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INTRODUCTION 


Pierre Bayle died on 28 December 1706 at the age of fifty-nine in the 
city of Rotterdam, after having lived there for a quarter of a century. 
In the Netherlands this Southern Frenchman became one of the most 
influential philosophers of the early Enlightenment. The Association 
Pierre Bayle ensured that in 2006 three major tercentenary conferences 
celebrated his many achievements. The first conference, entitled Un 
Ariégois au coeur de l’Europe, was held on 15-16 September in Foix and 
in Le Carla Bayle, Bayle’s birthplace. It was followed by Les Éclaircisse- 
ments de Pierre Bayle, Paris, 10-12 November, after which the final ter- 
centenary conference assembled at the Hotel New York in Rotterdam, 
7-8 December 2006: Le philosophe de Rotterdam: Religion, Philosophy and 
Reception. This book contains the selected proceedings of what we feel 
was not only a very fruitful but also an extremely pleasant gathering 
of senior and junior experts from France, Italy, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Fifty years ago, in 1956, the first Bayle conference to be held in the 
Netherlands also took place in Rotterdam. It was organised by Paul 
Dibon, and in many ways it heralded the current renaissance of Bayle 
scholarship. The proceedings resulted in a book, edited by Dibon and 
entitled Pierre Bayle, Le philosophe de Rotterdam. Études et documents, published 
by Elsevier and Vrin in 1959. It contained a series of seminal contribu- 
tions by R.H. Popkin, H.C. Hazewinkel, A. Robinet, L. Kolakowski, 
PLS Whitmore. ER. Labrousse, R. Shackleton, C.L. Thijssen-Schoute 
and E. Haase, who sadly did not live to see its publication. ‘To this day 
it is often referred to with admiration well beyond “le petit noyau” of 
Bayle-specialists. During the 1960s Elisabeth Labrousse and Richard 
Popkin in particular would become instrumental in finally giving Bayle 
his due, for they were both to produce long strings of books and articles 
on Bayle the man, his works, and the wider context of the Sceptical 
tradition to which he belonged. Doing so they restored to him his place 
in the canon of great thinkers in which he had only been hesitantly 
(to say the least) included. Over the past few decades a new genera- 
tion of scholars has taken over the flame lit by Dibon, Labrousse and 
Popkin, and although it has proved to be extremely difficult to reach 
any sort of compromise regarding Bayle’s ultimate religious stance 
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and philosophical position, it has become abundantly clear that during 
the eighteenth century his Dictionnaire critique et historique of 1697 most 
notably was studied just as intensely as were, for example, the works 
of Locke, Spinoza or Leibniz. 

The following Selected Proceedings of the Rotterdam tercentenary 
conference begin with two attempts to locate Bayle within the context 
of his Dutch surroundings. Leny van Lieshout (Radboud Universiteit 
Nijmegen) delivers a sketch of the cultural life of the city that pro- 
vided Bayle with shelter as well as with his nickname. Theo Verbeek 
(Universiteit Utrecht) analyses his problematic relationship with Dutch 
Cartesianism, after which Todd Ryan (Trinity College, Hartford) pursues 
the vexed topic of Bayle’s alliance to Cartesianism in a detailed assess- 
ment of Bayle’s stance toward Occasionalism. Eric Jorink (Huygens 
Instituut, The Hague) completes the first part of this book by giving 
a thorough reassessment of Bayle’s intervention in the contemporary 
debate concerning the meaning of comets. 

The second part, dealing with Bayle’s religious commitments, brings 
together papers on Bayle’s perceptions of Catholicism by Hans Bots 
(Radboud Universiteit Nijmegen), the Reformed tradition by Hubert 
Bost (Ecole pratique des hautes études, Paris), and Judaism by Adam 
Sutcliffe (King’s College, University of London), while Gianni Paganini 
(Universita del Piemonte Orientale, Vercelli) delves into the philosophi- 
cal foundations of Bayle’s theology. 

Finally, we have devoted the third and largest part of this book to the 
reception of Bayle’s writings. Jonathan Israel (Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton) paints a picture of the general image of Bayle during 
the Enlightenment, and Marie-Hélène Quéval (Université Du Maine, 
Le Mans), Justin Champion (Royal Holloway, University of London) 
and Wiep van Bunge (Erasmus Universiteit Rotterdam) deal, respec- 
tively, with his early German, British and Dutch reception during the 
eighteenth century. Jan de Vet and Rob van de Schoor (both Radboud 
Universiteit Nijmegen) follow suit by treating the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. Antony Mckenna (Université 
de Saint-Etienne) rounds up this collection of essays by reflecting on 
twentieth-century Bayle scholarship and its future. We sincerely hope 
that the proceedings of the 2006 Rotterdam conference will further 
stimulate interest in Bayle and in addition will seduce new generations 
of scholars into engaging with the life and thought of Le philosophe de 
Rotterdam. 


January 2008 
The editors 


LA VIE CULTURELLE A ROTTERDAM DU TEMPS 
DE BAYLE 


Leny van Lieshout 


Dans son Beschrivinge der Stad Rotterdam de 1698, écrite avec une spon- 
tanéité surprenante, l’auteur Gerrit van Spaan n'offre, après un titre 
qui promet des «héros littéraires» («letterhelden»), qu’un exposé 
enthousiaste sur le grand Érasme. D’autres personnalités ne sont pas 
mentionnées. Et pourquoi laurait-il fait? La renommée de Rotterdam 
n'aurait pas gagné en importance en renvoyant après la mention de ce 
géant qu'était Erasme à un cortège de nains. La question est pourtant 
plus compliquée, car Van Spaan est capable de présenter un catalo- 
gue impressionnant de peintres nés à Rotterdam et il est aussi très 
bien informé sur les artistes qui vivaient de son temps à Rotterdam. 
Van Spaan, certes, connaît bien sa ville et mentionne toutes sortes de 
curiosités architecturales et picturales, mais il semble n’avoir aucune 
idée de existence de cabinets ou de bibliothèques. 

On peut se poser la question suivante: Van Spaan était-il insensible 
à une culture pourtant réellement présente autour de lui, ou bien la vie 
littéraire à Rotterdam était-elle en réalité moins développée que dans 
d’autres villes? Il est certain que la force d’attraction de Rotterdam 
mest pas due en premier lieu à sa culture. La plupart des voyageurs qui 
visitaient Rotterdam à la fin du 17° et au début du 18° siècle, n'avait 
certainement pas intention de faire un pélerinage à une pépinière 
d'artistes ou d’hommes de lettres; ils y venaient en touristes pour une 
visite «panoramique», Juste comme ils le faisaient dans d’autres villes 
et comme le fit Pierre Bayle en 1686, en compagnie de l'abbé fran- 
çais Charlan et de l’élève de ce dernier, Bontemps. Leur but: «voir la 
grande Eglise, monter à la Tour, &c».? Tout un chacun s’extasiait sur 
la statue d’Erasme, sa maison natale; on visitait aussi maint monument 


' G. van Spaan, Beschrijvinge der Stad Rotterdam, en eenige omleggende dorpen, Rotterdam 
1698, p. 412 fE 

? P. Bayle, La cabale chimérique, ou réfutation de l’histoire fabuleuse, Et des calomnies que Mr. 
J vient de publier, Rotterdam 1691, dans: P. Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye 
1727-1731, IL, p. 644. 
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ecclésiastique ou civil, mais ce qui Pemportait c'était l’étonnement admi- 
ratif sur Rotterdam comme ville de commerce. On était partagé entre 
Penvie et admiration devant les voiles, les bateaux, les ports et l’esprit 
de commerce des habitants. En 1716, lady Mary Wortley Montague 
manifestait un vif étonnement devant l’importance de la population: la 
ville grouillait de monde, chacun était pressé, chacun était occupé. Les 
magasins et les entrepôts regorgeaient de marchandises à des prix bien 
inférieurs à ceux d'Angleterre, raison pour laquelle elle pensait à cette 
vue que c'était un jour de marché, alors que c'était la vie quotidienne 
et le rythme tout à fait normal pour Rotterdam.’ 

François Maximilien Misson, en visite à Rotterdam en octobre 1687 
nous offre de la ville une image plus nuancée. Pour lui Rotterdam s’il- 
lustrait par ses savants tout autant que par son commerce et sa beauté. 
Misson, lui, savait exactement à qui on pouvait penser dans ce contexte. 
Huguenot lui-même et réfugié pour des raisons religieuses de France en 
Angleterre, il connaissait Rotterdam comme lieu de refuge pour Pierre 
Bayle. Les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres de celui-ci étaient publiées 
par Henri Desbordes à Amsterdam, ce qui n’empêchait pas Misson 
de voir en Rotterdam leur véritable lieu de naissance.* Cependant la 
vision de Misson est bien limitée; à côté des propos sur la santé de 
Bayle elle ne dépasse pas un éloge de Pérudition, Vintelligence et la 
perspicacité d'Henri Basnage de Beauval, en qui il voit le successeur 
de Bayle comme chroniqueur de la République des Lettres. 

En 1698 parut à Francfort et Leipzig la relation d’un voyage fait 
dix ans plus tôt, dont l’auteur ne décrivait pas seulement les curiosités 
extérieures de la République, mais aussi ses particularités morales et 
intellectuelles. Dans son Holländischer Kirch- und Schulenstaat Heinrich 
Ludolph Bentheim s’eflorçait de scruter les entrailles des théologiens 
néerlandais, hétérodoxes et orthodoxes; il décrivait de façon circons- 
tanciée l’érudition figée des universités et de villes universitaires aux- 
quelles il opposait Pérudition vivante des savants néerlandais. Dans la 
première partie de son ouvrage il retrace une visite à Rotterdam. En 
tant que touriste il exprimait—ne fût-ce que brièvement— son intérêt 
pour les monuments funéraires dans la grande église Saint-Laurent, 
pour Arsenal, Amirauté, la Bourse et Hôtel de ville; en tant que 


° Cité d’après H.C. Hazewinkel et J.E. van der Pot, Vier eeuwen Rotterdam. Citaten uit 
reisbeschrijvingen, rapporten, redevoeringen, gedichten en romans, Rotterdam 1942, p. 45. 

+ J.E. van der Pot, “Hoe twee buitenlanders aan ’t einde der 17° eeuw Rotterdam 
zagen”, dans: Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje 1928, pp. 155-156. 
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membre du monde savant il rendait hommage à la statue d’Erasme et 
à sa maison natale. Quant à la vie érudite de Rotterdam il en disait de 
façon générale beaucoup de bien et pouvait mentionner plus particu- 
lièrement la présence d’une belle bibliothèque appartenant à Jacobus 
Henricius, co-recteur de l'Ecole Latine. Cependant, lorsque Bentheim 
dans la seconde partie de son livre énumère par province et par ville 
les savants du passé et du présent, nous ne retrouvons pas dans cette 
liste le nom de Henricius. Rotterdam n’a pas à avoir honte des huit 
noms cités pour cette ville, mais Amsterdam l’emporte de beaucoup 
dans la province de Hollande avec 73 noms. Leyde atteint 15 noms, 
mais Harlem n’en compte que six, La Haye pas plus de cinq et Dor- 
drecht et Gouda chacune un. Mais si Pon y regarde de plus près, on 
constate pour Rotterdam qu’à côté d’Erasme on ne trouve pas moins 
de six noms de réfugiés huguenots. On trouve des détails concernant 
Pierre Jurieu, sur Pierre Bayle, sur les frères Henri et Jacques Basnage, 
dont le prémier fut rédacteur de l'Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, et sur 
Etienne et Pierre Chauvin, dont le premier fut rédacteur du Nouveau 
Journal des Scavans et le second auteur d’un De religione naturali. Parmi 
ces huit savants de Rotterdam le seul qui soit né et ait toujours vécu à 
Rotterdam est Pieter Rabus, rédacteur du Boekzaal van Europe, vanté par 
Bentheim comme l'héritier néerlandophone de l’œuvre journalistique de 
Bayle. Grâce à cette série de journaux et de journalistes roterodamois, 
Bentheim attribue à la ville de Rotterdam l’honneur d’avoir hébergé les 
Muses dans ses murs. Mais d’autre part il critique le sort fait à Rabus 
qui doit couvrir les frais de sa participation à la vie savante avec les 
revenus de son office de notaire et de son poste de précepteur à l’Ecole 
Latine. Sans doute Bentheim rejoint ici opinion de Jean Leclerc, pro- 
fesseur au Séminaire remontrant d'Amsterdam, frustré lui-même dans 
ses ambitions par la «pingrerie» hollandaise, et qui était d’avis que 
Pérudition ne comptait plus dans les Provinces-Unies.” 

Quoi qu’il en soit, l’érudition existait à Rotterdam, mais elle provenait 
principalement d’au-delà des frontières; la ville condamnait pourtant le 
seul Roterodamois parmi ces érudits à occuper un poste médiocre de 
précepteur. N’est-il pas clair que Rotterdam était donc bien une ville de 
commerce où l’érudition n’était qu’un produit de second rang? Pierre 
Bayle, dans ses Nouvelles de mars 1685, fait l'éloge du goût des magistrats 


7 Henrich Ludolf Benthems PC. und S. Holländischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat, Franckfurt- 
Leipzig 1698, I, pp. 120-121; II, pp. 429-439. 
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Roterodamois pour les sciences, mais n’est-ce pas surtout dû à sa nomi- 
nation récente comme professeur de l’Ecole Illustre et aux conditions qui 
lui permettaient, comme il Pécrit lui-même, de travailler à son journal en 
«cette douce tranquillité de vie» ?° Dans sa première lettre à sa famille 
il caractérise sa nouvelle ville de résidence comme «tellement dévouée 
au commerce qu’il ny a presque que des marchands».’ Pieter Rabus, 
dans les vers qui ouvrent la première livraison du Boekzaal, publié par 
le libraire Van der Slaart, évoque expressément Rotterdam comme 
une ville de négoce. Il s’adresse à Rotterdam en célébrant sa gloire, 
qui s’accroit et qui s'étend jusqu'aux confins des océans.® Mais dans ce 
même journal néerlandais dédié à Rotterdam, cette sérenissime cité du 
commerce, figure une foule de commerçants notables, qui d’après les 
épithètes que leur attribue Rabus vénèrent d’autres dieux que Mam- 
mon, ou parfois l’État ou le prince d'Orange. Parmi ceux que l’auteur 
honore d’une dédicace au cours des années 1692-1702 dans une des 
livraisons du Boekzaal ou de sa suite, les Tiveemaandelÿkse Uittreksels, on 
rencontre par exemple Samuel van der Lanen, échevin de Rotterdam, 
mais aussi très porté sur l’érudition et les sciences, ami de Rabus, qui 
ne lui attribue pas seulement «une âme hollandoise, dénuée de toute 
fausseté, mais aussi une intelligence profonde, une grande curiosité et 
une belle érudition »; Johan van Heel, bourgmestre, et en même temps 
«grand admirateur de recherches mathématiques et très attentif aux 
travaux savants»; et Jacob Senserf, «honnête commerçant, chercheur 
très intelligent, et protecteur généreux de bonnes œuvres». 

La terminologie de telles dédicaces s’explique en grande partie 
par les formalités que Rabus comme enseignant devait à ses patrons, 
notamment à ces membres du magistrat qui étaient en même temps 
curateurs de Ecole Latine. Pourtant il n’est pas très vraisemblable que 
les différentes formes éloquentes dont Rabus étoffe ses dédicaces, n’aient 
pas été sincères. On ne peut exclure quelque exagération ça et là, mais 
le fond de ses épanchements était sans doute reconnaissable pour des 
tiers. Les dédicaces du Boekzaal renvoient en tout cas très directement 
à une forme de curiosité culturelle particulière: elles prouvent au 
moins le désir de ceux à qui Rabus s’adresse de prendre connaissance 
de temps en temps de son journal. Le grand nombre de lecteurs qui 


© Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, I, p. 250. 

7 CL H. Bots, “Pierre Bayle en de Rotterdamse Illustre School 1681-1693”, dans: 
Rotterdams Jaarboekje 1982, p. 181 et note 19. 

D P Rabus, De Boekzaal van Europe, juillet 1692, pièces liminaires. 
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cherchaient une bonne information sur tout ce qui se passait dans l’Eu- 
rope savante explique sans doute la popularité indéniable du Boekzaal et 
des journaux en langue française des Provinces-Unies. Ils portaient de 
Vintérét à la parution de tous les ouvrages savants et d’érudition, non 
seulement des badineries philosophiques, des recueils de sermons, de 
Phistoire de l’église et des éditions de la philologie pure, mais aussi ceux 
concernant les dernières observations empiriques dans le domaine de 
la physique ou de la quadrature du cercle. La plupart de ces lecteurs 
se contentaient de leur rôle de spectateur, laissant le jeu aux autres. Il 
leur suffisait d’être informés sommairement de l’état actuel des sciences 
et d’être initiés aux dernières exigences du monde savant, et tout cela 
d’une façon qui ne leur coûtait pas beaucoup d’eflorts. La combinaison 
éprouvée d’otium et de negotium se réduisait pour les régens mentionnés 
par Rabus dans la plupart des cas à un negotium, une charge publique 
comprenant beaucoup d’obligations sociales, accompagnée de quelque 
lecture «savante » qui se présentait sous une forme synoptique et com- 
mode, comme distraction et passe-temps, ce qui pouvait compenser 
parfois une carrière manquée. Ce type de lettrés était trop occupé et 
attachait trop d'importance à leur charge publique pour quitter la filière 
du dilettantisme et explorer le chemin étroit de l’érudition. 

Tout cela n’empéchait point une certaine bienveillance à égard de 
ceux qui s'étaient consacrés à part entière ou partiellement à l’érudition. 
Les dédicaces dans le journal de Rabus indiquent une forme de patro- 
nage, à savoir la volonté de soutenir la culture avec son prestige, son 
argent et son influence; la volonté de mettre sa propre position sociale 
et son prestige au profit des tiers. Autour de 1700, la ville de Rotterdam 
comptait au moins trois bienfaiteurs ou patrons de ce type qui jouèrent 
tous les trois un rôle d’importance dans la vie de Pierre Bayle. 

L'établissement définitif de Bayle à Rotterdam est principalement 
le mérite d’Adriaen Paets. Grâce à ses interventions, les magistrats de 
Rotterdam lui offrent, fin 1681, une chaire de philosophie et d’histoire 
à leur nouvelle Ecole Illustre. Les circonstances détaillées de l’établis- 
sement de Bayle à Rotterdam sont devenues un des nœuds de discorde 
entre Bayle et Pierre Jurieu. Selon le parti de Bayle, Paets se serait 
occupé du sort de Bayle sur la recommandation de son neveu Johan 
van Zoelen, lorsque le philosophe avait perdu son poste à l’Académie 
de Sedan, à la suite de la politique répressive de Louis XIV. Selon 
cette version, Bayle aurait été le bénéficiaire direct et Jurieu n’aurait 
eu son poste de professeur à Rotterdam que grâce aux bons offices de 
Bayle. Selon le parti de Jurieu, c’est justement l’inverse. Pourtant, dans 
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les deux versions, Adriaen Paets joue le rôle principal et il entretint 
jusqu’à la fin de ses jours une relation des plus cordiales avec Bayle. 
Sous son influence, Bayle se rangea bientôt après son arrivée dans les 
Provinces-Unies du côté des républicains. Il considéra ce choix comme 
une question d'honneur et de reconnaissance à égard de celui qui était 
son patron, ne voulant pas embrasser le parti du prince d'Orange, ce 
qui eût été contraire aux intérêts de Paets.” Ce choix politique allait 
jouer un rôle important dans les conflits avec Jurieu et lui serait très 
nuisible, lorsque les Orangistes reprendraient le pouvoir à Rotterdam. 
Bayle ne pouvait plus jouir alors de la protection de Paets; décédé en 
octobre 1686, à l’âge de 55 ans. 

A l’occasion d’une nouvelle édition du tome d’octobre 1685 des Nou- 
velles de la République des Lettres Bayle ajouta une notice au compte rendu 
d’un ouvrage de Paets. Il y chante les louanges de son bienfaiteur en le 
qualifiant de grand théologien, grand juriste, homme d’état important et 
philosophe. Il le juge éloquent, d’un esprit solide, perspicace et profond, 
comme quelqu'un doué d’un raisonnement juste. Paets est pour lui un 
homme généreux et noble, «aussi recommandable par son intrépidité, 
par sa probité, par sa générosité, par sa bonne foi, & par toutes les 
autres qualitez qui font Phonnéte homme, que par son grand esprit, & 
par sa profonde érudition». Bayle ne manque pas de remarquer qu’il 
s’exprimait seulement en tant que journaliste, car s’il pouvait tenir 
compte de tous les bienfaits qu’il devait à ce grand patron, il aurait 
esquissé un tout autre portrait, beaucoup plus élogieux.'” L’épouse de 
Paets partagea la haute estime de son mari à l’égard de Bayle, raison 
pour laquelle elle lui légua 2000 florins à sa mort en 1682, pour que 
le philosophe put enrichir sa bibliothèque." 

Paets senior était connu pour ses idées très prononcées et souvent 
controversées dans le domaine de la foi, de la politique et de la philo- 
sophie. Le fait qu’il a pris Bayle sous son aile tient aussi sans doute a 
ses affinités d’esprit avec lui. La protection qu’il lui donna fut payée de 
retour par un échange d'idées. Ce n’est donc pas là le portrait typique 
du régent et encore moins du régent marchand qui ne cherche le gain 
que dans la monnaie sonnante et nullement dans les productions de 
Pesprit. Une telle caractéristique serait plutôt celle de Josua van Belle, 


9 Lettres du 10 et 17 avril 1684, citées d’après É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, 2 vols, I. Du 
pays de Foix à la cité d’Érasme. II. Hétérodoxie et Rigorisme, La Haye 1963-1964, I, p. 172. 

10 Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, I, p. 387. 

1 Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, I, p. 184. 
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seigneur de Noord-Waddinxveen, qui fut le second patron de Bayle. 
Van Belle était depuis 1677 ancien de l’église wallonne, charge qu’il 
remplit jusqu’en 1708. Il mourut en 1710 et survécut ainsi 4 ans à son 
protégé. Van Belle était en outre un marchand extrêmement fortuné et 
il avait parmi les magistrats une position assez forte pour qu’il ptt la 
conserver après le changement de régime en faveur du parti orangiste 
en 1692. Bayle dans une lettre au professeur genevois Robert Chouet, 
le caractérise comme un «patron zélé et affectionné [...] qui est le plus 
honnête homme qui se puisse voir, et l’un de nos plus illustres magis- 
trats», un homme qui, selon Bayle, l’avait toujours protégé et envers 
qui il était grandement redevable. !? 

Sans doute Van Belle appartenait—il au groupe de sept ou huit 
régents qui s'étaient opposés de toutes leurs forces à la résolution qui, 
fin 1693, démettait Bayle de son poste de professeur de philosophie, 
suite aux pressions insistantes de Pierre Jurieu." Il est évident aussi 
que Van Belle a toujours soutenu Bayle dans toutes les affaires que 
Jurieu a essayé de susciter contre lui—heureusement avec moins de 
succès— auprès du consistoire de l’église wallonne. Certes, Van Belle 
n’était pas homme à attacher trop de considération aux accusations 
d’hétérodoxie auxquelles le philosophe fut exposé. Il témoignait sa 
confiance à Bayle trois ans plus tard, en le chargeant de rechercher 
une pension de famille à Genève pour son fils qui allait y poursuivre 
ses études. !* Selon les souvenirs de Cartier de Saint Philip évoqués 
en 1751 dans une lettre à Formey, un vieux marchand roterodamois 
lié d’amitié avec Bayle l’invitait régulièrement dans son jardin pour y 
savourer les fruits.” Il s’agit ici sans doute de Van Belle: il avait 68 
ans, quand Bayle mourut; son jardin est mentionné dans la première 
édition de Beschryvinge der Stad Rotterdam par Van Spaan. Nous ignorons 
hélas si Van Belle possédait une grande bibliothèque, ce qui aurait été 
sans doute la meilleure façon de se lier avec Bayle, ce grand affamé de 
livres. Nous savons par contre qu’il possédait une collection importante 
de tableaux, visité par les frères Uffenbach, le 27 novembre 1710; s'ils 
se montrèrent très impressionnés par les tableaux, ils ne font aucune 


12 Lettre de P. Bayle à R. Chouet, sans date [printemps 1696], Genève, Bibliothèque 
Publique et Universitaire, Archives Tronchin, 42. 
B Lettre de P. Bayle a J. du Rondel, 4 décembre 1693, Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, IV, 
. 250. 
i 14 Lettre de P. Bayle à V. Minutoli, 2 février 1696, Paris, BnE f.fr. 12771. 
5 Lettre du 16 septembre 1751, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Nachlass Formey, F. 7. Je 
remercie le dr B.PL. Lagarrigue qui m’a signalé ce passage. 
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mention de livres. On peut admettre que Van Belle s’est attiré la 
confiance de Bayle plutôt par sa bonne foi et son heureux caractère, 
que par ses dons d’esprit. Il représente plutôt le régent-marchand avisé 
qui tient à garder dans la ville de Rotterdam la fleur de sa jeunesse 
en lui procurant les cours publics des professeurs de Ecole Illustre. 
Ainsi—et ce n’est pas la moindre raison—les avantages concrets d’une 
vie dans le commerce ne seraient pas sacrifiés aux bénéfices douteux 
d’un vague savoir. 1" Dans les universités néerlandaises, écrit Bayle, des 
Jeunes gens sérieux ne seraient pas estimés selon Van Belle et la dépra- 
vation l’emportait dans ces lieux.” Voilà certainement le jugement d’un 
père soucieux, mais aussi celui d’un commerçant cherchant le meilleur 
rendement de ses investissements. 

Le troisième protecteur de Bayle poursuivit en tant que patron une 
tradition familiale: Après Adriaen Paets, le père, son fils Adriaen Paets 
témoigna aussi sa bienveillance à Pégard du philosophe. Le jeune Paets 
ne faisait pas partie du corps des magistrats de la ville, mais comme 
directeur de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales et comme receveur- 
général de PAmirauté sur la Meuse, il remplit deux fonctions qui ont 
fait de lui un homme très influent à Rotterdam. On reconnaissait de 
plus dans le fils les grandes qualités d'homme de tête et de cœur qui 
étaient celles de son père. A son décès en 1712 Jacob Zeeus composa 
des vers qui exaltent la vertu du père qui s’est transmise au fils. (7 Joan 
de Haes rendit aussi hommage à Paets le fils dans sa biographie sur 
Gérard Brandt en 1712, peu de temps après sa mort en chantant aussi 
les louanges des grandes vertus dont celui-ci avait hérité de son pére.'? A 
ce même endroit De Haes honore Paets le fils comme son mécène.” 

Mais ce n'étaient pas seulement des poètes et des hommes de lettres 
qui jouissaient de la faveur de Paets junior; il était aussi un véritable 
mécène pour les arts plastiques. Dans une biographie sommaire manus- 
crite d’Adriaen Van der Werff, peintre roterodamois illustre, destinée 
à être insérée dans le livre sur la peinture de Houbraken, Paets est 
appelé un grand ami du peintre Van der Werff et grand amateur de son 


16 Cf. J.B. Kan, “De illustre school te Rotterdam”, dans: Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje 
1888, p. 8. 

17 Lettre de P. Bayle à V. Minutoli, 2 février 1696 (voir note 14). 

B Gedichten van Jakob Zeeus, Amsterdam 1737, p. 220. 

19 Het leven van Geeraert Brandt, beschreven door Joan de Haes, s-Gravenhage 1740, pp. 
45-46. 

20 Alle de gedichten van Joan de Haes, Delft 1724, pp. 317, 319. 
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oeuvre”! Van Gool raconte dans son livre sur la peinture que Paets, van 
der Werff et Nicolaas Flinck, fils du peintre Govert Flinck, se fréquen- 
taient régulièrement pour converser d'art, et il ajoute que Paets était le 
protecteur du peintre Elias van Nijmegen. Et voici encore un exemple 
d’un fils qui marche sur les traces de son père: comme Adriaen Paets 
junior avait protégé Elias, son propre fils Adriaen à son tour se fit le 
protecteur de Dionys, le fils d’Elias.” Les traditions de patronage bien 
apprises dans la jeunesse deviennent, semble-t-il, un héritage. 

Il ne faut pas conclure que le patronage de Paets était un mode de vie 
sans profondeur. Avec Bayle il a entretenu des relations aussi intenses que 
confidentiels où les deux hommes manifestaient un intérêt réciproque 
profond dans le domaine de la pensée. N’est-il pas révélateur que Bayle 
ait stipulé dans son testament que ses livres devaient étre répartis entre 
Jacques Basnage et Adriaen Paets? Basnage devait hériter des ouvrages 
de théologie et d’histoire de Eglise, et Paets de tous les autres. Basnage 
avait toujours été l’ami fidèle de Bayle dans le Rotterdam des réfugiés 
français et Paets Pétait dans le Rotterdam des Hollandais. 

Paets junior a affiné ses compétences intellectuelles dans des rencon- 
tres régulières. Dans sa biographie sommaire de Jacques Basnage insérée 
dans la préface de la seconde partie des Annales des Provinces- Unies l'éditeur 
Charles Le Vier de La Haye fait mention d'un groupe fermé dont les 
membres se réunissent toutes les semaines chez l’un d’entre eux pour 
s'entretenir en toute liberté de science, de religion et de politique. Selon 
Le Vier ce groupe se composait des frères Jacques et Henri Basnage, 
Bayle, le médecin roterodamois Herman Lufneu (qui avait fourni quel- 
ques contributions aux Nouvelles de Bayle et qui épousa par la suite une 
sœur de la femme d'Henri Basnage), l’éditeur de Bayle, Reinier Leers, 
Adriaen Paets, et quelques autres personnes dont les noms ne sont pas 
cités. Paets en Henri Basnage, selon Le Vier, étaient les animateurs 
dans des débats qui pouvaient être très vifs. Une indication de date 
manque, mais si Henri Basnage a été l’un des membres réguliers de 
ce groupe, cette compagnie dut se réunir, sous la forme décrite par Le 
Vier, entre septembre 1687, date de l’arrivée de Basnage à Rotterdam 
et mai 1690, lorsqu'il déménagea pour La Haye. 


2! B, Gaertghens, Adriaen van der Werff 1659-1722, München 1987, p. 438. 

2 J. van Gool, De nieuwe schouwburg der Nederlantsche kunstschilders en schilderessen, 
’s-Gravenhage 1750, IL, p. 392; I, p. 260. 

% Ch. Le Vier, “Préface du Libraire”, dans: J. Basnage, Annales des Provinces-Unies, 
IL, La Haye 1726, IV. 
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Ce type de société informelle, un tel cercle d’amis où l’activité intel- 
lectuelle constituait le centre, Rotterdam en a connu plusieurs. Et sans 
doute s’agissait-il toujours de la même combinaison entre des gens qui 
avaient l’érudition comme centre d’intérêt principal, comme Bayle, et 
d’autres qui n’avaient pas le loisir d’y consacrer une grande partie de 
leur vie, comme Paets ou Lufneu. On peut toutefois se demander si les 
réunions se déroulaient selon une stricte organisation. Il semble plus 
probable que ces contacts aient ressemblé à des tournois amicaux, lors 
des visites réciproques ou même dans des contacts épistolaires. 

Des cercles divers se recoupaient, non seulement ceux de même 
rang mais aussi ceux qui se trouvaient dans des couches hiérarchiques 
différentes. C’est ce qu’on peut conclure du Convivium eruditum, un 
poème en latin dans lequel le professeur allemand Heinrich Muhle fixe 
le souvenir récent d’un repas de fête chez Theodorus Janssonius van 
Almeloveen à Gouda, qui eut lieu le 18 juillet 1692. Van Almeloveen 
exerçait la médecine, espérant surtout y trouver à l’avenir la possibilité 
de consacrer plus de temps à sa grande passion, la philologie classsi- 
que. Sur la liste des invités à ce repas figurent des philologues célèbres 
et d’autres poètes renommés. Jacobus Gronovius, Janus Broukhusius, 
Petrus Francius, Jacobus Rhenferd et Jacobus Perizonius ne purent être 
présents pour des raisons multiples. Le professeur d’Utrecht Johannes 
Georgius Graevius par contre avait accepté l'invitation avec plaisir. Il 
se trouva dans une compagnie choisie: le bibliophile Johan de Witt de 
Dordrecht, fils du pensionnaire auquel Van Almeloveen avait attribué 
la présidence de la table, Muhle lui-même et le collègue de celui-ci 
Johann Friedrich Mayer, le pasteur de Doorn, Hendrik Seypestein 
(grand ami de Van Almeloveen) et plusieurs relations et membres de 
la famille de l'hôte. Il y avait aussi une solide délégation d’amis rote- 
rodamois, Herman Lufneu, Jacques Basnage, Pierre Bayle, et un des 
membres de la famille De Mey. Une compagnie variée tant sur le plan 
social, géographique ou intellectuel que par l’âge, mais dont le point 
commun était les préoccupations culturelles. Un des participants les plus 
remarquables de ce cercle était Reinier Leers. C’est lui qui en tant que 
éditeur et libraire offrait à Pierre Bayle les conditions matérielles qui 


7 Cf. J. Zijlmans, Vriendenkringen in de zeventiende eeuw. Verenigingsvormen van het informele 
culturele leven te Rotterdam, Den Haag 1999, nommément pp. 149-174 sur le cercle éras- 
mien autour de Frans van Hoogstraten et Joachim Oudaen et 175-194 sur le cercle 
autour de Benjamin Furly. 
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lui permirent, après son congé comme professeur de PEcole Illustre, 
de rédiger son Dictionaire Historique et Critique. 

Leers s’est d’ailleurs acquis la même réputation parmi les libraires 
que Bayle parmi les hommes de lettres. Le reproche fait au 19° siècle 
par Jean Nisard pour qui les livres n'étaient à Rotterdam qu’une mar- 
chandise qui n’avaient d’autre fonction que d’être une source de gain”, 
ne peut s’appliquer à Reinier Leers. A sa manière il était tout à la fois 
un «patron», veillant bien sûr à son commerce, mais aussi intéressé 
au contenu des livres. On peut dire que la culture était pour lui une 
source d'intérêt matériel et immatériel. La page de titre du catalogue 
publié en 1715, après sa mort, en vue de la vente aux enchères de 
sa bibliothèque privée ses magasins étaient déjà passés en 1709 en 
d’autres mains—mentionne déjà que le défunt avait été le proprié- 
taire d’ouvrages des plus remarquables dans des disciplines variées, 
«praestantissimorum in omni studiorum genere librorum» et d’une 
collection de gravures du meilleur goût, «iconum elegantissimarum »*. 
La dernière catégorie contient 69 lots de gravures et de recueils ornés 
de gravures, parmi lesquels se trouvent plusieurs tomes de la célèbre 
série précieuse ‘Cabinet du Roi’ que Leers lui-même avait importés de 
France. Selon une information dans la partie préliminaire du catalogue 
Leers avait gardé pour lui-même 68 grisailles qui avaient été faites 
pour sa maison d’édition par Adriaen van der Werff: les 67 portraits 
utilisés pour la prestigieuse Histoire d'Angleterre d’Isaac de Larrey et un 
portrait de John Churchill, duc de Marlborough. Le catalogue comptait 
le nombre respectable de 1335 numéros de livres (226 in folio, 262 in 
quarto, 461 in octavo, 386 in duodecimo), onze numéros de manuscrits 
plus ou moins prêts à être imprimés, 17 paquets d’imprimés éphémè- 
res, tels que de petits traités, des pamphlets, des oraisons et des tomes 
isolés de journaux savants et enfin le mobilier du cabinet de travail de 
Leers. Parmi les livres se trouvaient des ouvrages en langues variées 
telles que le syriaque et l’arabe, nombre d’ouvrages illustrés et des 
séries complètes de presque tous les journaux savants de l'Europe. On 
constate un manque surprenant d'ouvrages de piété et de recueils de 
sermons de provenance néerlandaise et de façon générale de traités 
de théologie. Malgré toute la prudence nécessaire dans l’examen de 


"7 Hazewinkel et Van der Pot, Vier eeuwen Rotterdam, p. 136. 

2 Catalogus praestantissimorum in omni studiorum genere librorum, ut et iconum elegantissi- 
marum, quibus usus est vir amplissimus Regnerus Leers, dum vweret apud Roterodamenses scabinus, 
Rotterdam 1715, 82 pp. 
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ce type de sources, on peut considérer ce manque comme un indice 
non négligeable de la signature libérale du propriétaire. Le catalogue 
appuie de façon convaincante appréciation de James Drummond, duc 
de Perth qui, dans une lettre à sa soeur du 24 novembre 1693, dit que 
Leers peut se caractériser comme «a genteel well bred man», «both 
very learned and a mighty virtuoso ».? 

L’officine de Leers en tant que point de rencontre pour les Rotero- 
damois en quête d'une culture livresque a joué un rôle capital. Mais 
elle n’était certes pas la seule officine de cette sorte à Rotterdam autour 
de 1700. On s’y réunissait, de façon informelle, pour y recueillir des 
informations sur les faits et gestes de toute l’Europe savante et y nourrir 
sa propre érudition. Mais l’officine de Leers acquit aussi au cours des 
années une fonction spéciale, en devenant l’unique lieu où Pierre Bayle 
rencontrait chaque soir ses amis pour y discuter des nouvelles littéraires 
qui y parvenaient sous forme de lettres et de livres. La correspondance 
de Bayle passait en grande partie par l’adresse de Leers. Les étudiants 
et les savants venus d’ailleurs désireux d’approcher Bayle apprenaient, 
une fois à Rotterdam, que l’officine de Leers était le seul endroit où Pon 
pouvait le rencontrer. Dans le journal de voyage de Allemand Johann 
Burckhard Mencke qui au cours de sa formation d’érudit se rendit à 
Rotterdam en août /septembre 1698, on peut lire le récit de quelques 
réunions de Bayle et ses amis chez Leers au cours desquelles Mencke 
se vit accorder un entretien. A partir des rencontres plus ou moins 
régulières d’esprits réunis par leurs affinités, pouvaient se développer des 
réunions d’une plus grande ampleur où se faisaient la transmission et la 
distribution d’apports culturels bien loin de leurs points de départ.” 

La boutique de Leers évoque irrésistiblement le souvenir de celle qui, 
deux décennies plus tôt, avait été le centre du cercle de poètes autour 
de François van Hoogstraten.” La passion du livre y allait de pair de 


"7 W., Jerdan (ed), Letters from James Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, Ge. to his 
Sister the Countess of Erroll, and other members of his Family, London 1845, lettre du 24 
novembre 1693, p. 15. 

"7 Johann Burckhard Mencke, Das Holländische Journal, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz Berlin, Ms. germ. oct. 82, ff. 72-78. Ce journal vient d’être publié par 
A.H. Laeven, Das Holländische Journal, 1698-1699, Hildesheim 2005. 

"CL H.H.M. van Lieshout, The Making of Pierre Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique et 
Critique. With a CD-Rom containing the Dictionaire’s library and references between articles, 
Amsterdam & Utrecht 2001, pp. 168-171. 

Cf. A.G. van Hamel, “François van Hoogstraten (1632-1696)”, dans: Rotter- 
damsch Jaarboekje 1921, pp. 49-66 et Zijlmans, Vriendenkringen in de zeventiende eeuw, pp. 
150-152. 
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façon éclatante avec la passion de la poésie, plus particulièrement la 
poésie vernaculaire qui s’était alors émancipée grâce au grand poète 
Vondel. Cette passion pour la poésie a trouvé à Rotterdam un sol 
aussi fertile que dans tous les autres lieux des Provinces-Unies. Cette 
activité florissante a fait dire à Albrecht von Haller dans la relation de 
son séjour d'étude dans la République au cours des années 1725-1727 
que la Hollande est très riche de poètes dont le nombre surpasse celui 
de tous les autres pays.” 

Dès le tournant du siècle la ville de Rotterdam résonnait des vers 
témoignant des sentiments exprimés par les poètes lors de toutes sortes 
d'événements de la vie de tous les jours. Vers de naissance, vers d’an- 
niversaire, épithalames, chants nuptiaux, vers de noces d’argent, chants 
funèbres, épitaphes, chants de nouvel an et de joie, vers en l’honneur 
d’un jeune docteur, chants de victoire, couronnes d'honneur: toute cette 
poésie était composée en série. Les auteurs se réunissaient en cercles ou 
sociétés dont l’une au moins portait autour de 1700 la devise: « Deus 
nobis haec otia fecit», ce qui impliquait probablement une réglementa- 
tion et une certaine structure.” Un cercle autour du professeur de grec 
et d'éloquence à PEcole Illustre, François van Hessel—il s’agit peut-être 
du même groupe qu’on vient de mentionner —célébrait chaque année 
avec enthousiasme anniversaire de Virgile.” Il va sans dire que les 
membres de ces cercles rivalisaient entre eux en composant des vers à 
Poccasion des poésies de leurs confrères, de certains événements dans 
leurs vies, de leurs mérites et de leurs qualités. Les nombreux recueils de 
poésies nous montrent cependant que la plupart des pasteurs et régents 
de Rotterdam tenaient aussi beaucoup à être célébrés lors d'événements 
notoires par ces enfants d’Apollon. 

Faire de la poésie était une activité honorable pour les bourgeois 
aimant à consacrer une partie de leurs loisirs aux Muses, tout en respec- 
tant le sens de la réalité et la bonne mesure. Les frais de tels otza étaient 
couverts par les negotia; les propres negotia du poète, car la combinaison 
de la Muse et d’une activité professionnelle était honorable. Ainsi lit-on 
dans un poème de Dirk Smits en l'honneur de son confrère Nicolaes 
Versteeg que tous ceux qui désiraient connaître ce dernier feraient 


3! G.A. Lindeboom (ed), Haller in Holland. Het dagboek van Albrecht von Haller van zijn 
verblijf in Holland (1725-1727), Delft 1958, p. 23. 

% Cette devise est mentionnée par H.C. Hazewinkel, Geschiedenis van Rotterdam, III, 
Amsterdam 1942, p. 433. 

3 Kan, “De illustre school te Rotterdam”, p. 52. 
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bien de se rendre à La Bourse et sur la pente forte qui mène vers le 
Parnasse.** Dans un poème à l’occasion de anniversaire de Frans de 
Haes (le fils de Joan), Smits s'inquiète que la veine poétique de son 
héros risque d’être mise à mal par la plus séduisante des Sirènes de 
Rotterdam, à savoir le commerce.” 

Au cours des années 1690 il y avait au moins un homme de lettres 
de Rotterdam, Pieter Deynoot, qui avait fait prévaloir Potium. Son ami 
Pieter Rabus le cite dans un fascicule de son journal en langue néer- 
landaise, De Boekzaal van Europe, qui lui était dédié, comme un grand 
connaisseur de l’antiquité, et un grand érudit, tout en constatant en 
même temps, non sans jalousie, que Deynoot passait ses jours en tout 
calme dans sa riche bibliothèque. Rabus aimait à se réfugier dans cette 
précieuse bibliothèque de Deynoot, «cette vaste mer de feuilles sages », 
lorsque sa propre bibliothèque était insuflisante.* Mais aussi d’autres 
lettrés consultaient volontiers cette belle collection de livres; on com- 
prend aisément que Pierre Bayle était l’un d’eux. Cette bibliothèque fut 
en eflet une richesse exceptionnelle pour Rotterdam, à en croire Bayle 
selon lequel cette ville, contrairement à La Haye,” ne comptait que 
peu de bibliothèques intéressantes. Une autre bibliothèque qui attirait 
Pattention de Bayle et qu’il jugeait même «excellente» était celle de 
Jacobus Henricius.*? 

Grâce au journal de Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach dans lequel 
il relate sa visite à Rotterdam avec son frère en 1710, nous sommes 
bien informés sur la présence de livres et de savants à Rotterdam. On 
y apprend que les frères Uffenbach s'étaient servis d’autres journaux 
de voyages pour mieux connaître les endroits intéressants de la ville; 
le jour de leur arrivée ils se rendirent à la librairie de Caspar Fritsch 
et Michaël Böhm pour avoir de plus amples renseignements dans le 
domaine de l’érudition à Rotterdam 27 C’était une bonne adresse, car 
ces deux libraires venaient de reprendre la maison de Reinier Leers. 
Bien informés, les deux frères ont sans doute vu tout ce qu’il y avait 
de particulier à Rotterdam; ainsi le journal nous donne un bel aperçu 


34 Gedichten van Dirk Smits, Rotterdam 1740. 
7 Nagelaten gedichten van Dirk Smits, Rotterdam 1753, III, pp. 16-19. 

3% Gedichten van Pieter Rabus, Amsterdam 1741, p. 312. 

37 Lettre à P Des Maizeaux du 17 juin 1704, Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, IV, p. 846. 

"7 P Bayle, Dictionaire Historique et Critique, Rotterdam 1697, article “Archilochus”, 
rem. i. 
°° Herrn Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach Merckwuerdige Reisen durch Niedersachsen Holland 
und Engelland, Frankfurt-Leipzig 1753 et Ulm 1754, III, pp. 261-262. 
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de la vie culturelle et intellectuelle que la ville offrait aux voyageurs en 
1710. La culture livresque y reste tout de même modeste et quelque 
peu décevante. A trois reprises ils se présentèrent en vain auprès du 
médecin Herman Lufneu pour visiter sa bibliothèque. Pierre Jurieu 
était empêché de les recevoir à cause d’une maladie. Par contre, ils 
visitèrent le célèbre collectionneur d’antiquités et historien Cornelis van 
Alkemade, qui leur montra ses archives et ses dessins méticuleux des 
monnaies. Les seules bibliothèques décrites dans le journal sont celles 
du pasteur remontrant Cornelis van Arkel et du marchand anglais et 
quaker Benjamin Furly. Van Arkel avait à étage de sa maison une 
pièce contenant environ deux mille livres, surtout de théologie et au 
rez de chaussée encore deux caisses d’ouvrages précieux et recherchés 
dans le domaine de la philologie classique. La bibliothèque de Furly 
comprenait quelque quatre mille ouvrages, surtout de nature hétérodoxe, 
«suspectae fidei», qui étaient placés, à la surprise des frères Uffenbach, 
contre les quatre murs de son local de commerce. Pourtant nos deux 
visiteurs n'étaient pas autorisés à voir ces livres de près. 

Le fait que la bibliothèque de Henricius, tant vantée par Bentheim 
et Bayle, ne soit pas mentionnée, avait sans doute une raison toute 
simple: Henricius était mort un mois plus tôt. Le 7 avril 1711 ses 
livres furent vendus aux enchères.“ Que les frères Uffenbach n’aient 
pas eu l’occasion de rendre visite à Jurieu, explique sans doute aussi 
qu’ils n’aient pas mentionné sa bibliothèque; à la vente aux enchères 
de 1713 elle comprenait quelque 2000 livres, surtout de théologie. Il y 
avait toutefois encore une bibliothèque dont Zacharias note dans son 
journal qu’ils auraient bien voulu la voir, mais son propriétaire avait 
déménagé entre temps a Alkmaar. Il s’agit de la collection de livres 
de Baldeus (Baelde). Van Arkel affirmait d’ailleurs que Baldaeus avait 
constitué sa bibliothèque en s'intéressant plus à sa valeur financière 
qu’à son contenu. Si Pon prend en considération comme indicateur la 
liste provisoire de toutes les bibliothèques de Rotterdam vendues aux 
enchères entre 1600 et 1725, les Uffenbachs semblent n’avoir négligé 
qu’une seule bibliothèque, celle de Deynoot, qui fut le grand appui 
de Petrus Rabus et son refuge. Cette bibliothèque ne fut pas vendue 
aussitôt après la mort de Deynoot en 1698, mais seulement en 1724, 


*© CL N. van der Blom, “Jacobus Henricius (...-1710)”, dans: Programma. Boekenlijst. 
Gymnasium Erasmianum 1967, pp. 13-17. Je remercie le dr Otto S. Lankhorst qui m'a 
signalé le catalogue de cette bibliothèque. 
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après avoir été déposée dans un lieu que l’on ignore. Les 2074 livres 
et les dix manuscrits répertoriés dans cette vente sont peu de choses si 
Pon pense aux autres richesses de cette bibliothèque: 63 dessins, 316 
gravures, 1965 monnaies, 60 sculptures, 134 camées, 24 coquillages, 9 
instruments, 141 curiosités et 16 objets divers.“ 

Les Uffenbach ne réussirent pas non plus à visiter le cabinet de mon- 
naies de Deynoot qui était passé par héritage aux mains d’un certain 
Van Langen qui leur en refusa l’accès, sans doute parce que la qualité 
de sa collection devait être plus mercantile que scientifique, selon von 
Uffenbach. Jugement sévère, formulé par un voyageur passionné de 
culture, qui ne comprenait pas ceux qui lui en refusaient accès et de 
ce fait quelque peu suspect. Mais en même temps un jugement qui 
s'explique quelque peu par le niveau assez médiocre de l’existence de 
bibliothèques à Rotterdam. Cependant les frères Uffenbach ont exploré 
avec beaucoup de plaisir toutes sortes de belles collections d’art et d’an- 
üquités à Rotterdam, constituées peut-être à des fins mercantiles, mais 
qui n’en étaient pas moins pleines d'intérêt. Quel qu’ait été le motif à 
Porigine de ces collections, le résultat allait bien au-delà d’une valeur 
purement mercantile. Chez Cornelis van Alkemade ils admirèrent une 
impressionnante collection de monnaies, chez Cornelis van Arkel une 
collection non moindre: monnaies, fibules et anneaux antiques. Dans 
Phospice dhommes agés ils rencontrèrent un vieillard qui possédait 
une collection importante de tableaux, de sculptures, de bijoux et de 
curiosités. Chez Balten Gessing, un menuisier, ils trouvèrent d’excel- 
lents tableaux et d’autres objets d’art, ainsi que sa propre production 
artisanale. Chez un des fils de Josua van Belle ils virent le collection 
du père de 250 tableaux précieusement encadrés, réparties dans deux 
pièces. Chez Nicolaes Flinck, le fils du peintre, ils virent non seulement 
des tableaux, mais aussi toutes sortes de sculptures, de dessins et de 
gravures. Chez le boulanger et collectionneur Van Biesum ils purent 
voir une belle collection de tableaux, chez l’orfèvre Jonckheer une table 
incrustée de perles fines; par contre le régent Adriaen Paets était trop 
occupé pour les recevoir et Adriaen van der Werff, comme le remarque 
cyniquement Uffenbach, avait une trop haute opinion de lui-même pour 
s'intéresser encore à des visiteurs. 


H EF Lugt, Répertoire des catalogues de ventes publiques intéressant de l’art ou la curiosité, I, La 
Haye 1938, nrs 316, 318. 
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Quelle conclusion tirer de ce panorama quant à la culture de Rot- 
terdam? Tout d’abord d faut constater que importance éminente de 
Rotterdam comme ville de commerce a fait de Pombre à son activité 
culturelle jusqu’à la masquer dans esprit des contemporains, qu’ils 
fussent habitants de la ville ou venus de l’extérieur. Avoir donné le 
jour à l’illustre Érasme et être sûr du grand intérêt commercial de leur 
port n’incitaient pas les Roterodamois à faire valoir leurs avantages 
sur le terrain d’une culture qui se renouvelait et se dirigeait vers Age 
des Lumières; c'était surtout vrai pour les œuvres de l'esprit, moins 
appréciables financièrement que celles du pinceau et de la palette. Un 
homme comme Bayle se voyait attribuer sans discussion une place, parce 
qu’on le trouvait utile, mais il pouvait être aussi facilement écarté, si son 
utilité n'apparaissait plus. Paradoxalement, et à l’indignation de Jurieu, 
ce même Bayle eut la possibilité d'exercer à Rotterdam ses meilleurs 
talents en toute tranquillité, bien qu’il fût stigmatisé comme un danger 
pour la jeunesse. Sous les apparences, circulait dans la ville un courant 
très fort de liberté spirituelle qui pouvait amener certains patriciens 
et régents à jouer un rôle de mécène et de protecteur convaincu et 
faire même d’eux de vrais érudits. Le marchand savait être parfois un 
homme de lettres et savant et l’érudit faisait parfois preuve des talents 
de commerçant, dans un mélange heureux d'inspiration et de prag- 
matisme. Benjamin Furly sert ici de modèle: il est auteur, traducteur, 
ami de célébrités comme Shaftesbury et Locke, et détenteur d'une 
bibliothèque, ce qui est d'autant plus remarquable qu’on peut admet- 
tre qu’il en était aussi le lecteur. Après son arrivée à Rotterdam Furly 
procura à la ville non seulement les bénéfices matériels de sa maison, 
mais aussi les fruits spirituels de sa conviction religieuse et de la finesse 
de son intelligence. De même Pieter Rabus ne dressait pas seulement 
des actes notariaux, mais aussi les actes du monde savant, tout comme 
Van Alkemade rassemblait inlassablement des archives à côté de ses 
activités de fonctionnaire. Otium et negotium, culture et commerce—tels 
étaient les piliers de Rotterdam. 


DUTCH CARTESIANS IN BAYLE’S DICTIONARY 


Theo Verbeek 


Some of the articles of Bayle’s Dictionnaire seem to answer a different 
need than simply to correct Moreri, to elucidate a historical question, 
or to provide a broad exposé of some philosophical issue. Usually 
they consist of a few lines, which in turn are nothing but a pretext 
for one or two “remarques” of a more general nature. One of those 
articles is “Takiddin”. It was occasioned by an incidental remark, in 
a book which by then was more than fifty years old, the History of the 
Arabs by Barhebraeus (Abu al Faraq Giriguriyus b. Harun ibn al Ibri 
(1226-1286)), as it had been translated into Latin and provided with 
an elaborate commentary by the famous orientalist Edward Pocock 
(1604-1691).' 

Although not well known, Bayle’s article is interesting for more 
than one reason.’ First of all because of its nominal subject: Zakkidin 
is the name Pocock gives to Taqui Ad-din Ibn ‘Taimiya (1263-1328), 
a preacher of the Jihad and a primary intellectual source of the Wah- 
habi movement, whose work, for obvious reasons, enjoys huge popu- 
larity nowadays in the Muslim world.” But Bayle’s article is devoted, 
not as one might expect, to a review of Taimiya’s life and ideas, nor 
even to a discussion of toleration or fanaticism (Pocock provides little 


' Specimen Historiae Arabum, sive Gregorii Abul Farajii Malatensis de Origine et Moribus Arabum 
succincta narratio, Oxford 1650 (new edition Oxford: Clarendon, 1806, in this latter edition 
p. 172). Barhebraeus (also Abulfaragius) was a Syriac Orthodox author of philosophical, 
historical and theological works and in fact one of the most versatile representatives of 
Syriac literature. The edition of the Specimen by Pocock was enriched with notes and 
commentaries, which draw on manuscript sources. It was followed by a more extensive 
history of the Arab people, Historia compendiosa dynastiarum (1653), a second, enlarged, 
edition of which was published ten years later, 2 vols, Oxford: Hall 1663. 

? Paul Hazard quotes it in his Crise de la conscience européenne, Paris 1935, p. 77. See 
also D. Horn, Das Bild des Renaissance-Humanismus in Bayle’s Dictionnaire, PhD diss., 
Marburg 1964. 

3 For a brief introduction see http://www.muslimphilosophy.com/ip/rep/H039.htm. 
For the present day popularity of Ibn Taimiya (under the impulse mainly of Sayyb 
Qutb (1906—1966)) see E. Sivan, Radical Islam. Medieval Theology and Modern Politics, New 
Haven 1990; Nazih N. Ayubi, Political Islam. Religion and Politics in the Arab World, London 
1993; S. Zubaida, Law and Power in the Islamic World, London 2005 (2003). 
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detail and Bayle seems to ignore that aspect of ‘Taimiya’s life), but to 
one particular remark, referred to by Pocock in order to illustrate the 
Muslim attitude towards the arts and sciences. Here is the main text 
of Bayle’s brief article, without the notes: 


TAKIDDIN—A Mahometan author. I shall mention but one thing 
relating to him; which is, that he said the Caliph Almamon‘ would be 
infallibly punished by Gop, for having disturbed the devotion of the Mus- 
sulmans, by the introduction of Philosophical studies. This thought has 
nothing singular in it. It has appeared in all the countries of the world 
and in all ages; and at this very day we find an infinite number of people 
complaining of Des Cartes and other modern philosophers of the first 
rank, as having occasioned the contempt which so many persons express 
for devotion and the mysteries of Christianity. This might afford matter 
for a large commentary.” 


Bayle’s immediate source—Pocock’s edition of Barhebraeus—had 
already been used for an article devoted to Barhebraeus himself, albeit 
under the alternative name of “Abulpharage”.® Moreover, by the end of 
vol. IV of the Dictionary most of what Bayle had to say on the subject 
of Islam must have been said already.’ And finally the article provides 
not even an excuse for Bayle’s favourite pastime: to weigh evidence, to 
correct an authority, to point out a contradiction, to pursue an argument 
to its very end—in brief, to be “critical”. In fact, the only conceivable 
reason for including the article is the imaginary commentary that could 
be added. But about what? About the relation between philosophy and 
piety, or about the fact that the tension between the two is of all ages? 
In fact, some commentary is given, even though for Bayle it is rather 
brief, also, presumably, because he (or more probably his publisher) is 
becoming wary: 


* Abu Jafar al-Ma’mun ibn Harun (786-833), son of Harun al-Rashid, attached to 
his court numerous scholars of different religions and sent emissaries to the Byzantine 
Empire to collect manuscripts of Greek philosophers and scientists. 

> I quote from the second edition of the English translation, published in London 
1738, as reprinted by Garland, New York 1984. In this edition vol. V, p. 286. For the 
French text see now also http://www.lib.uchicago.edu/efts/ ARTFL/projects/dicos/ 
BAYLE/page.form.html. 

ê Bayle, Dictionary IL, 50-51. Bayle finds him a good historian, although he admits 
that “Abulpharage could not be so exact in the Affairs of the Greeks and the Romans 
as those of Saracens and Tartar-Mongols.” 

7 See the article “Mahomet”, Bayle, Dictionary IV, pp. 26-47. 
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A thousand things could be said on this subject, both as to the fact itself 
and to the reason for it. However I shall be short, for I have already more 
copy than I want to make an end of this volume. 


According to Bayle the facts on which Taimiya (as I will call “Takid- 
din”) based his judgment have been well known ever since Antiquity. 
If Cicero needs examples of probable sayings based on “common 
beliefs” he almost automatically hits upon phrases like “the impious 
will be punished in the underworld” and “philosophers do not believe 
there are gods.”® As to the Muslim world Bayle agrees that philosophy 
had “raised doubts in the minds of men; it had discovered to a great 
many people the fooleries of the Mahometan sect; and by that means 
the public worship, piety and devotion had laboured under a surprizing 
discouragement”—Bayle may be thinking of Averroés (1126-1198), to 
whom he devoted an earlier article of his Dictionary, or of the great 
Arab tradition in astronomy, physics and medicine discussed by Pocock. 
In any case, Bayle basically endorses ‘Taimiya’s observation that the 
introduction of philosophy and science has been to the detriment of 
religion—-so the facts are on Taimiya’s side. What is more, the observa- 
tion can be extended to the non-Muslim world: philosophy can always 
become a cause of impiety and irreligion. 

From that point on, however, the remarque takes a somewhat differ- 
ent course. First of all, Bayle raises the question of the sincerity of 
philosophers. “Some people”, he claims, are convinced that Descartes 
and Gassendi “believed the real presence in the Eucharist as little as 
the fabulous stories of old Greece.” And “many people” have difficulty 
to believe that their followers can be sincere Catholics, on the ground 
that “if they were allowed to teach publickly their principles, they 
would [...] quickly undermine all the foundations of the Romish reli- 
gion.” Indeed, in a general way “Cartesians are suspected of irreligion 
and their philosophy is thought to be very dangerous to Christianity.” 
Bayle does not venture a personal judgment—presumably he knows 
too well that man has an almost infinite capacity to be blind to his 
own inconsistencies and in any case one can never be sure about the 


# “Probabile autem est id, quod fere solet fieri aut quod in opinione positum est aut 
quod habet in se ad haec quandam similitudinem, sive id falsum est sive verum. In 
eo genere, quod fere fieri solet, probabile huiusmodi est: ‘Si mater est, diligit filium; si 
avarus est, neglegit ius iurandum.’ In eo autem, quod in opinione positum est, huiusmodi 
sunt probabilia: ‘impiis apud inferos poenas esse praeparatas; eos, qui philosophiae 
dent operam, non arbitrari deos esse.’” Cicero, De inventione i, 46. 
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piety and devotion of others. That much is clear, the objective results 
of philosophy are ambiguous, to say the least: “the same persons who 
have removed in our age the darkness which the Schoolmen had spread 
all over Europe, have increased the number of Freethinkers, and made 
way for Atheism or Scepticism or the disbelief of the great mysteries 
of Christianity.” 

In a second step this position is generalized. Indeed, “some people” 
say the same thing of philology and the knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages “for it is pretended that Atheism never began to discover itself 
in France until the reign of Francis I and that the first appearance of 
it in Italy, was when philological learning was revived there.”° Again 
Bayle basically agrees with the observation. He concedes that many 
Italian humanists had little religion, but he also points out that “the 
restoration of the learned languages and polite literature made way 
for the Reformation, as the Monks and their adherents clearly foresaw, 
who continually inveighed against Reuchlin, Erasmus and the other 
scourges of ignorance.” Accordingly, the case of philology is similar 
to that of philosophy. Both serve to drive out ‘superstition’ (in the case 
of Catholicism) and “fooleries” (in the case of Islam), so are good; but 
they also carry with them risks which cannot be put under control. 
Accordingly, Bayle concludes: 


so unhappy is the fate of man that the knowledge which frees him from 
one evil throws him into another. Drive away ignorance and barbarity and 
you put an end to superstition and the foolish credulity of the people, so 
profitable to their leaders who afterwards employ their gain only to plunge 
themselves into idleness and debauchery; but by putting men in a capac- 
ity of discovering such disorders you raise in them a desire to examine 
everything and at last they are so much for enquiring and scanning that 
they find nothing that will satisfy their miserable reason. 


So what are we to do? “Wise people” have argued that it is imprudent 
in any case to go on accusing the philosophers of impiety: 


? François I* (1494-1547), King of France from 1515, protected humanists like Budé, 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, Lefèvre d’Etaples and Leonardo da Vinci; collected manuscripts 
and works of art; and built the most maginificent castles (Chambord, Fontainebleau). He 
also founded, as a rival to the University, the Collége des lecteurs royaux, which eventually 
became the Collége de France. In support of his claim Bayle quotes a passage from 
Jacques [de La Mariouse de] Clavigny de Ste Honorine, Le discernement et Pusage que le 
Prince doit faire des livres suspects, Paris: Martin, 1672, emphasizing that he does not “alledge 
what he [Clavigny] says as a matter of fact”—indeed, to his mind the problem is not 
the same for Catholics and Protestants (Clavigny was a Roman Catholic bishop). 
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For how great a scandal would it be for ignorant people if they took 
the pains to consider it with due attention to find that, according to the 
opinion of a great many Divines, there is but little religion among great 
Philosophers; that devotion is chiefly to be found among the vulgar; and 
that those ‘who have most carefully examined the marks of the divine 
authority of the holy Scripture are commonly less pious and devout 
than others.’ It were much more edifying to teach, with Plutarch, that 
Philosophy is a remedy for Impiety and Superstition; and with Origenes 
that no man can be pious without Philosophy. 


In any case, Bayle concludes, there is no real solution. In all things 
human there is a mixture of good and evil: “the same principle which 
is sometimes serviceable against error is sometimes prejudicial to 
truth.” 


Short though it is, “Takiddin” has the true characteristics of a Dictionary 
article. Bayle uses an anecdote, a quotation or an opinion as a pretext 
for drawing in several other sources, in order to compare and criticize 
them and to make a more general point—in brief, he organizes a dis- 
cussion, presides over a debate and leaves it to the reader to draw his 
own conclusion. Even so one would be hard put to specify what the 
object of the discussion is in this particular case. Most of the points 
had already been made in earlier articles, some of them frequently. In 
the article on “Aristotle” Bayle had also spoken of the difficulty of rec- 
onciling philosophy and piety and similarly insisted on the universality 
of the phenomenon. For although “it will be an everlasting subject of 
wonder to persons who know what Philosophy is to find that Aristotle’s 
Authority was so much respected in the Schools for Ages”, it should 
also be admitted that things have not always been like that: 


The ancient fathers had complained heavily of the Aristotelian Sect and it 
is almost a general Complaint that Philosophy does injury to Religion. But, 
on the other side, it is certain that Divinity wounds Philosophy: They are 
two Faculties, which would seldom agree about their just Boundaries, did 
not the Secular, or Ecclesiasticall, Powers, which are always in the interest 
of the former, take the necessary Precautions, to reconcile them.'® 


The quarrel between philosophers and theologians is eternal and 
unavoidable; if there is peace among them it is not because the prob- 
lems, which are fundamental, are solved but because authority—the 


10 “Aristotle” I, p. 469; rem. X, I, p. 472. 
P P 
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secular and ecclesiastical powers—intervenes. In fact, Bayle seems par- 
tially to blame the Cartesians themselves for being in a difficult position 
now because they do not operate as wisely as the Aristotelians did and 
refuse to see that sometimes it is better not to question any further or 
in any case to limit further discussion to a circle of specialists: 


If All who have embraced the Philosophy of Descartes had been endued 
with That wise Moderation, which makes a Man stop, when he has 
attained to a certain point; if they could have discerned what was fit to be 
divulged and what kept secret, they would not have raised such Clamour 
against the Sect in general. The Method of the ancient Philosophers was 
founded on good Reasons. They had Tenets for the Vulgar and Tenets 
for Disciples initiated into their Mysteries.!! 


On the whole it would have been better if Descartes and the Cartesians 
had kept far away from theology. Now that they have not, we must 
conclude that “the applying or endeavouring to accommodate Descartes’ 
Principles to the Doctrine of Religion has been of great Prejudice to 
his Sect and retards the Progress of it.”'? Although, therefore, there 
is considerable tension between any philosophy and any religion on a 
fundamental level, in this particular case the problem is aggravated by 
the fact that Cartesians felt the need to explain themselves on theologi- 
cal matters. But in fact there is no reason to believe that the problem 
cannot be solved on a practical level, as long as philosophers are pre- 
pared to show moderation and to keep in mind the specific audience 
whom they address. 

As a result, the precise point of the “Takiddin” commentary might 
be that nobody should complain; that, given the fact that “there is 
good and evil in everything human”, philosophy is neither absolutely 
good, nor absolutely evil; that there are also considerable advantages; 
and perhaps even that it would be better “to teach that philosophy is 
a remedy for impiety and superstition and that no man can be pious 
without philosophy”—a pious pretext which is in little danger of being 
discovered because, after all, the number of people that are actually 
interested in philosophy (let alone able to follow a philosophical argu- 
ment) is very small indeed. 

A marginal note, however, referring to a work by Elie Saurin (1639— 
1703) suggests that the point may be of a somewhat different nature. 


1 Ibid. 
' Ibid. 
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The reference is to Saurin’s Examen de la théologie de Mr Jurieu (1694).'° 
Not only is Jurieu (1637-1713), as he is summarized by Saurin, the 
alleged source of the claim that those who have most carefully examined the 
marks of the divine authority of Holy Scripture are commonly less pious and devout 
than others; the fact that Bayle draws attention to the commentaries by 
Saurin, suggests some measure of approval—particularly of the third 
one, I presume, that even though it is true that scholars are sometimes 
lacking in piety this does not diminish “the price of the distinct knowl- 
edge of the principles of religion.” Indeed, irreligion can be caused by 
many factors, not only intellectual.'* 

Accordingly, Bayle’s main point is probably more specific (and given 
the indirect reference to Jurieu possibly more personal) than it seemed at 
first. Some religions are more vulnerable to the risks ‘Taimiya is lament- 
ing about with respect to philosophy and philology—the protestant 
religion, which unlike the Roman Catholic religion (and a fortiori Islam) 
is not founded on authority but on examination, more than any other. 
To examine a claim is to call it into question, that is, to argue about 
it, to weigh up the pros and cons, and that means, sooner or later, that 
the arguments of the atheists should be considered as well—but should 
that mean that one must stop examining religious questions? Arguments, 
whether for, or against, religion are essentially human, so contain good 
as well as evil—the evil being that arguments used to refute false religion 
can easily be turned against true religion and that arguments used in 
support of true religion will never be totally convincing." If, therefore, 
the way of authority (the Catholic or the Muslim way) is unsatisfactory, 
the way of examination (the “Protestant” way) may perhaps be better 
intrinsically (because it is more in conformity with reason) but yields a 
result that can never be stable (given the fact that examination is endless 
in principle—we have never examined a claim enough, so will never 
have perfectly satisfactory reasons for taking one position rather than 


5 Élie Saurin, Examen de la théologie de Mr Jurieu, 2 vols., The Hague: Van Dole, 
1694. 

1 “Takiddin” I, 287 (note 6). Saurin had pointed out, 1) that one cannot be sure 
about the piety and devotion of others; 2) that Jurieu’s claim is false and that its false- 
hood can be demonstrated by reason, by experience and by Scripture; 3) that even 
though Jurieu is right in some cases, “le peu de dévotion des habiles gens peut venir de 
diverses causes qui ne diminuent rien du prix de la connaissance distincte des principes 
de la religion.” Examen I, pp. 98-102. 

15 Cf Bayle, Dictionary, “Anabaptists”, rem. F, I, p. 287; “Maimbourg”, rem. D, IV, 
p. 65. 
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the other). So some way or another we will have to live with that lack 
of stability, that is, with that inherent tendency to scepticism. 

In articles like “Nicolle” and “Pellisson” this theme is further elabo- 
rated. Given the “controversies which demonstrate that by the way of 
authority nor by that of examination can a man chase his opinion with 
the satisfaction of assuring himself that he hath made a good use of his 
reason”, the only viable strategy seems to be to show moderation: 


as things have two faces there is some reason to hope that well-turned 
minds will make an advantage of so unlucky a controversy [viz. on the 
way of examination and the way of authority|. They will learn to keep 
within due bounds Des Cartes’ maxim concerning the suspension of our 
judgement. They will learn to distrust natural light and to have recourse 
to the conduct of the spirit of God, since our reason is so imperfect. 
They will discover the necessity of adhering to the doctrine of grace and 
how much God is pleased with our humility, since he had been willing 
to mortify us even in the possession of his truths, having denied us the 
knowledge of them by the ways of a philosophical enquiry by which we 
arrive to the certain knowledge of some things. Ir 


So there could be “a third way”, which Bayle attributes, again, to a 
hypothetical participant in the debate, and which consists in what he 
calls a combination of education, examination and grace: “Education 
without grace and examination does only persuade; grace with edu- 
cation and sometimes without education and examination, or with a 
superficial examination, persuades to salvation.” 
be reassured by the fact that few people use the way of examination and 
very few people would be able to use it to its very end. Bayle is rather 
hesitant about this solution for which he refuses to take responsibility 
and which according to him could be feared.'® Why? Apart from the 
fact, presumably, that the third way amounts to partially giving up what 
was the distinctive characteristic of Protestants as compared to Monks 
and Muslims, the reason seems to be that the third way is contradic- 
tory. On one hand, it is admitted that “men ought to follow the way of 
examination”, whereas, on the other, it is taken for granted that there 
are only a few who feel bound to carry the burden—indeed, it looks 
as if the majority of people are encouraged not to follow the way of 


In any case, we may 


16 “Nicolle”, rem. C, IV, p. 363. 

17 “Pellisson”, rem. D, IV, p. 536. 

'8 “Note that this is not the discourse of the author of this book, but of a third party, 
which may be feared.” “Pellisson” (note 17), IV, p. 536. 
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examination. Moreover, a partial examination allows men to be ruled 
by their passions, which is even worse than a complete examination, 
even though this could end in scepticism and doubt.'* The only advan- 
tage is that “whereas those that err would perhaps become orthodox, 
if they were not persuaded that they are so already; the orthodox, it 
may be, preserve themselves from Heresy, because they are strongly 
prepossessed with the notion that they are orthodox.” Accordingly, 
by condoning the fact that few people are willing or able to go the 
way of examination (and to go it all the way), some people at least are 
allowed to preserve the purity of their faith—whereas the consequence 
of urging the way of examination could be that more people lose their 
faith. In any case, anything is better than the way of authority, which 
“necessarily leads every particular man to be a Mahometan in ‘Turkey, 
a Heathen in China and always of the national religion.’”””! 

Again, this tragic conflict—tragic because it means that faith cannot 
be the object of rational choice, whereas in matters even less impor- 
tant than faith we should always try and make a rational choice—is, 
according to Bayle, deepened by the fact that philosophy turned Car- 
tesian. Indeed, even if it is granted that the underlying problem is as 
universal as it is perennial, it is clear that problems are more specific 
and can less easily be solved if religion is based on the way of exami- 
nation and philosophy is based on the principle of evidence, in other 
words, by a combination of Protestantism and Cartesianism. Still, it 
is not the corrosive force of Cartesian doubt Bayle fears most, but the 
destructive influence of the principle of evidence, that is, of accepting 
something as true only after examining the grounds. On the authority 
of Abraham Heidanus (1597-1678), who in this particular instance 
completely agreed with his fellow Dutch Cartesians, Bayle interprets 
the “method of doubt” indeed not as an exhortation to scepticism, but 
as an injunction to examine every thing: 


It is not necessary actually to doubt and much less to affirm that all we 
have believed is false; it is sufficient to keep it in a kind of suspence, that 
is, not so suffer our persuasion to byass us in the judgment we are to pass 
upon the proofs of the existence of God and the difficulties and argu- 
ments of the Atheists. This is doubtless what Des Cartes intended, when 


“Pellisson”, rem. D, IV, p. 536 (b). 
“Pellisson”, rem. D, IV, p. 537. 
2! “Puccius”, rem. B, IV, p. 792. 
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he would have his philosopher doubt of everything before he examines 
the reasons of the certainty of it.” 


According to Bayle, however, that maxim should not be admitted in 
the discussion over religion, where it has the most devastating effects.” 
Indeed, according to a letter to an unknown correspondent the rule 
that “on ne doit jamais rien recevoir pour véritable qui n’ait été aupara- 
vant prouvé par de solides raisons” was one of the things Spinoza had 
learned from Descartes.” Accordingly, one would say, there should be 
a way of preventing that principle from spilling over from philosophy, 
where Bayle admits it is necessary and useful, into religion, where he 
believes it is often ruinous—often, not always, for Bayle invariably praises 
Descartes’ physics for allowing the refutation of the Roman Catholic 
dogma of transubstantiation.” 

One of the most vexing problems in Bayle research is of course 
how this should be interpreted. That much is clear, that it is exactly 
the problem which troubled many Dutch Cartesians as well and led 
some of them to conceive original solutions. Accordingly one would 
expect Bayle to show some interest at least in their work. The fact of 
the matter is that that is hardly the case. ‘Through Baillet’s biography of 
Descartes Bayle is certainly aware of the various crises his philosophy 
met during his lifetime—Utrecht (1641-1642), Leiden (1647—1648).”° 
He is also aware of one of the main Cartesian theologians, Christopher 
Wittich (1625-1687), whom he values as a theologian?’ but to whom 
he devotes an article in the Dictionary which in fact shows no more than 
lukewarm sympathy with his philosophy. After a short but correct sum- 


2 “Maldonat”, rem. L, IV, p. 81 (b). Bayle refers to Heidanus’ pamphlet on the 
1676 condemnation of Cartesianism at the University of Leiden: Consideratièn over eenige 
saecken onlanghs voorgevallen in de Universiteit binnen Leiden, Amsterdam: Van Soomeren, 1676 
(in the Latin translation “Hamburg 1678”). 

"7 “Nicolle”, rem. E, IV, p. 363 (and note 32). 

"7 Bayle to an unknown person, April 1706, Œuvres Diverses IV, p. 875. 

"7 The argument had been developed by Dutch Cartesians like Johannes de Raei 
(1621-1702), much to Descartes’ own displeasure one must assume. It runs as follows: 
wherever there is extension there is matter (for extension is the attribute of matter), so 
given the fact that in consecration the bread remains extended, it remains whatever 
matter it was (and not the body of Jesus Christ). 

? Adrien Ballet, Vie de Mon” Des-Cartes, 2 vols, Paris: Horthemels, 1691; see for 
example “Andreae”, rem. B, L p. 327, where this book is cited. Moreover, Bayle had been 
involved, indirectly at any rate, in providing Baillet with information on Descartes’ life 
in the Netherlands, cf. Th. Verbeek e.a., Descartes’ Correspondence: 1645, Utrecht 2003. 

"7 Bayle to Minutoli, 16 June 1682, Œuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye 1727-1731, 
IV, p. 605. 
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mary of his life and career Bayle goes on in a way which can only be 
read as a negative gloss on Wittich’s success in Leiden: 


The books which he had published and which turned in a manner all 
upon subjects that were partly theological and partly philosophical in the 
Cartesian way procured him a great number of opponents, but that only 
served to make him better known; so that he was judged worthy to teach 
Divinity in Leiden, the principal university of the United Provinces in the 
Low Countries. He entered upon that office in the month of November 
1671 and continued in it to his death, having a numerous auditory, to 
which not only the clearness of his ideas contributed but likewise his 
attachment to the doctrine of Des Cartes and Coccejus, which is indeed 
the least in favour with the great and powerful in Holland, but is most 
to the relish of the young people and of those who set up for men of 
wit.” 


It should be said that Bayle seems to have little sympathy with Coc- 
cejan theology (which, also in Wittich’s case, was the almost inevitable 
complement of Cartesian philosophy) and has little patience with the 
conflict between Voetian and Coccejan theology, which he believes 
nobody outside the Netherlands can hope to understand.” 

Abraham Heidanus receives a bit more attention than Wittich and, 
at first sight, also a bit more sympathy, possibly because, like Bayle 
himself, Heidanus was a victim of his own convictions: In 1676 he was 
dismissed from Leiden University after publicly protesting against the 
condemnation of twenty propositions allegedly drawn from Cartesian 
philosophy—in fact the majority were Coccejan (or Spinozist).*° Bayle 
knows Heidanus’ reaction—after three very successful editions in Dutch 
a Latin translation of it was published, allegedly in Hamburg, in 1678, 
which he sometimes uses as a source. Significantly, however, Bayle 
never deals with the careful strategy Heidanus devised to keep apart 
philosophy and theology. In fact, the only work by Heidanus Bayle 


B “Wittichius”, I, 564; cf. Bayle to Minutoli, 18 January 1685, Œuvres Diverses IV, 
p. 622. Bayle’s main source is the funeral oration for Wittich by Jacob Gronovius, 
Laudatio funebris recitata post obitum venerandi et eruditissimi viri Christophori Wittchu, Leiden: 
Verbessel, 1687. 

"7 Bayle to Constant, 29 June 1693, Œuvres Diverses IV, p. 693. 

3 Bayle’s source for the article is Wittich’s funeral oration for Heidanus (Leiden: 
Doude, 1679). This is Bayle’s excuse for the numerous details provided on Heidanus’ 
life in the Dictionary, where, according to Bayle, they are more fitting at any rate than 
in a funeral oration. “Heidanus”, rem. B, IL p. 361. The main source for the 1676 
condemnation remains Heidanus’ own pamphlet on it (quoted note 23). 
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really liked seems to have been De origine erroris?) Heidanus’ last work 
(it was published in the year of his death), in which he develops an 
elaborate theory of error, which leans on Descartes as well as Bacon, 
and which is not unlike what one finds in Malebranche’s Recherche de la 
vérité (1674-1675). Obviously the book confirmed Bayle in his opinion 
that the chances for holding a false belief to be true are much higher 
than for having a true belief and being certain of it—indeed, the theory 
is played out against Heidanus’ own doubts about there being specula- 
tive atheists (according to Bayle there are many factors that can lead 
people into error, and therefore into atheism, wholly apart from the fact 
that there are several counter-examples—true atheists like Lucretius, 
Plinius and Spinoza)” 

Henricus Regius (1598-1679), Joannes Clauberg (1622-1665) and 
Joannes de Raey (1621-1702), finally, who in their own way also devel- 
oped strategies to avoid the confusion between philosophy and theology, 
which as I said is a constant preoccupation of most Dutch Cartesians, 
are never even mentioned. 


If one seeks to explain this lack of attention and perhaps even sympathy 
on behalf of Bayle there are several factors one could think of. First of 
all, by the time of the Dictionary — indeed, by the time of Bayle’s arrival 
in the Low Countries—Cartesianism had become a somewhat obsolete 
phenomenon. Apart from Joannes de Raey, who was an isolated figure 
anyway, the more important figures of the movement had long been 
dead. Cartesian physics, moreover, which for quite some time had been a 
rallying point for those who rejected the substantial forms, was gradually 
replaced by a more experimental physics and eventually by the physics 
of Newton. Mutatis mutandis the same is true of Descartes’ adversaries. 
Since the death of Revius and Voetius, Gerard de Vries (1648-1705) 
and Johannes Regius (1656-1738), neither of them brilliant minds, 
were about the only ones to occasionally stir up the flames.” And by 
that time even they were ready to accept some new ideas, as long as 
they were grounded in some form of experience. De Vries, for example, 


3! A. Heidanus, De origine erroris, Amsterdam: Van Someren 1678. 

"7 Œuvres Diverses, II, p. 324. 

3 On the theological front Petrus van Mastricht (1630-1706) and Antonius Dries- 
sen (1684-1748) could also be cited; cf. A. Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy 
1625-1750, Leiden 2006. 
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who tenaciously fought his lonely battle against Cartesianism first in 
Leiden, where he was bullied by colleagues and students, and then in 
Utrecht, had some sympathy with Gassendi in whom he seems to have 
seen a viable alternative to Descartes.” And even Voetius’ son Daniel 
(1630-1660), who according to his father was a perfect representative 
of traditional philosophy, was an atomist in physics.” 

The second more important factor is presumably that according 
to Bayle the strategy of the Dutch Cartesians simply does not work. 
This relies on the possibility of making a distinction between ideas 
that do and ideas that do not pertain to philosophy. According to De 
Raey for example philosophy deals only with a peculiar type of ideas, 
namely those that are clear and distinct, therefore “pure” and accord- 
ingly innate (for being inherent to the mind), whereas all other ideas 
{including those we need to understand Scripture) not only are not clear 
and distinct but are also acquired by the mind in collaboration with 
the body.” And parallel strategies had been developed by Wittich, not 
only in his early work on the relation between philosophy and theology 
(which Bayle seems to know quite well) but also in his work against 
Spinoza.” Nothing of it resonates with Bayle whose notion of reason 
is in fact much more instrumental than that of Descartes and the Car- 
tesians. If for these reason is primarily a small collection of contents 
(clear and distinct ideas), which can easily be distinguished from other 
contents, so that disciplines dealing with different contents are more 
or less autonomous with respect to each other, reason is for Bayle a 
faculty of raising questions, of detecting contradictions, of spinning 


3t He even provided a new edition of Gassendi’s Disquisitio metaphysica, Utrecht 
1691; see my article “Gassendi et les Pays-Bas” in: S. Murr (ed), Gassendi et l'Europe 
(1592-1792), Paris 1997, pp. 263-273. 

3° See my “Gassendi et les Pays-Bas”. 

3 See my articles “Tradition and Novelty: Descartes and some Cartesians”, in: 
T. Sorell (ed), The Rise of Modern Philosophy. The Tension between the New and Traditional 
Philosophies from Machiavelli to Leibniz, Oxford 1993, pp. 167-196; “Les cartésiens face 
a Spinoza”, in: P. Cristofolini (ed), L’Hérésie spinoziste. La discussion sur le Tractatus theo- 
logico-politicus, 1670-1677, et la réception immédiate du spinozisme, Amsterdam 1995, pp. 
77-88. 

37 I am referring to Wittichius’ Consensus veritatis in scriptura divina [...] cum veritate 
philosophica a renato Des Cartes detecta, Nijmegen: Wijngaerden, 1659. On Wittich’s cri- 
tique of Spinoza see my article “Wittich’s Critique of Spinoza”, in: Tad Schmalz (ed), 
Receptions of Descartes. Cartesianism and Anti-Cartesianism in Early Modern Europe, London 
2005, pp. 113-127. 
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out consequences. Accordingly, it is very difficult to keep reason within 
certain limits. Once people start using reason, that is, raising questions, 
they will not easily be stopped using their reason, if only because any 
point established by reason can in turn be called into question. 


BAYLE AND OCCASIONALISM: 
THE ARGUMENT FROM CONTINUOUS CREATION 


Todd Ryan 


From the time of his earliest writings, Bayle’s metaphysical thought is 
marked by the profound influence of Malebranche. Perhaps more than 
any other doctrine, it is the theory of occasionalism that constitutes 
for Bayle Malebranche’s most important contribution to modern phi- 
losophy. Throughout his early writings Bayle enthusiastically defends 
the thesis that God alone is a real efficient cause.! Of course, this is 
not to say that on Bayle’s view occasionalism was free of difficulties. 
On the contrary Bayle gradually grew more circumspect in his assess- 
ment, characterizing the theory towards the end of his life as simply 
“à préférer à "hypothese commune.”? However, this moderation in his 
enthusiasm for occasionalism arguably arose less from a weakening of 
his commitment to the metaphysical arguments in support of the theory 
than from an acute awareness of the seemingly inescapable theological 
and moral consequences of the view.” 

As is well known, Malebranche offered a number of distinct argu- 
ments in favor of the thesis that God alone is a real efficient cause, 
many of which find at least some place in Bayle’s writings. Doubtless 
the best known and most influential of these is the Necessary Connec- 
tion Argument, according to which for any two events, if one event 
is the true cause of the other, there must be a necessary connection 
between the occurrence of the one and the occurrence of the other. 
However, the argument continues, such a connection obtains only 
between God’s volitions and their objects, from which it follows that God 
alone is the true cause of every contingent state of affairs. By contrast, 


' See, for example, the lectures on metaphysics, in: Pierre Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, 4 
vols, The Hague 1727-1731, IV, p. 462, and philosophical theses, Oeuvres Diverses IV, 
pp. 138-140. 

2 Oeuvres Diverses ITI, p. 789b. 

7 In a discussion of the problem of mind-body interaction in the Réponse aux questions 
dun provincial, Bayle observes that the occasionalist solution “est sujette à des inconvé- 
niens très-facheux, quoi qu’il me paroisse que ce soit la seule qu’on puisse donner.” 
Oeuvres Diverses III, p. 940b. 
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all finite objects and events are at best mere occasional causes of their 
effects. Recently, however, commentators have begun to explore other 
arguments marshaled by Malebranche in defense of occasionalism. 
Some, like the Quod Nescis Argument, have struck many as too limited 
in scope—or simply too feeble—to suit Malebranche’s purposes. Of 
greater interest in the recent literature has been what might be called 
the Argument from Continuous Creation. According to this argument, 
the radical dependence of creatures is such that God must sustain them 
in existence at every moment by a continuous act of creation. From 
this it is supposed to follow that God is the sole and complete cause 
of every contingent state of affairs. 

Although, to my knowledge, Bayle never explicitly formulates a ver- 
sion of the Necessary Connection argument, he does defend its crucial 
premise—namely, that real efficient causation requires a necessary con- 
nection between cause and effect—against an objection by Fontenelle.* 
And, of course, the Quod Nescis argument pervades the whole of 
Bayle’s thinking about causation.” However, it is the third argument, 
the Argument from Continuous Creation, that I wish to discuss here. 
The reason for this choice is two-fold. First, numerous commentators 
have seen in the Argument from Continuous Creation Malebranche’s 
preferred, indeed, his best argument for occasionalism. ‘Thus, Andrew 
Pyle characterizes the argument as Malebranche’s “final and defini- 
tive argument for occasionalism”, whereas Steven Nadler judges it to 
be Malebranche’s “most powerful and sweeping argument” for occa- 
sionalism.® More importantly, a careful examination of Malebranche’s 
standard presentation of the Argument from Continuous Creation 
reveals it to be at once more restricted in scope and more philosophi- 
cally problematic than has been commonly recognized. For this reason 
the strikingly original version of the argument developed by Bayle is 
especially deserving of our attention, since it arguably avoids in some 
measure the weaknesses that beset Malebranche’s formulation of the 
argument. 


+ Ibid., V-I, pp. 171-205. 

> For an extended discussion of the Quod Nescis argument in Bayle, see G. Mori, 
Bayle philosophe, Paris 1999, Chapter 3. 

5 A. Pyle, Malebranche, London 2003, p. 111; S. Nadler, “Malebranche on Causation”, 
in: S. Nadler (ed), The Cambridge Companion to Malebranche, Cambridge 2000, p. 126. 
Similarly, K. Clatterbaugh maintains that the Argument from Continuous Creation 
“seems to bear the weight of Malebranche’s occasionalism.” See The Causation Debate 
in Modern Philosophy 1637-1739, New York 1999, p. 117. 
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Neither the claim that God’s sustenance of the world amounts to a 
continuous re-creation nor the attempt to exploit that position as an 
argument for occasionalism was, of course, new to Malebranche. The 
dogma of continuous creation was a commonplace of Late Scholastic 
theology whose origins are to be found in Aquinas, but which received a 
modern formulation from Descartes.’ For his part Bayle also defends the 
claim that at every moment creatures must be sustained by a continuous 
act of creation. Indeed, for Bayle the doctrine admits of not only a 
theological, but a philosophical demonstration. In the article “Rodon” 
Bayle sketches a brief philosophical justification of the view: 


Il faut rejetter les notions les plus manifestes, ou tomber d’accord qu’un 
être tiré du néant par la vertu infinie du Créateur, ne peut avoir en lui- 
même aucune cause de son existence: il ne peut donc continuer d’exister 
que par la même vertu qui l’a produit au commencement: il est donc 
créé dans tous les momens de sa durée; c’est-a-dire il n’existe a chaque 
moment, qu’à cause que Dieu continue de vouloir ce qu’il a voulu, lors 
que cet être a commencé d’exister. Cet acte de la volonté divine ne peut 
point cesser d’être créatif pendant qu’il subsiste, puis qu’il Pa été au 
prémier moment de l’existence de la créature.® 


Moreover, a number of early followers of Descartes, among them 
Louis de La Forge and Antoine Le Grand, attempted to draw some 
sort of occasionalist conclusion from the shared principle that at every 
moment God sustains creatures in existence through a continuous 
act of recreation.” Very roughly, the guiding idea is this. If at every 


7 In a famous passage from Meditation III Descartes sought to provide a sound philo- 
sophical basis for the thesis as part of his attempt to secure our knowledge of God’s 
existence. Descartes argued that there must be some cause that is responsible for his 
continued existence at each moment, since “de ce qu’un peu auparavant j’ai esté, il ne 
s'ensuit pas que je doive maintenant estre, si ce n’est qu’en ce moment quelque cause 
me produise et me crée, pour ainsi dire, derechef, c’est à dire me conserve.” Oeuvres de 
Descartes, 11 vols, eds C. Adam and P. Tannery, Paris 1964-1978, IX-1, p. 39. Descartes 
goes on to assert that only God possesses the power to sustain him in existence, since no 
other entity has the power of creation, and “une substance, pour estre conservée ... a 
besoin du mesme pouvoir et de la mesme action, qui seroit necessaire pour la produire 
et la créer tout de nouveau, si elle n’éstoit point encore.” Ibidem. 

8 Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1740, art. “Rodon”, rem. 
D, p. 65. 

" For a discussion of La Forge’s formulation of the argument, see S. Nadler, “Louis 
de La Forge and the Development of Occasionalism: Continuous Creation and the 
Activity of the Soul”, in: Journal of the History of Philosophy 36 (1998), pp. 215-231. 
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moment God is causally responsible for the existence of every finite 
entity, then since God’s will is of itself sufficient for the production of 
the objects of his volition, there is little or no room for the notion of 
a real, but finite cause. To help sharpen this initial statement, consider 
the following two theses concerning God’s causal role with respect to 
the created world: '® 


Weak Conservation Thesis (WC): At every moment God is the complete 
and exclusive cause of the existence of every finite substance. 


Strong Conservation Thesis (SC): At every moment God is the complete 
and exclusive cause of the existence of every finite substance and of every 
quality of every finite substance. 


The theory of weak conservation expressed by (WC) is meant to capture 
a minimal commitment shared by all proponents of the view that God’s 
conservation is a continuous creation. According to it, God alone is 
causally responsible for the existence of every finite substance at every 
moment. By contrast (SC) expresses an understanding of continuous 
creation strong enough to secure a thoroughgoing occasionalist theory of 
causation. According to this principle, God alone is causally responsible 
not only for the existence of every finite substance, but of every qual- 
ity of those substances as well. Now, given that most defenders of the 
doctrine of continuous creation would resist the suggestion that finite 
objects can be no more than occasional causes of their associated effects, 
one way of framing the philosophical objective of the Argument from 
Continuous Creation is as an attempt to invoke certain metaphysical 
principles that will license the move from the Weak Conservation Thesis 
to the Strong Conservation Thesis. 

In a well-known passage from the Entretiens sur la métaphysique et sur la 
religion Malebranche offers what is perhaps his fullest statement of the 
Argument from Continuous Creation.'! He writes: 


Clatterbaugh discusses Le Grand’s “Divine Concursus Argument” in The Causation Debate, 
pp. 107-108. Malebranche’s use of the argument is discussed in R. Sleigh, “Leibniz 
on Malebranche on Causality”, in: J. Cover and M. Kulstad (eds), Central Themes in 
Early Modern Philosophy, Indianapolis 1990, pp. 161-193. 

10 I have been aided in my thinking about these issues by Sleigh, “Leibniz on Male- 
branche” and P Quinn, “Divine Conservation, Secondary Causes, and Occasionalism”, 
in: T. V. Morris (ed), Divine and Human Action, Ithaca 1988, pp. 50-73. 

!! References to works by Malebranche are from A. Robinet (ed), Oeuvres Completes 
de Malebranche, 20 vols, Paris 1958-1967. 
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La création ne passe point, la conservation des créatures n’étant de la part 
de Dieu qu’une création continuée, qu’une même volonté qui subsiste, 
et qui opere sans cesse. Or Dieu ne peut concevoir, ni par consequent 
vouloir qu’un corps ne soit nulle part, ou qu’il n’ait avec les autres certains 
rapports de distance. Dieu ne peut donc vouloir que ce fauteüil existe, et 
par cette volonté le créer ou le conserver, qu’il ne le place là ou là, ou 
ailleurs. Donc il y a contradiction qu’un corps en puisse remuer un autre. 
Je dis plus: il y a contradiction que vous puissiez remeur vôtre fauteuil 
[...] La démonstration en est claire. Car nulle puissance, quelque grande 
qu'on l’imagine, ne peut surmonter, ni même égaler celle de Dieu. Or il y 
a contradiction que Dieu veüille que ce fauteüil soit, qu’il ne veüille qu’il 
soit quelque part, et que par l'efficace de sa volonté d ne Py mette, il ne 
Py conserve, il ne ly crée. Donc nulle puissance ne peut le transporter 
où Dieu ne le transporte pas, ni le fixer ou l’arrêter où Dieu ne arrête 
pas, si ce n’est que Dieu accommode l’efficace de son action à l’action 
inefficace de ses créatures. !? 


Taking Malebranche’s example of the armchair, the basic strategy of 
the argument can be stated as follows. In order for the armchair to 
endure, God must continuously sustain it in existence—at each moment 
he must recreate the armchair. Now, in order to create an armchair, 
God must place it in a determinate location—that is, with a determinate 
spatial relation to every other existing body. From this Malebranche 
concludes that the various states of motion and rest of the armchair 
are a simple function of its creation by God over successive moments. 
If God re-creates the armchair in the same location, the chair is at rest. 
If he re-creates it at spatially continuous locations, it is in motion.” 
Malebranche then attempts to exclude the real causal efficacy of finite 
substances. As a preliminary point, notice that for Malebranche God’s 
sole means of exercising his power is by an act of volition.'* Therefore, 
if God is the cause of some state of affairs obtaining, that state of 
affairs is the result of a divine volition. Now consider some body, A, 
which God, as a result of his continuous creative activity, produces at 


12 Oeuvres de Malebranche XII, p. 160. Other formulations of the argument can be 
found at X, p. 50 and III, pp. 237-343. 

B This point is made more clearly in the Méditations chrétiennes, where Malebranche 
writes “un corps est en repos, parce que Dieu le crée ou le conserve toûjours dans le 
même lieu: il est en mouvement, parce que Dieu le crée ou le conserve toûjours suc- 
cesivement en differens lieux.” Oeuvres de Malebranche X, p. 50. 

14 Tn his less cautious moments Malebranche sometimes seems to suggest the stronger 
thesis that if God is cause of some state of affairs p obtaining, then God wills that 
p obtain. However, for various reasons both theological and philosophical, I think, 
Malebranche would resist this characterization of his position. 
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a determinate location and time. In order for some other body, B, to 
be a real cause of motion in À, it would have to cause A to occupy a 
different location than the one in which God willed it to exist at that 
moment. But, Malebranche asserts, for B to bring about such a change 
in the location of A, would require it to override a positive volition of 
God. However, since God’s will is omnipotent, it cannot be contravened, 
and consequently no finite object has the power to move a body. 

Although this line of argument raises a number of interpretive issues, 
I want to focus on what I take to be a serious difficulty for Malebranche’s 
position. Consider two ways by which one who subscribes to the Weak 
Conservation Thesis might nevertheless defend the real causal efficacy 
of finite material substances. First, one might insist on the distinction 
between the causal production of substances on the one hand and 
of states of substances on the other. Thus, one could agree that at 
every moment God is the complete and exclusive cause of every finite 
substance, while pointing out that this leaves open the possibility that 
a creature might causally produce one or more qualities or states of 
those substances. On this view, which we might call the Division of 
Labor thesis, God creates the finite substances, while creatures are real 
causes of at least some of their qualities. Alternatively, a defender of 
the compatibility of Weak Conservation with real secondary causes 
might concede that God is the complete cause of all of the qualities 
of substances as well as the substances themselves, yet insist that finite 
substances concur with God in the production of one or more of those 
qualities. On this view God and secondary, or natural, causes are each 
held to be complete causes of the same effect. ‘This concurrentist position 
was advanced by Aquinas, according to whom there is a kind of causal 
overdetermination in the production of contingent states of affairs in 
that “the same effect is ascribed to a natural cause and to God, not as 
though part were affected by God and part by the natural agent; but 
the whole effect proceeds from each.” 

I believe that both of these alternatives pose difficulties for Male- 
branche’s version of the Argument from Continuous Creation. Consider 
first the Division of Labor thesis. To rule it out, Malebranche must 
show that it is God’s volition alone that is causally responsible for the 
existence of every quality of every finite substance. How does Mal- 
ebranche attempt to do so? One line of interpretation that has found 


'S Quoted in Clatterbaugh, The Causation Debate, p. 59. 
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a good deal of support among contemporary scholars is to read Male- 
branche as appealing to the principle that God cannot create abstract 
or indeterminate objects. As Nadler puts the point, 


just as God cannot create/sustain a body in abstraction but only with 
specific and particular modes— especially spatial relations to other bod- 
ies—so must God, it would seem, create and sustain not some pure 
thinking substance in abstraction but a particular individual mind with 
its particular thoughts, its modes. !° 


Presumably this is meant to follow somehow from the dam: common 
to most philosophers of the seventeenth century that everything that 
exists is particular, or in other words, fully determinate.'’ Thus, Pyle 
argues that “given that a body cannot exist without a determinate set 
of modes”, God must be causally responsible for all the properties of 
created substance. '® 

Admittedly, this construal of the argument can be found among 
Malebranche’s contemporaries. Thus, the Protestant theologian Isaac 
Jaquelot argued that in creating a finite substance such as my mind, 
God must will to create each of its qualities, since every object is fully 
determinate, or in other words, since I do not exist “comme un étre 
sans forme, comme une espece, ou quelqu’autre des universaux de la 
Logique [, but rather] je suis un Individu”'® Yet despite its enduring 
appeal, the argument so construed cannot rule out the Division of Labor 
thesis. From the fact that every existent is fully determinate, it follows 
only that there must be some cause which determines each object to 
have the particular set of properties that it does. It does not follow that 
this cause must be God. Or, to put the point another way, it is one thing 
to say that every existent must be fully determinate; it is quite another 
to say that it follows from God’s continuous creation not only that he 
wills at each moment the existence of every created substance, but of 


15 Nadler, “La Forge and Occasionalism”, p. 221. Similarly, Pyle asserts that “this 
argument is perfectly general, applying to minds as well as bodies. Just as God cannot 
create a body without determinate values for its size, shape, and position, so He cannot 
create a mind without a corresponding set of psychological modes, i.e. perceptions and 
inclinations.” Malebranche, p. 113. 

17 A more formal statement of the principle is that for every substance x and property 
E either x is F at time t or x is not-F at time t. 

'8 Pyle, Malebranche, p. 111. 

19 I, Jaquelot, Avis sur le Tableau du socinianisme, cited by Bayle in Oeuvres Diverses III, 
p. 787b. Malebranche himself argues that “il y a contradiction qu’un corps ne soit ni 
en repos, ni en movement.” Oeuvres de Malebranche XII, p. 155. 
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that of every quality of every substance as well. The former principle 
is true, but insufficient to secure the occasionalist thesis (SC). The latter 
would be sufficient, but it is itself a substantive philosophical thesis that 
stands in need of justification. 

At this point it is natural to ask what other resources Malebranche 
might have for ruling out real secondary causes. As we have just seen 
the claim that God must re-create finite material substances does not 
straightforwardly entail that it is God’s volition that is the cause of every 
state of that substance for some arbitrarily chosen moment. However, 
there is one case in which the inference is licensed, namely at the first 
moment of creation. For in that case there can be no question of an 
antecedently existing finite object, which might causally contribute to 
the production of any substance or its qualities. If we add the plausible 
assumption that no finite substance can exist without any qualities 
whatsoever, it follows that at the first moment of creation God must 
will the existence of each substance as well as its full complement of 
qualities. What Malebranche must show in order to secure (SC) is that 
the same holds at every subsequent moment. To this end Malebranche 
insists that God must create the universe at each moment, and if he 
stopped willing that it exist, it would ipso facto cease to do so. Accord- 
ing to Malebranche, 


Dieu veut qu’il ait un tel monde. Sa volonté est toute-puissante: voilà 
donc ce monde fait. Que Dieu ne veüille plus qu’il y ait de monde: le 
voilà donc anéanti. Car assurément le monde dépend des volontez du 
Créateur. Si le monde subsiste, c'est donc que Dieu continuë de vouloir 
que le monde soit. La conservation des créatures n’est donc de la part 
de Dieu que leur création continue.” 


However, as yet we do not have an argument for the Strong Conserva- 
tion Thesis. For suppose we grant that if God were to cease to will that 
the universe exist, it would immediately go out of existence. By itself this 
does not show that at any non-initial moment God’s creative act must 
also be the cause of the states of substance. For even if some qualities 
of substance were the result of real secondary causes, the ontological 
dependence of qualities on their substances ensures that if God were to 
cease to sustain the substances in existence, the whole created universe 
would disappear. However, Malebranche goes on to suggest that what 
the argument shows is that it is the numerically same act of will that 


20 Oeuvres de Malebranche XII, pp. 156-157. 
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sustains objects in existence as that which brought them into existence 
at the first moment of creation. Now because God’s volition must be 
causally responsible for every state of substance at the initial moment 
of creation, it must likewise be productive of the states of substance 
at subsequent moments.”! Thus, he writes: 


la création ne passe point, puisqu’en Dieu la conservation et la création 
ne sont qu’une même volonté, et qui par consequent est nécessairement 
suivie des mêmes effets.” 


Unfortunately, this argument seems no more able to secure (SC) than 
its predecessor. For suppose we grant that God’s ceasing to will the 
existence of an object is sufficient for its ceasing to exist. It does not 
follow that at every non-initial moment of creation, it is God alone 
who is the cause of the accidental qualities of creatures.” 

As a result Malebranche’s version of the argument faces serious dif- 
ficulty in ruling out what I have called the Division of Labor thesis. It 
seems to me that the argument faces equal difficulty with the concur- 
rentist theory of causal overdetermination. Recall that on this view God 
and secondary, or natural, causes are each held to be complete causes 
of the same effect. As we have seen, Malebranche maintains that in 
sustaining a material object in existence at each moment, God must 
will that the object exist in a determinate location. However, since no 
finite object has sufficient force to override a divine volition, it is God’s 
will alone that is causally responsible for fixing the location of the body 
at each moment. The problem with this line of argument, as several 
commentators have remarked, is that if it works at all, it serves at most 
to rule out cases in which the alleged natural cause conflicts with the 
contents of the divine volition.** But the point of the Concurrentist 
Account is that God’s volition and the finite substance work together 
so as to produce the same effect. It must be admitted that nothing in 
what Malebranche says suffices to preclude that possibility. 


2! This pattern of reasoning is suggested by Malebranche’s argument at Oeuvres de 
Malebranche X, p. 50. 

"7 Ibid., XII, p. 157. 

# Robert Sleigh constructs a related version of the argument from continuous cre- 
ation, which he immediately dismisses as “naïve”. See his “Leibniz on Malebranche 
on Causality”, p. 179. 

# See, for example, ibid., p. 191. 
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Bayle and the Nature of Cartesian Modes 


It is here that Bayle believes he has a contribution to make to the 
debate.” The specific context in which Bayle develops his version of 
the argument concerns the possibility of absolving God of responsi- 
bility for the presence of moral evil in the world. More specifically 
Bayle portrays Zoroaster, a defender of the Manichean hypothesis, as 
arguing ad hominem against the Christian philosophers that the doctrine 
of continuous creation is incompatible with the real causal agency of 
created minds and that therefore the presence of moral evil in the 
world cannot be explained by appeal to human free will.” Although 
the immediate aim of Bayle’s version of the argument is to demonstrate 
that no finite mental substance can be a real cause of its own states, he 
makes clear that the argument holds generally against any real causal 
power in finite, created beings.” He writes: 


par les idées que nous avons d’un Etre créé, nous ne pouvons point com- 
prendre qu’il soit un principe d'action, qu’il se puisse mouvoir lui-même, 
et que recevant dans tous les momens de sa durée son existence et celle 
de ses facultez, que la recevant, dis-je, toute entiere d’une autre cause, il 
crée en lui-même des modalitez par une vertu qui lui soit propre.”® 


According to Bayle it is the modern doctrine that modes are not distinct 
from the substance in which they inhere that clinches the argument 


"7 Tn fact Bayle may have been influenced by Malebranche, since there is one text in 
which Malebranche anticipates Bayle’s argument. In the Traité de Morale Malebranche 
argues as follows: “Toutes les volontéz des créatures sont par elles-méme inefficaces. 
Il n’y a que celui qui donne l’être, qui puisse donner les maniéres de l’être, puisque 
les maniéres des êtres ne sont que les étres mémes de telle ou telle fagon [...]. Car 
qu’y a-t-il de plus évident, que si Dieu, par exemple, conserve un corps toûjours dans 
le méme lieu, nulle créature ne pourra le mettre dans un autre [...]. C’est la méme 
chose des maniéres d’être des esprits. Si Dieu conserve ou crée l’ame dans une maniére 
d’être qui l’affige, telle qu’est la douleur, nul esprit ne pourra Pen délivrer, ni lui faire 
sentir du plaisir; si Dieu ne s’accord avec lui pour éxecuter ses desires.” Oeuvres de 
Malebranche XI, p. 160. 

26 “nous n’avons aucune idée distincte qui puisse nous faire comprendre, qu’un Etre, 
qui n’existe point par lui même, agisse pourtant par lui-même. Zoroastre dira donc que 
le libre arbitre donné à l’homme n’est point capable de se donner une détermination 
actuelle, puis qu’il existe incessament et totalement par l’action de Dieu.” Dictionnaire 
historique et critique, art. “Manicheans”, rem. D, p. 306a. Bayle repeats the claim that the 
doctrine of continuous creation cannot be reconciled with the attribution of freedom 
of indifference to finite spiritual substances in the art. “Spinoza”, rem. O, p. 262b. 

27 Cf. Oeuvres Diverses III, p. 785a 

°8 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. “Pauliciens”, rem. F. p. 628a. Cf. art. “Mani- 
cheens”, rem. D, p. 306a. 
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against the real efficacy of secondary causes.” For he goes on to argue 
that the states of a finite mental substance are either distinct or indis- 
tinct from the substance of the soul. If they are distinct, then they are 
created ex nihilo. But, Bayle maintains, it is agreed on all hands that no 
finite being has the power to create, and therefore no created mind can 
be the cause of its own mental states. If on the other hand accidents 
are not distinct from the substance to which they belong—that is, if as 
the modern philosophers hold, they are mere modifications—they can 
only be produced by the same cause that produces the substance itself. 
Now it is obvious that no finite mental substance is the cause of its own 
existence. As a result no finite created mind can be the cause of its own 
mental states. However, despite his suggestion that the argument is a 
simple corollary of the modern conception of accidental qualities as 
modes, when he spells out the argument more fully in the Réponse aux 
questions d’un provingial, it turns out to be interestingly more complex. 

Bayle’s fullest development of the argument occurs in the course of 
his controversy with Isaac Jaquelot. In response to Bayle’s ad hominem 
argument against the Christian philosophers, Jaquelot had suggested 
that continuous creation might be reconciled with the mind’s being a 
real cause of at least some of its states as follows. At each moment God 
creates a mental substance along with its active faculties. Moreover, 
these faculties are brought into existence in the act of producing. Thus, 
while God is causally responsible for maintaining the substance and 
its faculties in existence at each moment, these faculties themselves are 
real causes of certain of its mental states. Bayle rejects this solution, 
arguing that if one grants that no creature can be productive in the 
first moment of creation, it must be conceded that it is equally passive 
in subsequent moments. He observes 


Vous voïez que par raport au premier instant il [ Jaquelot] donne toute 
Pactivité au Créateur, et qu’il ne laisse aux Créatures que la qualité d’êtres 
passifs. Or elles ont autant de besoin d’être créées au second instant 
qu'au premier, puis que leur conservation est une création continuée, 
il doit donc dire qu’elles sont autant un être passif au second instant 
qu’au premier.” 


2° Commenting on this passage in a later work, Bayle claims to have confirmed the 
Argument from Continuous Creation by “la nouvelle philosophie qui nous apprend 
que les modes d'une substance ne sont point distincts de cette substance.” Oeuvres 
Dwerses IV, p. 43a. 

30 Tbid., III, p. 788a. 
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At first glance this looks like a version of the problematic argument 
based on the numerical identity of God’s creative volition that we 
found in Malebranche. However, I believe that Bayle has something 
different in mind. To appreciate his argument, consider first the initial 
moment of creation of some mental substance.” According to Bayle, 
the mental substance cannot be a cause of its own states, and therefore 
it is God who must create the substance along with all of its qualities 
or modes. He offers two arguments for this claim. First, Bayle draws on 
Scholastic views concerning the impossibility of a creature to concur 
in its own conservation, arguing that “ce qui se conserve, agit; or, ce 
qui agit, existe, et rien ne peut agir avant que d’avoir son existence 
complete, donc si une Créature se conservoit, elle agiroit avant que 
d’étre.”*’ Therefore, if God were to create a substance with only its 
active faculties, the substance could not act because “nothing can act 
before having its complete existence.” Bayle claims that the argument 
is no mere probability, but founded on “les premiers principes de la 
métaphysique." 

Commenting on this passage in the Theodicy, Leibniz conceded that 
it cannot be said that at a single moment of time, God first creates a 
substance with its active faculties, after which these faculties produce 
some state of the substance, as this would require that within a single 
moment of time one could distinguish an earlier and a later. However, 
Leibniz maintained that there is a logical (rather than temporal) priority 
between the creation of a substance with its powers on the one hand 
and the exercise of those powers on the other, and that this priority 
of reason leaves room for real causal agency: 


Supposons que la créature soit produite de nouveau à chaque instant; 
accordons aussi que l’instant exclut toute priorité de temps, étant indi- 
visible: mais faisons remarquer qu’il n'exclut pas la priorité de nature, 
ou ce qu’on appelle antériorité in Signo rationis, et qu'elle suffit. La pro- 
duction, ou action par laquelle Dieu produit, est antérieure de nature à 
Pexistence de la créature qui est produite; la créature prise en elle-même, 
avec sa nature et ses propriétés nécessaires, est anterieure à ses affections 


3! As is well known, Bayle defends an atomistic conception of time at Dictionnaire 
historique et critique, art. “Zenon d’Elée”, rem. F, pp. 538-539. 

77 Oeuvres Diverses TI, p. 788a. 

"7 Thid. 
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accidentelles et à ses actions; et cependant toutes ces choses se trouvent 
dans le même moment. 


In short Leibniz argues that within a single moment we can affirm a 
logical priority between God’s production of a substance and its active 
faculties on the one hand, and the substance’s exercise of those facul- 
ties on the other. 

It is at this point that Bayle offers his second and more important 
argument, based on the Cartesian doctrine that modes are not truly 
distinct from their substance. From this Bayle concludes that their 
production can occur only by an act of creation. He writes: 


Pon ne sauroit soûtenir sans admettre des absurditez inconcevables, qu’il 
y a une distinction réelle entre la substance des esprits, leurs facultez, et 
les actes de ces facultez. La substance spirituelle, sa faculté de penser, la 
pensée qu’elle a dans chaque moment, ne sont qu’une seule chose [...]. 
[Ainsi Paction créatrice qui tombe sur la substance des esprits, et sur 
leur capacité de penser, tombe nécessairement sur leur pensée actuelle. 
Il y auroit contradiction que de trois choses réellement identifiées Dien 
en créât deux et ne créât pas la troisiéme.* 


Thus, Bayle rejects any distinction between the faculties of a substance 
and the acts of those faculties. This radicalized version of Cartesian 
metaphysics supplies the missing premise to the Argument from Con- 
tinuous Creation. For if the faculties of a substance are in no way 
distinct from the acts of the substance, and these in turn are mere 
modifications that are not ontologically distinct from the substance to 
which they belong, then in creating a substance with, say, the faculty 
of volition, God must create the volitions themselves. 

However, even if we grant that the created substance cannot be caus- 
ally responsible for any of its own modifications at the initial moment 
of creation, still the question remains why can it not be at least a 
partial cause of the accidents that it will have at subsequent moments? 
According to Bayle the impossibility of creatures concurring with God 
to produce accidents at subsequent moments follows somehow from the 
impossibility of their concurring at the initial moment of creation: 


[M. Jaquelot doit] avouér qu’elles ne peuvent concourir avec Dieu au 
premier moment de leur existence ni pour se produire ni pour se donner 


34 GW. Leibniz, Essais de Theodicée, in: C. Gerhardt (ed), Die philosophischen Schriften 
von G.W Leibniz, 7 vols, Berlin 1875-1890, VI, pp. 345-346. 
3 Oeuvres Diverses III, p. 789a. 
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aucune modalité (car ce seroit agir avant que d’être) il s’ensuit évide- 
ment qu’elles ne peuvent concourir avec Dieu dans nul des moments 
suivants* 


Why should this be so? The crucial premise is that finite entities lack 
the power of creation. As Bayle puts the point, “il n’y a qu’une vertu 
infinie qui puisse créer.” Bayle understands this principle very broadly, 
applying it to both ontological categories of entity, namely substances 
and modes. Least controversially, Bayle argues that finite objects can- 
not create substances. Indeed, it is this fact that helps to secure (WC). 
However, he equally invokes the creative impotence of finite substances 
to rule out their being real causes of qualities or states of substance. 
Since on the modern view, modes are nothing distinct from substances 
to which they belong, finite objects cannot be real efficient causes of 
any modification of a substance, since to do so would be to be either 
a partial or complete cause of the creation of a substance. This gives 
Bayle a straightforward response to the Division of Labor hypothesis, 
since if finite substances cannot be causally responsible for the pro- 
duction of qualities, it must be God’s volition alone that is their real 
cause. But further, Bayle’s version of the argument also affords a reply 
to the causal overdetermination objection, since if the production of 
a mode amounts to an act of creation, then finite substances cannot 
even concur in an act of creation, since no finite state of affairs can be 
a be sufficient condition for any creation event (recall that according 
to Aquinas, natural causes are complete causes of their effects). Thus, 
Bayle contends that by appeal to the metaphysics of substance, we can 
supply the missing premise to the Argument from Continuous Creation, 
thereby establishing (SC). 

It is worth emphasizing that Bayle’s assertion that finite objects do 
not have the power of creation is more than simply a theological claim. 
In Bayle’s eyes it constitutes one of the most formidable criticisms that 
the moderns have leveled against the Scholastic doctrine of substantial 
forms. ‘Time and again Bayle insists upon the absurdity of the Scholastic 
claim that eduction of forms involves the production of a new form 
that did not previously exist in the substance, but that nevertheless this 
does not amount to creation ex nihilo.”® 


3 Thid., II, p. 788b. 
7 Ibid., HI, p. 789a. 
8 See, for example, tbid., III, p. 789a. 
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Although he does not develop the point explicitly, Bayle may have a 
second argument against real finite causes at any non-initial moment 
of creation. For Bayle may hold, following Descartes, that every com- 
plete cause is simultaneous with its effect. In the First Replies Descartes 
had argued that “la lumiére naturelle ne nous dicte point, que ce soit 
le propre de la cause efficiente de précéder en temps son effet: car au 
contraire, à proprement parler, elle n’a point le nom ni la nature de 
cause efficiente, sinon lorsqu’elle produit son effet, et partant elle n’est 
point devant lui.”* Although to my knowledge Bayle never expressly 
commits himself to this view, he does go so far as to claim that “il 
est certain que la cause n’enferme point dans son idée une priorité de 
tems par rapport a son effet, et que cela est sur-tout vrai quant a une 
cause toute-puissante qui n’a qu’a vouloir pour produire actuellement 
tout ce qu'elle veut.”* Thus, Bayle could hold that a finite substance 
cannot bring about accidents at some subsequent moment, since it is 
a conceptual truth that all real causation is simultaneous. 

In summary, recall that earlier we distinguished two problems for 
Malebranche’s Argument from Continuous Creation. First, why in cre- 
ating and sustaining a finite substance must God’s volition also be the 
exclusive cause of every quality of that substance? Second, why could 
not finite objects concur with God in producing some accidents either 
in themselves or in some other finite substances? Bayle’s answer to the 
first question is that the doctrine of continuous creation implies that at 
every moment God creates every substance. Now in order to do this, 
he must create the essence, or principal attribute of each substance, 
because it is not ontologically distinct from the substance itself. Further, 
God must also create every accident of the substance, since an acci- 
dent is nothing more than that substance existing in a certain manner. 
Bayle’s answer to the second question is that finite substances cannot be 
a complete cause of an instance of creation. Now since modes are not 
ontologically distinct from their substances, it follows that the production 
of a mode requires the production of a substance. Therefore, created 
objects cannot be real causes of any accidental qualities. 

Let me close by offering a brief word of criticism. As we have seen, 
Bayle’s argument turns on an attempt to reduce the accidental features 
of finite substances to mere modifications, or “ways of being” that are 


% Oeuvres de Descartes VII, p. 108; IX, p. 86. 
40 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art, “Zabarella”, rem. H, p. 530b. 
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not ontologically distinct from the substances they modify. This will- 
ingness on the part of Bayle—and Malebranche—to deny accidental 
qualities any independent being may stem from a shared tendency to 
diminish the ontological status of relations. Consider the case of mate- 
rial substance. Malebranche insists that our clear and distinct idea of 
material substance reveals it to be a concrete bit of extension, from 
which it follows that the only modes of which it is capable are various 
spatial relations among its component parts. But what is a relation for 
Malebranche? Although he never offers a detailed ontological analysis 
of the category of relations, what little he does say suggests that for 
Malebranche relations are quite literally nothing. Consider his discus- 
sion of the relation of equality: 


nous ne disons pas que nous voyons Dieu en voyant les véritéz, comme 
le dit saint Augustin, mais en voyant les idées de ces véritez: car les idées 
sont réelles, mais légalité entre les idées, qui est la vérité, n’est rien de 
réel. Quand par exemple, on dit que du drap que l’on mesure a trois 
aunes, le drap et les aunes sont réelles. Mais légalité entre trois aunes 
et le drap n’est point un étre réel: ce n’est qu’un rapport, qui se trouve 
entre les trois aunes et le drap. Lorsqu’on dit deux fois deux sont quatre; 
les idées des nombres sont réelles: mais légalité qui est entr’eux n’est 
qu'un rapport H 


But surely in the case of external relations such as spatial location or 
shape, there must be some ontological ground for the differences we 
observe among different material substances, and this ground, we are 
tempted to say, must be ontologically distinct from the material sub- 
stances themselves. 


H Oeuvres de Malebranche I, p. 444. 


COMETS IN CONTEXT: 
SOME THOUGHTS ON BAYLE’S PENSÉES DIVERSES 


Eric Jorink 


On 27 December 1680, Christiaan Huygens observed a spectacular 
comet from the Observatoire in Paris. “Il fait beau aujourdhuy”, he wrote 
to his father Constantijn in The Hague, “ce qui attirera une infinitè de 
monde a l’observatoire, car [les gens] pretendent que les astronomes 
doivent rendre raison de ce phenomene, et mesme de ce qu’il signi- 
fie. Lon vient desià de me consulter de 2 ou 3 endroits”.! Here, the 
excited crowd was obviously at the wrong address. Huygens was only 
interested in the physical nature of the comet, and never felt any urge 
to speculate on its possible supernatural meaning, nor to reject popular 
superstitions. He was, however, an exception. Many sources testify that 
the comet of 1680 caused a real “comet craze” all over Europe, evok- 
ing a lively debate between those who believed this was an ill omen, 
and those who questioned or even rejected this idea. For example, in 
the first days of 1681, Christiaan’s father, the Dutch statesman, poet 
and virtuoso Constantijn Huygens composed a long poem, Cometenwerk, 
in which he questioned the traditional idea that comets were celestial 
portents or signs of divine anger.” In 1682 an Amsterdam minister 
called Balthasar Bekker published his Ondersoek van de Betekeninge van de 
Cometen, bij gelegentheid van diegenen die in de jaren 1680 en 1681 geschenen 
hebben. The small booklet turned out to be an exercise for the much 
more famous Betoverde Weereld (The world bewitched). 

It was the same comet that appeared in the cold winter of 1680-1681 
that inspired the young Pierre Bayle, then still in France, to write his 
Lettre a M.L.A.D.C. Docteur de Sorbonne, ou il est prouvé que les cometes ne sont 
point le presage d’aucun Malheur. As we know, Bayle carried the manuscript 
with him when he moved to Rotterdam in October 1681. Only a few 
months later, in March 1682, the book was published by Reinier Leers. 


1 Oeuvres Completes de Christiaan Huygens, 22 vols, The Hague 1888-1950, VII, p. 312. 
? During Huygens’ life, the poem was never published; J.A. Worp (ed), De gedichten 
van Constantijn Huygens, 9 vols, Groningen 1892-1899, VII, pp. 156-171. 
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The Pensées diverses, as it became known after its expanded re-edition 
of 1683, was not only Bayle’s first major work to appear in print, but 
subsequently has become famous as one of the exemplars of the Enlight- 
enment. Paul Hazard, for example, in his classical La crise de la conscience 
Européenne, used the Pensées diverses as one of the starting points for his 
chapter Contre les croyances traditionelles.” Following a line of reasoning 
which goes back to the late seventeenth century itself, the war declared 
on superstitious beliefs such as magic, witchcraft and divination, is seen 
as one of the main characteristics of the Enlightenment. 

The Pensées diverses is a fascinating, complex book, which touches 
many different themes. As a consequence, many, sometimes conflicting 
and sometimes overlapping interpretations have been offered. Like Paul 
Hazard, many scholars have considered it one of the heralds or even 
paradigms of the Enlightenment, on account of its vitriolic attack on 
traditional ideas, convictions and superstitions.* More specific readings 
have been offered as well. According to one model of interpretation, 
first put forward by Walter Rex, we must read the Pensées as a book that 
had very little to do with celestial phenomena, as in fact a disguised 
attack on the Catholic church that persecuted the French Huguenots. 
“The comet is in part a pretext for Bayle, it disguises the fact that 
the work is [...] an attack on the authority of the church of Rome.” 
In other words: the Pensées mainly served a polemical purpose in the 
ongoing debate between Catholics and Protestants. Other scholars 
have argued that the Pensées were instrumental in an entirely different 
process. Here, Bayle’s work is viewed in the context of the emerging 
scientific, mechanistic worldview of the seventeenth century, which 
replaced the symbolic worldview of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
As Andrew Fix writes: 


The seventeenth century was a great turning point in European thought 
during which the Scientific Revolution and the early Enlightenment 


3 P Hazard, La Crise de la conscience Européenne 1680-1715, Paris 1989 (1934), pp. 
109-220. 

* See, for example J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity, 
1650-1750, Oxford 2001, pp. 333-334. 

7 W Rex, Essays on Pierre Bayle and Religious Controversy, The Hague 1965, p. 35. In 
the same spirit: T Lennon, Reading Bayle, Toronto 1999, p. 6: “His Pensées diverses sur la 
comète (1682, second edition 1683 under a revised title) was nominally about the comet 
of 1680 and why, for reasons of both physics and theology, it should not be regarded 
as portending evil. In fact, it had not been so regarded, and the real topic was what 
he saw as the idolatry and superstition of Catholicism.” Cf. p. 113. 
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replaced the traditional European religious worldview with a new 
worldview based on empirical science and human reason. As the Aristo- 
telan-Prolemaic conception of the universe gave way to the Copernican 
heliocentric view, many ideas traditionally associated with the older 
cosmologies also began to change. A case in point was belief in comets 
as harbingers of disaster.® 


This interpretation presupposes a causal connection between the emerg- 
ing scientific rationality of the seventeenth century, and the decline of 
the belief in portents, oracles, magic etcetera. Seen from this point of 
view, it was certainly no coincidence that Bayle’s Pensées diverses and 
Balthasar Bekker’s lesser known Ondersoek van de betekeninge der Kometen 
were written on the very same occasion that inspired Isaac Newton 
and Edmund Halley to formulate their hypothesis that comets were 
predictable celestial objects, obeying the laws of nature and following 
elliptical orbits.’ 

In this paper I would like to view Bayle’s Pensées from a somewhat 
different angle. I leave aside Bayle’s supposed indebtedness to rational 
or Cartesian concepts. I simply ignore the thorny question of Bayle’s 
religious intentions or convictions. Nor will I view the Pensées against 
the background of earlier French treatises in which a supernatural 
meaning of comets is questioned, like for example Gassendi’s Syntagma 
philosophicum (posthumously published in 1658) or Petit’s Dissertation sur la 
nature des comets (1664)— sources of inspiration which are mentioned by 
Bayle himself. Instead, I will compare Bayle’s Pensées with some earlier 
and contemporary works on the signification of comets that were pub- 
lished in his second fatherland, the Dutch Republic, and demonstrate 
some interesting similarities. 


è A. Fix, “Bekker and Bayle on Comets”, in: Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland 
11 (2000), pp. 81-96; p. 81. 

7 A causal connection is put forward by, amongst others: H. Robinson, The Great 
Comet of 1680. An Episode in the History of Rationalism, Northfield, Minnesota 1916; 
R. Colie, “Constantijn Huygens and the Rationalist Revolution”, in: Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde 73 (1955) pp. 193-209; D. Hughes, “Edmond Halley: His 
Interest in Comets”, in: J.W. Thrower (ed), Standing on the Shoulders of Giants. A Longer 
View of Newton and Halley, Berkeley 1990, pp. 324-372. 
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Ancient and Christian Views on Comets 


The conviction that comets were divine signs and portents of disaster 
had a long history, which at least goes back to Greco-Roman Antiquity, 
and which was apparently sanctioned by the Bible. Indeed, Bayle was 
right when he remarked that “ce sentiment est un reste des supersti- 
tions Payennes, qui s’est perpetué de pere en fils depuis la conversion 
des Payens.” Aristotle had offered a physical explanation, according to 
which comets were exhalations of the earth, taking fire in the upper 
regions of the celestial sphere.'° As such, they belonged to the same 
category of physical phenomena as for example droughts and earth- 
quakes, and they could be followed by famine, pestilence and starva- 
tion. In contrast, many other writers of Antiquity had followed a more 
metaphysical line of reasoning. According to them, the appearance 
of a comet was a sign of divine displeasure. Comets were portents or 
prodigies, like other unusual or preternatural events like monstrous 
births, thunderbolts, earthquakes and so on. ‘Tacitus, writing on the 
emperorship of Nero, wrote for example: 


At the close of the year, [A.D. 64], report was busy with portents her- 
alding disaster to come—lightening flashes in numbers never exceeded, 
a comet [...]; two headed embryos, human or of the other animals, 
thrown out in public or discovered in the sacrifices where it is the rule 
to kill pregnant victims. Again, in the territory of Placentia, a calf was 
born close to the road with the head grown to a leg; and there followed 
an interpretation of the soothsayers, stating that another head was being 
prepared for the world!’ 


Not only Tacitus, but nearly every historian, poet or philosopher of 
Antiquity, be it Herodotus, Lucan, Virgil, Suetonius, Manilius, Claudia- 
nus, Livy or Obsequens, offered countless examples of comets and other 
prodigies announcing pestilence, the death of princes and emperors, 
famine and bloodshed. Writers such as Cicero, Pliny the Elder, and 


# See for a general survey: D. Yeomans, Comets. A Chronological History of Observation, 
Science, Myth and Folklore, New York, 1991; S.S. Genuth, Comets, Popular Culture and the 
Birth of Modern Cosmology, Princeton 1997. 

° P Bayle, Pensées diverses sur la comète. Edition critique par A. Prat revue par P. Rétat, 
Paris 1994, I, p. 201. 

10 The best survey of Classical ideas on comets is still: W. Gundel, “Kometen”, 
in: Paulys real-Encyclopädie der classische Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart 1922, XI pp. 
1143-1193. 

1! Tacitus, The Annals, trans. J. Jackson, Cambridge Mass., 1951, 3 vols, 15.47. 
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Ptolemy, described how comets were part of rather complex system 
of divination. For example, on the basis of the form and color of a 
comet, and its appearance in one of the signs of the Zodiac, detailed 
predictions could be made. In short, the interpretation of comets was 
one of the many divinatory practices in pagan Antiquity, and had the 
same religious and intellectual status as, for example, astrology, numer- 
ology, necromancy or the divining of entrails. "° 

Although the legitimacy of astrological interpretation of comets was 
constantly debated in Christian times, its impact was considerable, as 
for example the writings of Philippus Melanchthon and ‘Tycho Brahe 
testify.'> However, of much more importance than attempts to make 
detailed predictions, was the general, eschatological meaning given to 
comets, which was the legacy of early Christianity. Of extreme impor- 
tance were the lines of Luke 21: 


Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and pestilences; and 
fearful sights and great signs shall there be from heaven. 


Christian exegetes, ranging from Origen in the second century to Gro- 
tius in the seventeenth century, saw these lines as an explicit reference 
to comets.'* Small wonder that, during the feverish millenarian expecta- 
tions of the early Reformation and the subsequent Wars of Religion, 
the appearance of comets caused fear and excitement." 


2 R. Bloch, Les prodiges dans Vantiquitée classique, Paris 1963; T. Barton, Power and 
Knowledge. Astrology, Physiognomucs, and Medicine under the Roman Empire, Ann Arbor 1994; 
V. Rosenberger, Gezämte Götter. Das Prodigienwesen der Römischen Republik, Stuttgart 1998. 

13 J. Tester, A History of Western Astrology, Woodbridge 1987; T. Barton, Ancient Astrol- 
ogy, London 1994, pp. 107-109; A. Warburg, “Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort 
und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten”, in: idem, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 vols, Leipzig 1932, IL, pp. 
487-558; J. Christianson, “Tycho Brahe’s German Treatise on the Comet of 1577: a 
Study in Science and Politics”, in: Zsis 70 (1979), pp. 110-140. 

4 See for example: H. Grotius, Opera omnia theologica, Basel 1734, I, p. 507: “Dabo 
prodigia in coelo [...] Solent magnas rerum conversiones praecedere cometae, gladii 
ardentes, alique signa ejusmodi.” 

5 H. Schilling, “Job Fincel und die Zeichen der Endzeit”, in: W. Brückner (ed), 
Volkserzählung und Reformation, Berlin 1974, pp. 326-393; P. Zambelli (ed), “strologi hal- 
lucinati”. Stars and the End of the World in Luthers Time, Berlin 1986; R. Barnes, Prophecy 
and Crisis. Apocalyptism in the Wake of the Lutheran Reformation, Stanford 1988; I. Ewinkel, 
De monstris. Deutung und Function von Wundergeburten auf Flugblättern im Deutschland des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, Tübingen 1995; M. Weichenhan, “Astrologie und natürliche Mantik bei 
Caspar Peucer”, in: S. Oehmig (ed), 700 Jahre Wittenberg Stadt, Universität, Reformation, 
Weimar 1995, pp. 213-224. 
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In short, an extremely large and powerful corpus of Ancient and 
Christian writings both legitimated the belief that comets were signs of 
divine anger, and offered horrifying examples of catastrophes followed 
by them. Humanists, mainly of the protestant denomination, were 
fascinated by God’s portents and prodigies, and compiled extremely 
well documented chronologies of the appearance of divine signs, the 
so called prodigy books.'® One of the best known examples of this 
highly influential genre is the Prodigiorum ac ostentorum chronicon (1557) by 
the Swiss humanist and physician Conrad Lycosthenes. In this monu- 
mental book, the fruit of an impressive knowledge of even the most 
obscure classical, medieval and contemporary sources, world history 
is pictured as a perpetual theatre of God’s signs: earthquakes, rains 
of blood, the birth of monsters and, above all, signs from heaven.” 
Books like Lycothenes’ offered both horrifying stories and meticulous 
lists of reference. 

Every time a comet appeared—for example in 1577, 1618 and 
1664—many pamphlets and books were published, virtually all follow- 
ing the same pattern.'® After a short physical description of the latest 
comet, an endless list of historical examples followed, based either on 
first-hand knowledge of classical sources, or on extensive use, not to say 
plundering, of the prodigy books. Thus was proven that the death of 
at least five Roman emperors, the destruction of Jerusalem, the birth 
of Mohammed, the Battle of Hastings, the Reformation, the Dutch 
Revolt, and the Thirty Years War, were all announced by a comet, not 
to speak of wars, famines and outbreaks of the plague. And, all writ- 
ers concluded, what would happen next was a mystery only known to 
God, but, as the Bible proved, certainly a sign of His wrath and an 
announcement of the Day of Judgment. 

We could dismiss this interpretation of comets as mere superstition. 
The question, however, is, whose superstition? Until far into the seven- 


16 R, Schenda, “Die deutschen Prodigiensammlungen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts”, 
in: Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens 4 (1964), pp. 637-709; L. Daston and K. Park, 
Wonders and the Order of Nature, 1150-1750, New York 1998, pp. 179-190 and passim. 

17 C. Lycosthenes, Prodigiorum ac ostentorum chronicon, quae praeter naturae ordinem, motum 
et operationem [...] ab exordio mundi usque ad haec nostra tempora, acciderunt. Quod portentorum 
genus non temere evenire solet, sed humano generi exhibitum, severitatem iramque Dei adversus scelera, 
atque magnas in mundo viscissitudines portentit, Basel 1557. 

B See, for example, C.D. Hellman, The Comet of 1577. Its Place in the History of Astron- 
omy, New York 1944; T. van Nouhuys, The Age of Two-Faced Janus. The Comets of 1577 
and 1618 and the Decline of the Aristotelian Worldview in the Netherlands, Leiden 1998. 
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teenth century, most writers on comets were deeply religious, classically 
trained intellectuals, well versed in humanistic scholarship. It was quite 
natural to view comets from the perspective of classical and biblical 
sources. Neither empirical evidence nor contemporary philosophical 
debates offered the clavis interpretandi to scientific questions in casu comet 
lore, but the virtually transparent, ever relevant writings from Antiquity. ® 
The past, or better, the authorative books of the past, contained timeless 
truths and examples. Thus, in the decades around 1600, intellectuals 
such as ‘Tycho Brahe, Justus Lipsius, John Dee, Jean Bodin, and Wil- 
librord Snellius could all claim that history showed that comets were 
signs of divine displeasure and harbingers of divine punishment. Seen 
from a contemporary point of view, this was not superstition, but first 
class scholarship. 

However, within a century, the terms were reversed. Around 1700, 
the fine fleur of intellectual Europe regarded the traditional belief that 
comets were ill omens as childish nonsense, and not as science.” It 
could be argued that the decline of fear of comets in the course of 
the seventeenth century was not, as is usually believed, the result of 
a new cosmology. It seems more probable that the changing view on 
comets was the result of an emerging philological debate, during which 
the interpretative frame of cometary divination—the corpus of biblical 
and classical sources—increasingly became problematic.*! There seems 
a general truth in the observation Keith Thomas made on the English 
debate on the signification of comets: “The clergy and the satirists 


19 More general on this point: L. “Giard, Remapping Knowledge, Reshaping Institu- 
tions”, in: S. Pumfrey, P Rossi and M. Slawinksi (eds), Science, Culture and Popular Belief 
in Renaissance Europe, Manchester 1991, pp. 19-47; A. Grafton, Defenders of the Text. The 
Traditions of Scholarship in an Age of Science, Cambridge Mass. 1991; N. Wickenden, GJ. 
Vosstus and the Humanist Concept of History, Assen 1993; A. Blair, The Theatre of Nature. 
Jean Bodin and Renaissance Science, Princeton 1997. 

2 The literature on this theme is vast. I mention here only: K. Thomas, Religion and 
the Decline of Magic, New York 1971; E. Jorink, “Van omineuze tot glorieuze tekens. 
Veranderende opvattingen over kometen in de zeventiende eeuw”, in: E Egmond, 
E. Jorink and R. Vermij (eds), Kometen, monsters en muilezels. Het veranderende natuurbeeld en 
de natuurwetenschap in de zeventiende eeuw, Haarlem 1999, pp. 89-104; A. Fix, “Comets in 
the Early Dutch Enlightenment”, in: W van Bunge (ed), The Early Enlightenment in the 
Dutch Republic, 1650-1750, Leiden 2003, pp. 157-172; J.D. North, “Comets, Necessity, 
and Nature”, in: K. van Berkel and A. Vanderjagt (eds), The Book of Nature in Early 
Modern and Modern History, Leuven 2006, pp. 275-298. 

"TT This point is elaborated upon in more detail in: E. Jorink, Het Boeck der Natuere. 
Nederlandse geleerden en de wonderen van Gods schepping, 1575-1715, Leiden 2006, pp. 
115-184. An English translation will appear as Reading the Book of Nature in the Dutch 
Golden Age. 
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chased it into its grave, but the scientists were unrepresented at the 
funeral’.” It is, for example, striking to note that in Bayle’s Pensées the 
latest astronomical arguments are virtually absent. Bayle had limited 
competence in scientific matters. It was certainly no false modesty when, 
sending a copy of the Pensées to Christiaan Huygens, Bayle wrote that 
“on ne voit ni beaucoup de physique, ni aucune matiere de Geometrie 
et d’Astronomie” in the book.” In 1690 Bayle even felt obliged to call 
on Huygens’ advise for a very simple question: “Comme ie n’ai iamais 
fait d'operation Astronomique, ie ne sai point avec quels instrumens on 
prend la paralaxe d’un astre, et comment on peut remarquer la differ- 
ence entre le locum verum et le locum visum d’un aster.”** Seen from the 
perspective of the author’s lack of even the most basic astronomical 
knowledge, it is not surprising that contemporary cometary theories 
of, for example, Descartes, Hevelius and Bernoulli, are not even men- 
tioned in passing, 

For Bayle, something very different was at stake, namely the question 
of authority. Bayle’s aim is to attack a variety of erroneous popular 
beliefs, and skepticism and historical criticism are his tools. According 
to Bayle, it was obvious that the age-old fear of comets was based only 
on the testimony of historians and other writers down the centuries. 
People simply believed what other people had written, without examin- 
ing it critically. The textual criticism of the early seventeenth-century 
humanists had served a pedagogic function by picturing the past as a 
continuum and as a timeless exemplum. In the hands of Bayle, scholar- 
ship was a tool to deconstruct the past. As Whelan wrote: 


The method evolves gradually to maturity. In the Pensées dwerses theol- 
ogy, philosophy and history form a critical kaleidoscope which serves to 
debunk the ‘erreur populaire’ of credulous belief in comets as supernatural 
phenomena. Later, in the Continuation des pensées dwerses, the author points 
out the similarity between his approach to superstition and the scholarly 
endeavors of two of his intellectual heroes—the Protestant David Blondel 
and the Catholic Jean de Launoy.”° 


22 Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 352. 

° Oeuvres de Christiaan Huygens VII, p. 455. 

* Ibidem, X, p. 1. 

"7 R. Whelan, The Anatomy of Superstition. A Study of the Historical Theory and Practice 
of Pierre Bayle, Oxford 1989, p. 122. See also: O. Abel, “Les témoins de l’histoire”, in: 
H. Bost and P. de Robert (eds), Pierre Bayle, citoyen du monde. De Lenfant du Carla à l’auteur 
du Dictionnaire, Paris 1999, pp. 341-362. 
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Indeed, the real point of the Pensées diverses seems to illustrate the 
importance of a critical evaluation of historical accounts and sources. 
Bayle’s intention is destroy the argument of “universal consent”, by 
showing that the writings of Antiquity were the physical remains of 
different times, thoughts and circumstances, which largely had lost 
their significance for modern times, and even could be dangerous. The 
Pensées started with two chapters in which the intellectual capacities of 
the ancient poets and historians, and their writings, were assessed: “Il 
n’est pas possible d’ avoir un plus mechant fondement”? As Bayle 
pointed out, the ridiculous opinions of the ancients concerning comets 
were on the same level as their beliefs in numerology, physiognomy and 
astrology. Many chapters of the Pensées deal with subjects such as: Du 
credit de Vastrology parmi les Ancient Payens; Sentiment des Payens sur les jours 
heureux ou malheureux; Grande superstition des Payens a Végards des noms; De la 
prodigiuese inclination des anciens payens a multiplier le nombre de Dieux; etcetera. 
According to Bayle, the seventeenth century is entirely different from 
the heathen past. To believe in the seemingly factual evidence offered by 
ancient writings is shortsighted and will eventually lead to an uncritical 
embracing of superstitious practices. In short, Bayle’s Pensées is much 
more than a Protestant polemic against Catholic superstitio. It is in fact 
a devastating attack on the humanist concept of world history, which 
presupposes no distinction between ancient and contemporary history 
and between pagan and Christian beliefs. 


The College des Savans 


Seen from this perspective, it is interesting to note that the main argu- 
ment put forward in Bayle’s Pensées could be viewed as an elaboration 
of the arguments put forward by a group of Dutch scholars, all living 
in Utrecht in 1665. In the last days of 1664, during an outbreak of the 
plague and in the aftermath of the “Querelle d’Utrecht”, the debate on 
Cartesian philosophy that had dominated the intellectual atmosphere 
in the city since 1642, a new and very bright comet appeared.” As 


2 Bayle, Pensées diverses I, p. 27. 

27 Very much has been written on the Utrecht debate on Cartesianism. I men- 
tion here only: C. Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands cartestanisme, Amsterdam 1954; T.A. 
McGahagan, Cartesianism in the Netherlands, 1636-1676; The New Science and the Calvin- 
ist Counter-Reformation (unpublished dissertation, Pennsylvania University 1976); Th. 
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always, this celestial sign caused considerable turmoil, ranging from 
academic disputations to penitential sermons. 

Until then, the way in which Dutch protestants interpreted comets 
had followed more or less the same pattern. Case studies of the reac- 
tions to the appearance of the great comet of 1618 show that the 
Dutch intellectuals—whether poets, astronomers or ministers—all 
reasoned from a humanistic point of view.” While the physical nature 
of comets remained a matter of speculation, all were firmly convinced 
that the key to the interpretation of this ‘heavenly sign’ lay buried in 
the Bible and the works of the Ancients. That the recent comet was 
a sign of divine displeasure and a herald of His wrath, was written 
in Scripture, and proven by history. Although there was some debate 
on the permissibility of astrological techniques, all tracts devoted to 
the comet warned that it was a sign of God’s wrath and a presage of 
famine, pestilence and war. After all, both Luke 21 and the writings of 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Flavius Josephus, ‘Tacitus, Livy, Cassius Dio, Manillius, 
Suetonius and Origen proved this, not to speak of the more recent 
prodigy books. Seen from a contemporary point of view, this was 
sound protestant orthodoxy. As the extremely influential Utrecht min- 
ister and professor of theology Gisbertus Voetius later put it: Luke 21 
clearly spoke of comets and, “according to the experience of all times 
and the verdict of all people”, they were the signs of God’s wrath.” 
Voetius, leader of the orthodox contraremonstrants, even published 
an elaborate Exercitatio de prognosticis cometarum in which he explicitly 
referred to every source, pagan or Christian, he could find. It should 
be clear, according to Voetius, that the belief that a comet was a sign 
from God was universally accepted and, moreover, sanctioned by Holy 
Writ. Immediately after the appearance of the comet Voetius and his 
followers started to repeat the traditional view of this sign from heaven, 
both from the pulpit, the university lectern and in print.’ 


Verbeek, La Querelle d’Utrecht: René Descartes et Martinus Schoock, Paris 1988; Idem, Des- 
cartes and the Dutch: Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 1657-1650, Carbondale 1992; 
W. van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Republic, Leiden 2001, pp. 34-93. 

28 E Jorink, “Hemelse tekenen. Nederlandse opvattingen over de komeet van 1618”, 
in: GEWINA 17 (1994), pp. 68-81; Van Nouhuys, Zwo-Faced Janus. 

"7 G. Voetius, Selectarum disputationum theologicarum, 5 vols, Utrecht 1664-1670, II, 
p. 929. 

°° G, Voetius, Excercitatio de prognosticis cometarum, Utrecht 1665; I. Clemens, Sneeuw 
en vyer-damp, of een korte verhandeling over den sneeuw en cometen, Middelburg 1665; F. Rid- 
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However, this traditional protestant interpretation was now for the 
first time overtly and seriously challenged. A group of Utrecht intellec- 
tuals called College des Savants publicly dismissed the usual interpretation 
as superstitious and essentially pagan. Little is known of this interest- 
ing group, which consisted of Utrecht professors of history, physics 
and theology, who all were inspired by the new philosophy of René 
Descartes.*! Like the contemporary Paris Academies of Thévenot and 
Montmor, the scholars discussed a range of subjects in weekly meet- 
ings, ranging from anatomy to Grotius’ De jure bell ac pacis and from the 
nature of light to the signification of celestial phenomena.” Among its 
members were the professor of theology Louis Wolzogen (who also was 
a minister of the Eglise Walonne), the professor of physics Johannes de 
Bruyn, the professor of theology Frans Burman, the professor of history 
Johannes Graevius, and the regent Lambertus van Velthuysen, known 
(and in orthodox circles notorious) for his defense of the Copernican 
system—a bone of contention between the Cartesians and Voetians.” 
The appearance of the comet offered a new opportunity for debate or, 
to put it another way, to provoke the Voetian party. 

In their various qualities as professor or minister, the members of 
the College des Savants all publicly declared that “to say that a comet 
is an evil sign is an inexcusable sin.” Like their Voetian counterparts, 
the Savants used both the university building and the church as their 
battleground, and some of the academic orations and sermons later 


derus, Reys-Discours Op het Verschijnen van de comeet-sterre, Die voord’eerstemael gesien is den 15 
December des Jaers 1664 en vervolgens in °t Jaer 1665, Rotterdam 1665; H. la Been, Korte 
Beschrijvinge Van de hedendaeghsche Comeet-Gestarnte. Eerstelyck de Beschryvinge in °t Kort, omme 
daer mede te vinden op de globe den loop der Comeet-gestarnte, by wat natie deselfde heeft konnen 
gesien en geobserveert werden, s.l. 1665; A. Roggeveen, Het nieuwe droevige nacht-licht, Ontsteken 
door Gods toren, Ende vertoont op den Aerdt-kloot, in een comeet ofte Staert-starre Den 15 December 
1664, tot den 9 February 1665, waer in wort aengewesen den wonderlycken loop der selve, Mid- 
delburg 1665. 

3! J. Hartog, “Het collegie der scavanten te Utrecht”, in: De Gids 40 (1876) II, pp. 
77-114; G.W. Kernkamp, De Utrechtsche Academie, 1636-1815, Utrecht 1936, I, pp. 
258-259, 262; Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme, pp. 441-444; Van Bunge, 
From Stevin to Spinoza, p. 100. 

3 Cf. H. Brown, Scientific Institutions in Seventeenth-Century France (1620-1680), Balti- 
more 1934; R. Vermij, “Genootschappen en Verlichting. Enkele overwegingen”, in: 
De achttiende eeuw 25 (1993), pp. 2-23. 

33 Cf. the excellent work by R. Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. The Reception of the 
New Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1571-1750, Amsterdam 2002, pp. 137-330, esp. 
pp. 272-294. 
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appeared in print.“ The publication of Van Velthuysen’s Tractaet van 
de afgoderye en superstitie, which contained a section on comets, caused so 
much consternation that the author issued no less than four apologies.” 
Right from the start, this was a very public quarrel, of which the echoes 
resounded for many years.” Immediately after the public declaration 
of the Savants, the Voetian party responded outrageously, even claim- 
ing that this was a conspiracy to “exterminate the true God-fearing 
and pious lovers of Church and Prince.”” A host of pamphlets were 
devoted to the debate, and it was no exaggeration when a Dutch cor- 
respondent wrote to the Polish comet-hunter Stanslav Lubieniecki—in 
a letter included in the famous Theatrum Cometicum (1667)—that “the 
theologians [in this country] are very much upset.”* 

Seen from Voetius’ point of view, there were certainly reasons to 
be worried. In their attack on the belief that comets were ill omens, 
the members of the College pointed to the argument which was most 
important to Voetius cum socüs: the textual and scriptural basis. The 
argument of the Savants was best put forward in an academic oration 
held by the professor of history, Johannes Graevius, in January 1665. 
Much to the chagrin of the Voetians, the Oratio de cometis, contra vulgi 
opinionem cometas esse malorum nuncios appeared immediately in print, spon- 
sored by the city magistrate. The pamphlet appears to have had a wide 
circulation, and was both reprinted and translated into Dutch on the 


34 J. de Bruyn, Disputatio de specialibus quibusdam motus effectibus, Utrecht 1665; F. Bur- 
man, Synopsis theologiae & speciatim oeconomiae foederum Da, Utrecht 1671, I, pp. 298-302; 
L. van Velthuysen, Zractaet van de afgoderye en superstitie, Utrecht 1669, pp. 84-86. 

5 L, van Velthuyzen, Apologie voor het Tractaet van de afgoderye en superstitie, Utrecht 1669; 
idem, Vierde Apologie voor het Tractaet van de afgoderye en superstitie, Utrecht 1670. 

3% See the anonymous, Voetian pamphlet, Het collegie der scavanten van Utrecht, behelsende 
een samenspraeck tusschen een Hollander en Utrechts proponent, s.l. 1674, and other publications 
from the orthodox camp: J. Chliarander TL Koelman], De vruchteloose bid-dagen van Neder- 
landt, ghehouden tot tergingh van den Godt van den Hemel, en verhaestingh der verwoestende oordelen 
en plagen, Amsterdam 1682; G. de Cocq, Cometographia ofte comeetbeschrijvinge, Waer in van 
de cometen natuer ende beduydenisse gehandelt wort, Utrecht 1682; J. van Holst, Een tractaat van 
de tekenen des hemels, ende in’ t besonder van de cometen, Leeuwarden 1681. More sympathetic 
to the Collegie der Savanten was: P. Burman, Redenvoering voor de comedie, Utrecht 1711. 

37 Het collegie der scavanten, B2/r. 

"7 S. Lubieniecki, Theatrum cometicum, Amsterdam 1667, p. 863. Interestingly enough, 
Bayle devoted an entry in his Dictionnaire historique et critique to this Polish intellectual (and 
Socinian): P. Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1730, IL, pp. 197-199. 
However, Bayle mentions the monumental Theatrum cometicum, which contained many 
observations of and thoughts on comets by various leading European intellectuals, only 
in passing: p. 199 note H. See also: Bayle, Pensées diverses, p. 116. 
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occasion of the comet of 1680.” The book, especially the first edition 
of 1665, has thus far attracted little attention from scholars, which is 
somewhat surprising since it contains many themes and thoughts that 
are familiar to the reader of Bayle’s Pensées or Bekker’s Ondersoek van de 
Betekeninge van de Cometen.*® 

Graevius was a philologist of international stature, famous of his 
editions of Hesiodus and Suetonius and a correspondent of, amongst 
others, biblical critics such as Richard Bentley and Isaac Vossius.* In 
his oration, Graevius claims that people should not fear comets, because 
they belong to the works of the Lord which obey the law of nature. 
At first sight, this statement seems to confirm the idea that Cartesian 
rationalism lay at the root of the attack on cometary superstition. 
However, like Bayle after him, Graevius did not spend many words on 
the physical nature of comets, but went straight to what he considered 
the root of cometary superstition: the historical tradition. The major 
part of Graevius’ tract is devoted to a critical analysis of historical 
accounts. Anyone who carefully evaluated these writings would discover 
that there had rarely been a direct link between the appearance of a 
comet, and, say, a war, an outbreak of the plague, or the death of a 
prince. “Nose through the history books, study the past, you will find 
many wars, but very little comets.”** The reason that the corpus of 
books from the past seemed to prove that there was a causal connec- 
ton between the appearance of a comet and later disaster, was that 
the writers of those books of history were ignorant. The Ancients were 
not all-knowing. On the contrary, their understanding of the nature 
of things was on a deplorably low level, not to speak of their abilities 
of logical reasoning. 

Thus, Graevius stated, it was a dangerous tradition to follow the 
histories of Roman writers uncritically. The religion and the beliefs 


3 J. Graevius, Oratio de cometis, contra vulgi opinionem cometas esse malorum nuncios, Utrecht 
1665; zdem, Oratio de cometis, contra vulgi opinionem cometas esse malorum nunciosl. Editio secunda, 
Utrecht 1681; Redenvoeringh ofte oratie vernietigende het gemeene gevoelen dat selve yets quaets 
aenkundigen, Utrecht 1682. Cf. W. Serlin, Cometologia, Frankfurt 1665, pp. 209-221; 
Orationes, quas Ultrajecti habuit, Leiden 1717, pp. 103-142. 

# Both Israel, Radical Enlightenment, p. 378 and Fix, “Comets in the early Dutch 
Enlightenment”, p. 163 seem to be unaware that the first edition of Graevius’ Oratio 
was published in 1665 and not in 1681. 

+ Cf. C.O. Brink, English Classical Scholarship. Historical Reflections on Bentley, Porson and 
Housman, Cambridge 1985, pp. 61-62; FF Blok, Isaac Vossius en zijn kring Zijn leven tot 
zijn afscheid van koningin Christina van Zweden 1618-1655, Groningen 1999, passim. 

4 Graevius, Oratie, p. 41. 
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of the pagans were alien to those of seventeenth-century protestants. 
Referring to Tacitus, Suetonius or Cicero, to prove that comets were 
harbingers of disaster would imply that: 


We also could make predictions based on the singing or the flight of birds, 
or of the divining from entrails of sacrificed animals, or of the casting of 
dice, of dreams, or of the birth of monsters, or of the course of lightning. 
However, these last practices are abhorred by everybody." 


The pagan histories were classical sources, useful to reconstruct the 
heathen practices of the Greeks and Romans, but not as examples for 
pious seventeenth-century Dutch citizens. 

Moreover, Graevius was extremely skeptical about the biblical 
foundation of the belief that comets were signs of God’s displeasure. 
Voetius had considered the lines from Luke (“great signs shall there 
be from heaven”) to be an entirely unproblematic reference to comets. 
Graevius, the philologist, was much more cautious, and assumed that 
God, in case of the second coming of Christ, would send supernatural 
signs, “which were never seen before.”* In other words, the biblical 
phrase “signs from heaven” did not refer to comets. In the dedication 
of the printed Oratio, Graevius repeated this argument: “I am much 
strengthened in my opinion by the fact that the Holy Writ does not 
explicitly speak of comets at all.”* This was a point Balthasar Bekker 
would elaborate upon some 17 years later. 

Graevius’ oration overtly questioned the post hoc, ergo propter hoc argu- 
ment, as well as the argument from universal consent. Moreover, his 
diatribe was a manifestation of a much broader tendency to put the 
ancient writers in their own proper context. Whereas earlier in the 
century great humanists such as Hugo Grotius and Gerardus Johannes 
Vossius had seen no real distance between their own time and ancient 
Israel, Egypt, Greece and Rome, and subsequently no difficulty in 
reconciling pagan and Christian beliefs and practices, a new genera- 
tion of historians felt increasingly less at ease with the pagan heritage. 
An important figure in this respect was Claude Saumaise, who was a 
source of inspiration to Graevius. With the assistance of the young 
Isaac Vosstus, Saumaise had critically evaluated ancient astronomical 
and astrological sources in his 1000-page De annis climactericis et antique 


# Ibid, p. 11. 
“ Thid., p. 48. 
© Ibid, p. 8. 
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astrologia diatribe (1648), and plainly condemned the heathen practices 
of Roman soothsayers. Is it not strange, Saumaise rhetorically asked, 
that we nowadays reject the practices of the “augures” and “haruspices”, 
but not an astrological interpretation of stars and comets?*® When he 
received a copy of the book, Constantijn Huygens wrote an approv- 
ing letter to the author congratulating him with the great number 
of arguments “contre la folies des siècles, et la sotte impression des 
idiots.”*” When a minor philosopher in 1665 tried to impress Christiaan 
Huygens with a tract on comets written in the old humanist style, full 
of classical references to even the most obscure astrological sources, 
Huygens haughtily replied that he did not see the point of propagat- 
ing a view which was consistent with numerology or divination.“ By 
now, the writings of the Ancients were no longer exclusively seen as 
sources of inspiration, but also as the roots of superstition. Graevius 
and his fellow Savants had turned this growing historical awareness into 
a polemical tool. And it is from this perspective, I think, that we must 
understand Bayle’s Pensées. 


Conclusion 


I would like to conclude with two remarks. The first concerns the obvi- 
ous question whether Bayle was aware of the earlier Utrecht comet crisis 
and its echoes, which were still resounding in 1680-1681. Both Bayle 
himself and subsequent Bayle scholars offer little to no clues to this. 
It is important to note that Bayle knew Graevius very well. Pre- 
sumably starting in 1685 and probably earlier, the two intellectuals 
exchanged letters, and eventually met in person. Already in 1675, Bayle 
had informed Basnage that “Graevius qui était bon ami de Monsr Le 
Fevre a donné au public son [edition de] Suetone.””’ Both Bayle and 


4 C, Salmasius, De annis climacteris et antigua astrologia diatribel, Leiden 1648, p. 805. 

# JA. Worp (ed), De briefwisseling van Constantijn Huygens, 6 vols, Den Haag, 1911-1917, 
IV, p. 448. 

B J. Schulerus, Cometologia sive de cometis disquisition philosphica; cui etiam subjicitur historia 
specialis comet.e nuper vist mensibus Decembris & Januarii Annorum 1664 & 1665. Item Ejusdem 
explicatio astronomica, et prognostikon astrologicum generale, Den Haag 1665; Oeuvres de Christi- 
aan Huygens V, pp. 252, 300. 

# E Gigas (ed), Lettres inédites de divers savants de la fin du Vllme et du commencement du 
XVIII” siècle, Tome I. Correspondance de Pierre Bayle, Copenhague 1890, pp. 87-103 
and passim. | 

50 Correspondance de Pierre Bayle, E. Labrousse e.a. eds, Oxford 1999-, IL, p. 113. 
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Graevius moved in the same intellectual circles, and had many friends 
in common, such as Gisbertus Cuper, Adriaan Beverland and, most 
important of all, Reinier Leers.” Visiting Leers’ store, Bayle may have 
had a glance at the publisher’s very first issue, the Opera omnia (1680) 
by Lambertus van Velthuysen, which included the treatise devoted to, 
among other things, cometary superstition, the Tractatus de superstitione. 
Basing himself on Graevius’ oratio funebris, Bayle devoted a short entry 
in the Dictionaire to yet another member of the Collegie der Savanten, 
Johannes de Bruyn.” So the question is not if Bayle had knowledge 
of the Utrecht attack on cometary superstition, but at what time he 
became acquainted with it: before or after the publication of the Pen- 
sées? Conclusive evidence is lacking, but I think Bayle knew Graevius’ 
Oratio well before 1680. Both in the plain text and in the notes of the 
Pensées, Bayle played his notorious game of hide-and-seek by referring 
very selectively to other writers on comets. For example. the well-known 
Dissertation sur la nature des comètes by his fellow-countryman Pierre Petit 
(1665) was referred to ad nauseam, while Stanislav Lubieniecki’s highly 
influential Theatrum Cometicum (1666) was mentioned only in passing.” 
Both the theme and the line of reasoning (although not the literary 
style) of the Pensées show striking similarities with Graevius’ oration, 
although it is not mentioned. 

My second remark concerns the striking absence of biblical argu- 
ments concerning comets in Bayle’s Pensées. In the Utrecht debate of 
1665, Graevius had cautiously remarked that the biblical foundation 
for the belief that comets were signs by God was questionable. The 
Bible spoke sometimes of “signs from heaven”, but nowhere explicitly 
of comets. Although Graevius did not elaborate further on this theme, 
it was precisely this idea that invoked the anger of Voetius and other 
influential professors of theology. The Bible spoke of signs from heaven, 
comets were signs from heaven, so the Bible spoke of comets. And it 
was exactly this issue that Balthasar Bekker dealt with in his Ondersoek 
van de betekeninge van de cometen. In a way which anticipates his famous 
Betoverde weereld of 1692, Bekker analyzed the Hebrew and Greek texts 


51 Cf. O. Lankhorst, Reinier Leers (1654-1714) uitgever & boekverkoper te Rotterdam. 
Een Europees Uibrartre’ en zijn fonds, Amsterdam and Maarsen 1983; H.C. Hazewinkel, 
“Pierre Bayle à Rotterdam” in: P. Dibon e.a. (eds), Pierre Bayle, le Philosophe de Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and Paris 1959, pp. 20-49. 

% Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique I, pp. 676-677. 

5 Bayle, Pensées diverses, p. 116. 
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of the Bible, with the evident conclusion that there is no single explicit 
reference.” Contrary to what is often maintained, Bekker’s book on 
comets was not primarily a result of Cartesian rationality, but the fruit 
of thorough biblical scholarship: more than 100 of its 142 pages deal 
with exegetical problems.” It is an intriguing question why Bayle, who 
later in his career showed little scruples to address exegetical problems, 
chose not to address the obvious problem of biblical legitimacy in the 
Pensées. Was Bayle, in this early stage of his career but already fully 
aware of the dangers of Spinoza's Tractatus, afraid of the implications 
of biblical criticism? Was the Pensées indeed a work that had nothing 
to do with comets? It makes the work all the more puzzling. 


5t Cf. for example: W. van Bunge, “Balthasar Bekker’s Cartesian Hermeneutics 
and the Challenge of Spinozism”, in: The British Journal for the History of Philosophy 1 
(1993), pp. 55-79; A. Fix, Fallen Angels. Balthasar Bekker, Spirit Belief and Confessionalism in 
the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic, Dordrecht 1999. 

5 Cf. Fix, “Bekker and Bayle on Comets”. 
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Hans Bots 


Pour l’humaniste qu’a été Pierre Bayle dont lamour de PAntiquité 
va toujours de pair avec un grand attachement aux Ecritures, la foi 
chrétienne n’a jamais été absente malgré toutes les tensions qui exis- 
tent pour lui entre la vérité de l'Évangile chrétien et l’application de 
la raison humaine et du libre examen.! Né dans une famille calviniste, 
on s’explique que ses rapports avec l’Église catholique romaine ont été 
dès le début très compliqués et mieux que personne il a dû apprendre 
à ses dépens que l’on ne renonce pas aisément à «la force impérieuse 
de éducation». En effet, lorsque Bayle conclut dans son Supplément du 
Commentaire Philosophique que l’on ne peut reprocher à personne une 
conscience errante, il souligne en même temps que ce n’est pas toujours 
«faute d'application, de zèle, de sincérité et de bonne volonté que Pon 
persévère dans ses erreurs, c’est par l’impression trop forte qu’elles ont 
faite sur nous, en conséquence de l’éducation et de l’accoutumance ».? 
De façon encore plus claire il s'exprime ainsi dans ce même texte: 


Je ne doute pas que tout homme de raison [...] ne m’accorde que les 
enfants de chrétiens ne sont pas chrétiens à un certain âge, parce que 
leurs pères le sont, mais parce qu’on les a élevés au christianisme et que 
s’il arrivait que les Chrétiens et les Turcs qui vivent dans les mêmes villes 
fissent échange de leurs enfants à la mamelle, ceux des chrétiens étaient 
tous mahométans et ceux des Turcs chrétiens.? 


La vie de Bayle elle-même illustre cette remarque pleine d'humanité 
et de sagesse: après avoir quitté l’Académie protestante de Puylaurens 
pour poursuivre ses études de philosophie au collège des jésuites à 
Toulouse il s’est converti—on le sait—au catholicisme. Ce passage à 


' Voir R. Zuber, «Libertinage et humanisme : une rencontre difficile», dans: XVII 
siècle 32 (1980), p. 177. Voir aussi H. Bots et P Leroy, «De l’acceptation de la foi au 
refus des dogmes. Le doute des libertins au XVII siècle», dans: XVII” siècle 57 (2005), 
pp. 731-745. 

? Cf. P. Bayle, Œuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye, 1727-1731, IL, Supplément du Com- 
mentaire Philosophique, p. 525. 

° Ibidem, p. 526. 
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l'Église catholique romaine a été sans doute tout à fait sincère, mais il fut 
aussi de courte durée. Dix-huit mois plus tard, le 20 août 1670, ce fils 
d’un pasteur réformé, qui avait été élevé dès l'enfance dans la religion 
et la piété de son père, abjure et se croit obligé, lorsque «les premières 
impressions de l'éducation » avaient regagné le dessus, de rentrer dans 
la religion «où il était né».* N'oublions pas du reste que Bayle nuance 
son point de vue sur éducation. N’écrit-il pas dans la remarque D de 
Particle «Pellisson» que éducation sans la grâce n’aboutit pas à une 
conviction salutaire et ne «persuade que simplement». Ce qu’il faut, 
c’est «la grâce avec l’éducation » ; c’est ce qui «persuade salutairement». 
Il est certain que ce court épisode de sa vie que l’on peut caractériser 
comme une expérience existentielle n’a pas seulement profondément 
marqué la suite de sa carrière, mais aussi sa philosophie. En tant que 
relaps il dut quitter pour de bon sa terre natale et trouver un lieu d’exil 
à étranger, loin des siens; en même temps il avait aussi perdu défi- 
nitivement la certitude d’appartenir à un camp religieux qui pourrait 
prétendre avoir le monopole de la vérité.” Bien qu’il se sengt beaucoup 
plus à Paise dans la religion de ses ancêtres, il a dû comprendre dès 
son retour au calvinisme que les frontières doctrinales et dogmatiques 
ne déterminent point l’accès au salut. A ce propos il est important de 
souligner le fait que Bayle a été avant tout un philosophe chrétien qui 
avait suivi la leçon humaniste et érasmienne, comme Roger Zuber a 
souligné récemment au colloque de Paris. Cette leçon humaniste et 
érasmienne l’avait familiarisé avec un christianisme anti-dogmatique 
et dépourvu de problèmes théologiques.” 

Dans le contexte de ce colloque il est intéressant de voir brièvement 
les éléments du catholicisme romain qui ont pu attirer le jeune Bayle 
et d’étudier ensuite de plus près comment il juge notamment dans son 
Dictionnaire les différents aspects de cette religion. Les travaux d’Élisabeth 
Labrousse et d’Hubert Bost fournissent sans doute beaucoup de détails 
sur la conversion du jeune Bayle au catholicisme. Nous en rappelons 


* Voir sa lettre à Pinsson de Riolles du 25 juin 1693, publiée par J.L. Gerig et G.L. 
van Roosbroek dans: Romanic Review 23 (1932), p. 209. 

> Cf. H. Bost, Pierre Bayle et la religion, Paris 1994, pp. 12-13. 

° Cf. aussi H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, Paris 2006, p. 306. 

7 Pour R. Zuber, voir le texte dans les Actes du colloque de Paris qui vont paraître ; 
puis G. Paganini, «Fidéisme ou ‘Modica theologiae’. Pierre Bayle et les avatars de la 
tradition érasmienne », dans: H. Bots (éd), Critique, savoir et érudition à la veille des Lumières. 
Le Dictionnaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam-Maarssen 
1998, pp. 389-409. 
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ici les éléments les plus importants. Faute de témoignages directs sur 
cette période nous ignorons si ce passage s’est accompagné d’une crise 
psychologique d'identité. Dans son Calendarium carlananum il note lévé- 
nement sans aucun commentaire, de façon presque laconique ` « 1669, 
le 19 février: Arrivée à Toulouse. 1669, le mardi 19 de mars: change- 
ment de religion. Le lendemain je repris l'étude de logique». Ce n’est 
que beaucoup plus tard que Bayle revient lui-même sur sa conversion 
dans La chimère de la cabale de Rotterdam démontrée publiée en 1691. Il y 
explique qu’il ne s'était pas borné à la simple lecture de ses cahiers de 
cours, mais qu'il avait aussi lu quelques livres de controverse, «non pas 
dans esprit qu’on fait ordinairement, c’est-à-dire pour se confirmer 
dans les opinions préconceues, mais pour examiner selon le grand 
principe des Protestans, si la Doctrine que l’on a sucée avec le lait est 
vraie ou fausse, ce qui demande qu’on entende les deux parties». C’est 
pourquoi il consulta aussi des ouvrages des catholiques pour connaître 
leurs argumentations; cette lecture le trouble toutefois beaucoup et le 
fait douter tellement qu’il se croit «schismatique et hors de la voie du 
salut, et obligé de se réunir au gros de larbre».® 

Ce récit correspond parfaitement à ce qu’il écrit en 1693 dans une 
lettre à l'avocat parisien Pinsson de Riolles. Bayle voulait absolument 
corriger dans cette lettre la version sur sa conversion [diffusée] dans 
les Menagiana, selon laquelle toutes ses études universitaires auraient 
été payées par Pévéque de Rieux. Il précise en détail ce qui s’est passé 
au cours des derniers mois de 1668 et au début de 1669: il était parti 
de Puylaurens pour poursuivre ses études a Toulouse, «tout plein de 
doutes sur [s]a religion par des lectures de controverse» et que ces 
doutes s’étaient encore renforcés après les discussions avec un prêtre 
qui habitait dans la même pension. Ces entretiens l’avaient tellement 
impressionné qu’il était persuadé «d’être dans une mauvaise religion». 
Et il conclut en ces termes: «j'en sortis et je continuai ma philosophie 
dans le collège des Jésuites de Toulouse ».° 

Selon Élisabeth Labrousse cette conversion pourrait s’expliquer 
comme une tentative temporaire d'échapper à la «problématique lan- 
cinante» de tout huguenot français. Son appartenance à la confession 
réformée condamnait Bayle constamment à des choix personnels en 


8 Œuvres Diverses H. La Chimère de la Cabale, pp. 758-759. Voir aussi Bost, Pierre Bayle, 
pp. 41-42, qui cite et commente ce même passage. 
° Voir la lettre citée ci-dessus, p. 208. 
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matière religieuse de même qu’au libre-examen. Par contre, en tant que 
catholique, Bayle, qui de nature était peu prédisposé à approfondir les 
questions théologiques, aurait pu suivre sans trop de réflexion l'autorité 
centrale de l’Église et n’accorder aux dogmes qu’une attention dis- 
traite. Hubert Bost cite à ce propos un fragment de la Critique Générale 
de Histoire du Calvinisme qui pourrait être une ébauche du dialogue que 
Bayle a eu avec le prêtre et colocataire à Toulouse ` « Avouez de bonne 
foi, monsieur, tout bon huguenot que vous êtes que cela [une instance 
ornée du privilège de l’infailhbilité] vous éblouit et vous ébranle. Pour 
moi, J'avoue que j'en suis tout ébloui [...]: je ne trouverais rien de 
plus commode que de pouvoir consulter sur tous mes doutes un oracle 
vivant qui me dit au vrai l'intention du Saint-Esprit sans se méprendre 
jamais ».!! 

Mais il n’est pas exclu que Bayle ait eu encore d’autres motifs de se 
convertir au catholicisme. L'histoire de l’Église par exemple a pu jouer 
aussi un rôle. N’écrit-il pas une lettre à son frère Jacob, le 15 avril 1670, 
dans laquelle il n’exprime pas seulement espoir qu’il peut être «comme 
un autre Joseph [...] l'instrument de la conservation» de son frère et 
de toute sa famille, mais où il souligne aussi que «l’expérience de tous 
les siècles confirme d’une manière incontestable qu’en fait de religion 
toutes les innovations sont très pernicieuses et qu’un particulier qui se 
veut ériger de son authorité privé en réformateur ne peut passer que 
pour un factieux, un schismatique, un semeur de zizanie et une tête 
animée d’orgueil, d’opiniatreté et d’envie». Sans doute Bayle se sert-il 
ici d’une argumentation courante dans la controverse catholique, mais 
cela n'empêche point qu’il mait été séduit quelque temps par un tel 
raisonnement. En tant que humaniste chrétien Bayle doit être tenté par 
l'unité et l’universalité de l’Église mère. De nouveau il avance dans cette 
même lettre le principe d’une autorité centrale, car «c’est de l’ordre de 
la providence de Dieu et du som que le Saint-Esprit prend des fidelles 
en gouvernant l’Eglize par la communication de ses lumieres de laquelle 
il gratifie les lieutenans du fils de Dieu en terre ».'” 


10 Cf. É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle. Vol. IT. Hétérodoxie et Rigorisme, Paris 1996 (La Haye 
1964), pp. 293-295. 

1! Œuvres Diverses H. Critique Générale, p. 139; ce passage est aussi cité et commenté 
par Bost, Pierre Bayle, pp. 43-44. ‘ 

2 Correspondance de Pierre Bayle, éd E. Labrousse, A. McKenna e.a., Oxford 1999-, 
I, pp. 22-26 et n. 2. 
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La conversion au catholicisme impliquait d’ailleurs pour Bayle une 
séparation pénible de sa famille qui dut considérer cette démarche 
comme une trahison. Bayle en a sans doute souffert et il en garde 
longtemps un souvenir douloureux, témoin ce qu’il remarque à propos 
de la conversion du médecin juif Paul Weidnerus au catholicisme dans 
le Dictionnaire: 


Ne sait-on pas que l’on deviendra odieux & infame à la parenté? Je dis 
infame; car tous les peuples sont en possession d’attacher l’idée de Pin- 
famie à l’action d’un homme qui quitte leur Religion. On ne se contente 
pas de le nommer un Révolté, un Apostat, on le nomme aussi un Rene- 
gat [note marginale: Ce nom étoit usité dans quelques Villes de France 
parmi les Protestans à l'égard de ceux qui embrassoient le Papisme]. On 
soutient que sa révolte est une tache ignonimieuse à sa famille, & j'ai vu 
une dévote qui disoit fort sérieusement, qu’elle aimeroit mieux que ses 
sceurs fissent le métier de Courtisane, que de les voir aller a la Messe. 
Ces idées affreuses sont nécessaires au bien temporel d’une Communion, 
& de la vient qu’on les fomente. Un Casuiste ne trouvera point mauvais 
qu’un pere chasse ses fils qui apostasient, & qu’en pareil cas un frere ne 
veuille plus voir son frere, & qu’un mari abhorre sa femme, ou qu’une 
femme abandonne son mari. Si les Protestans reprochent aux Catholiques 
cette espece de persécution, les Catholiques de leur côté la reprochent aux 
Protestans. Quoi qu’il en soit, il est sûr que cet usage sert assez souvent 
d’épouvantail à ceux qui se persuadent qu’ils doivent quitter l'Eglise où 
ils ont été élevez. il y a très peu de desseins dont l’exécution soit plus 
traversée que celui du changement de Religion.” 


Bayle semble aussi scandalisé par toutes les médisances que l’on avait 
répandues sur Jean de Sponde qui avait abjuré la religion réformée. 
À son avis une telle réaction ne sert qu’à masquer «l'incertitude des 
dogmes» que l’on soutient. Au lieu de discréditer le converti, il vaudrait 
mieux s'adresser à lui de façon «modeste, civile et charitable ».'* Dans 
Particle « Weidnerus» Bayle décrit aussi la lutte intérieure que l’on peut 
mener à cause des doutes religieux : «croire fermement qu’une religion 
est véritable, se résoudre à la professer et souflrir bien des combats dans 
son ame avant que d'exécuter une telle résolution, ne sont des choses 
incompatibles». Voilà ce que Bayle a dû éprouver deux fois de suite 
en très peu de temps. Si certains aspects de l’Église catholique ont pu 
donc lattirer pendant quelque temps, il a dû sentir bientôt un certain 
malaise et un déracinement. Le culte excessif à la vierge Marie, aux 


!3 P Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1740, art. «Weidnerus», rem. A. 
14 Thid., art. «Sponde», rem. C. 
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saints, mais aussi le fait que la transsubstantiation et l’infaillibilité du 
pape étaient peu compréhensibles et non fondées sur la Bible," lui ont 
fait comprendre qu’il s’était gravement trompé et qu’il avait succombé 
à des raisonnements sophistes. Comme il le dit lui-même en 1693, il 
se sentit obligé de faire «un nouvel examen des deux religions, [et] 
il retrouva la lumière qu’il avait perdu de vue et la suivit, sans avoir 
égard ni à mille avantages temporels dont il se privait, ni à mille choses 
facheuses qui lui paraissaient inévitables en la suivant ».'° C’est pourquoi, 
le 21 août 1670, il abjure le catholicisme en présence de son frère Jacob 
et devant le pasteur de Saverdun.’ 

Pour savoir comment Bayle, une fois retourné à la confession réfor- 
mée, juge dans la suite la religion catholique romaine, le Dictionnaire 
constitue une source importante. Mais remarquons tout de suite que 
Bayle malgré son aversion pour plusieurs aspects du catholicisme, 
reste la plupart du temps assez nuancé dans ses jugements et qu’il ne 
fait nulle part preuve de ressentiments à Pégard de ceux qui avaient 
contribué à sa conversion à Toulouse. Ainsi écrit-il à Pinsson de Riolles 
qu’il n’avait point honte des bienfaits de l’évêque de Rieux qu’il appelle 
«ce grand prélat» et dont il «conserve avec respect et avec beaucoup 
de reconnaissance le souvenir». '® 

Sur l’évêque de Rome, le pape, le jugement de Bayle est généralement 
négatif. Il souligne que le concile et le pape lorsque ce dernier parle 
ex cathedra sont tout à fait comparables aux oracles antiques de Jupiter 
Olympien et de Apollon de Delphes. Le jugement du premier auquel 
on rendait beaucoup d'hommages, «ne passait pas pour irréformable », 
tandis que le second était considéré comme «le juge de dernier ressort». 
Voilà ce que sont le pape et le concile dans l’Église catholique. En 
outre, selon Bayle, l’Église romaine ne peut jamais prouver qu’elle est 
infaillible, —ce qui représente un sujet brûlant dans la littérature de 
controverse catholique—, car pour cela manquent les passages dans 


5 Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, p. 297. 

16 Œuvres Diverses IL La Chimère de la Cabale, p. 759. 

17 Voir Bost, Pierre Bayle, pp. 51-52. 

B Voir encore sa lettre à Pinsson de Riolles du 25 juin 1693, citée ci-dessus, 
p. 209. 

19 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Agesipolis», rem. A. 
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PÉcriture sainte.” Ce qui le choque le plus cependant, c’est le mélange 
du spirituel et du temporel dans l’expression du pouvoir pontifical. 


On ne sauroit considérer sans étonnement qu’une Eglise, qui n’a, dit-elle, 
que les armes spirituelles de la parole de Dieu, & qui ne peut fonder ses 
droits que sur l'Evangile, où tout prêche l'humilité & la pauvreté, ait eu 
la hardiesse d’aspirer à une domination absolue sur tous les Rois de la 
terre : mais il est encore plus étonnant que ce dessein chimerique lui ait si 
bien réussi. [...] Encore aujourd’hui les Démélez des plus puissans Princes 
avec la Cour de Rome se terminent presque toujours à leur confusion. 
Les exemples en sont si récens qu’il n’est pas nécessaire de les marquer. 
Qu’on suppose tant qu'on voudra que Jesus-Christ a établi un Vicariat 
dans son Eglise, le bon-sens, la droite raison, ne laisseront pas de nous 
apprendre qu’il l’a établi, non pas en qualité de souverain Maître, & de 
Créateur de toutes choses, mais en qualité de Médiateur entre Dieu & 
les hommes.?! 


Ce vicaire doit être un «Médiateur entre Dieu et les hommes», qui 
montre aux hommes «la voie du salut, qui promet le Paradis aux fidèles 
et qui menace de la colère de Dieu les impénitents ». C’est à Dieu même 
de décider d’une éventuelle exécution des peines aussi bien dans l’autre 
monde que dans la vie terrestre. Le pouvoir de son vicaire est donc 
limité. Le véritable esprit chrétien est «d’éclairer et de sanctifier l’âme 
et de la conduire au salut par les voies de la persuasion sans empiéter 
sur la politique l’autorité de punir corporellement les opiniâtres et les 
incrédules ».” Bayle est persuadé que les papes par un abus de pouvoir 
temporel mettent en péril leur autorité spirituelle. 

Cependant Bayle, malgré toutes ses réserves à l’égard de la papauté, 
porte un Jugement plutôt positif sur Hadrien VI qui pendant son bref 
pontificat essaya de mettre au pilori la corruption des mœurs dans 
l'Église romaine, mais se heurta à une sérieuse résistance. Après sa 
mort, le jésuite Daniel Papenbrochius qui avait chanté les louanges de 
ce pape, fut même soumis à une censure et en tant que «catholique 
romain», c'est-à-dire comme «un vrai esclave d'esprit» il fut contraint 
de modifier son texte. Hadrien s’était trompé, bien que «ses erreurs 


20 Œuvres Diverses IL, Critique Générale de l'Histoire du Calvinisme, p. 136a et Bost, Bayle 
et la religion, p. 32. 

21 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Grégoire VII», rem. B. 

"7 Ibid., art. «Grégoire VII», rem. S. 
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accompagnées de bonne intention le disculpent. »* Bayle conclut cette 
dernière remarque non sans sarcasme: «C’est toute la gloire que se 
peut promettre un Pape Réformateur des abus. On l’excusera sur les 
erreurs de sa conscience et l’on dira qu’il n’erre point comme Pape, 
mais comme Docteur particulier. Grand merci. ». 

Dans plusieurs articles Bayle montre sa sensibilité à Paspect irrationnel 
du catholicisme romain qui s’oppose parfois à la rationalité du protes- 
tantisme, sans être aveugle aux excès dans le camp réformé. Chaque 
fois lorsqu'il est question de miracles et de prodiges, Bayle s’étonne de 
cette grande crédulité chez beaucoup de catholiques; heureusement 
qu’à force de multiplier sans cesse les saints Suaires, les morceaux de 
bois de la croix du Christ, les cheveux de la Sainte Vierge et d’autres 
reliques, ils ont en même temps fourni un antidote, car, écrit Bayle, 
la crédulité est comme «une mère que sa propre fécondité étouffe tôt 
ou tard dans les esprits qui se servent de leur raison».** Dans l’article 
«Jonas», Bayle remarque que les catholiques deviennent très critiques 
et même intolérants lorsque les protestants «font courir quelque mira- 
cle»; on leur reproche alors «une maladie de cerveau» et une perte 
de bon sens et il ajoute: «ils se servent des mêmes lieux communs que 
les Protestants avoient emploiez contre les moines ».? 


23 Thid., art. «Hadrien VI», et rem. Z et BB: «Un Catholique Romain est un vrai 
esclave d’esprit. Il y a mille rencontres où il ne sauroit louer les belles actions. N’est-il pas 
de la derniere évidence qu’Hadrien VI mérite d’être approuvé, & à l'égard de ce qu’il 
fit, & à l'égard de la raison pourquoi il le fit? Voilà néanmoins un Jésuite qui n’aiant 
pu le louer, sans que ses éloges fussent la censure indirecte des autres Papes, se voit 
contraint de marcher sur des épines en voulant se justifier; & il ne peut se tirer d’affaire, 
qu'en supposant que notre Hadrien se trompa; mais que ses erreurs accompagnées 
de bonne intention le disculpent. C’est toute la gloire que se peut promettre un Pape 
Réformateur des abus. On Pexcusera sur les erreurs de sa conscience, & l’on dira qu’il 
n’erre point comme Pape, mais comme Docteur particulier. Grand merci». 

4 Thid., art. «Achillea», rem. H. 

2 Ibid., art. «Jonas», rem. B: «Mais s’ils aprennent que le Parti Protestant fait 
courir quelque miracle, ils se revêtent d’un tout autre esprit. Ils recourent à tous les 
lieux communs par lesquels les incrédules se défendent. Ils nient le fait, ils querellent 
les témoins, ils leur reprochent ou l’imposture, ou une maladie de cerveau. S'ils ne 
peuvent point nier le fait, ils Pexpliquent par des causes naturelles, & compilent dans 
les Naturalistes, & dans les Relations des Voiageurs, mille événemens semblabes. En un 
mot, ce qu’ils appelloient chicanerie, obstination, révolte contre le bon sens, devient une 
réfutation très-solide, & trés-raisonnable d’une fausseté; car ils se servent des mêmes 
lieux communs que les Protestans avoient emploiez contre les Moines. Par-tout il y a 
des gens qui croient sans peine ce qui les flate, & qui sont les plus malaisez du monde 
à persuader quand une chose ne leur plaît pas. Alleguent-ils des raisons d’incredulité, 
ils ne peuvent souffrir qu’on les prenne pour mauvaises: leur oppose-t-on ces mêmes 
raisons en un autre tems, ils ne peuvent souffrir qu’on ne leur permette pas de s’en 
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Ainsi Bayle dénonce les abus de crédulité dans les deux camps; il 
n'hésite pas non plus à signaler un manque de rationalité chez les pro- 
testants. Dans la remarque B de l’article « Agricola», il relate que quatre 
points différents avaient empêché la conversion de ce médecin allemand: 
les écrits trop téméraires de certains théologiens, la vie scandaleuse de 
quelques «sectateurs» de la Réforme, l’iconoclasme protestant et la 
révolte des paysans, mais aussi sa propre inclination pour une belle 
liturgie religieuse. À cause des trois premiers points Érasme aussi avait 
éprouvé une répulsion insurmontable pour la nouvelle doctrine et à 
son exemple plusieurs autres personnes s'étaient trouvés arrêtées par les 
mêmes difficultés. La Providence divine «dont les voies sont toujours 
infiniment sages» avait heureusement dirigé Phomme, conclut Bayle, 
de façon plus naturelle à son but, «qui était, comme l'expérience nous 
apprend, d'empêcher qu'aucune des deux Religions n’achevat de ruiner 
Pautre». Pour Bayle il est toutefois certain que dans les controverses 
entre catholiques et protestants, entre orthodoxes et hétérodoxes, les 
passions se déchaînent souvent. 


Il n’y a presque personne, ni parmi les Catholiques, ni parmi les Protes- 
tans, qui ne loue cette conduite des Ministres Luthériens. Si vous leur 
alléguez que c’est témoigner un peu trop qu’ils se défient de leur cause, 
ils ne manqueront pas de bonnes Réponses: ils diront que la méfiance est 
la mère de la sûreté, & que quand Jésus-Christ a promis à son Eglise que 
les portes de l’Enfer ne prévaudront rien contre elle, il n’a point voulu 
exclure les moiens humains qui sont très-propres à conserver Orthodoxie ; 
je veux dire les Edits des Princes qui ferment la bouche aux Hétérodoxes, 
& qui étouflent la connoissance des Objections que l’on peut faire contre 
la saine doctrine. [...] le cœur de l’homme est plus porté vers le mal que 
vers le bien, & qu’ainsi le mensonge est plus capable de le séduire, que la 
vérité n’est capable de le détromper; de sorte que la prudence Chrétienne 
ne souffre pas que l’on permette aux Hérétiques de proposer leurs raisons. 
Je ne sais s’il y eut jamais de matiere plus féconde que celle-ci en repliques 
& en dupliques: on la peut tourner plusieurs fois de chaque sens; & de là 
vient qu’un même Auteur vous soutiendra aujourd’hui que la vérité n’a 
qu’à se montrer pour confondre l’Hérésie, & demain que si l’on souffroit 
à l'Hérésie d’étaler ses subtilitez, elle corromproit tous les habitans. Un 
jour on vous représentera la vérité comme un roc inébranlable : un autre 
jour on vous dira qu’il ne faut point la commettre au hazard de la Dis- 
pute, & que c’est un choc ot elle se briseroit par rapport aux Auditeurs. 


moquer. Ainsi se passe la vie humaine, c’est un effet presque inévitable de la préoccu- 
pation, double poids, double mesure. Si l’on ne pouvoit éviter cela qu’en se dépouillant 
de préjugez, le remede seroit peut-être pire que le mal». 
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Comment faire dans cette volubilité de raisonnemens? Il y a des gens qui 
conservent la vérité comme un vase de porcelaine, & qui semblent être 
convaincus que comme elle a l'éclat du verre, elle en a la fragilité. 


En effet, les hommes ne sont pas tous philosophes, les théologiens et 
ministres ne se servent pas seulement de bons raisonnements, mais «dans 
l’état où sont les sociétés», ils recourent souvent à d’autres instruments 
que la raison pour maintenir leur peuple dans la foi.? 

Bayle est cependant convaincu que Fon doit juger avec modération 
le comportement religieux d’autrui et que trop de zèle peut nous faire 
errer. Il souligne que «croire que l'Eglise a besoin de réformation & 
approuver une certaine manière de la réformer, sont deux choses bien 
différentes. Blâmer la conduite de [ceux] qui s’opposent à une réforma- 
tion & désapprouver la conduite de ceux qui réforment, sont deux choses 
très compatibles». Et il conclut ainsi: «on peut donc imiter Erasme, 
sans être apostat, ni perfide, sans pécher contre le Saint Esprit et sans 
trahir les lumières de sa conscience». Il est clair l'esprit érasmien et la 
modération qui coïncident avec la philosophie humaniste chrétienne lui 
conviennent beaucoup mieux que le comportement de certains disciples 
des grands réformateurs qui croient que tout est permis pourvu que 
l'Église romaine soit renversée.” On trouve ce même type de plaidoyer 
en faveur d’un jugement nuancé sur ceux qui sont restés catholiques 
dans la remarque B de Particle «Flaminius» où l’on lit qu’un homme 
peut reconnaître mille abus dans la religion catholique et des idées 
excellentes dans les livres de Luther, sans que cela implique qu’il se croit 
«obligé au voyage d'Allemagne » et qu’il se convertit au luthéranisme.”® 
Dans Particle «Mahomet» Bayle s’oppose de nouveau à tous ceux qui 
par un trop grand zèle religieux se laissent emporter par les ouvrages 
de certains écrivains arabes ou catholiques sur les miracles qui n’ont 
aucune autorité. En se servant de telles opinions extravagantes, il ren- 
dent Mahomet, mais aussi toute autre religion, odieux et ridicule; «ils 
violent [alors] l’équité que l’on doit à tout le monde, aux plus méchants 
comme aux gens de biens " 


2 Thid., art. « Lubienetzki», rem. G. 

27 Thid., art. «Castellan », rem. Q, 

"7 Thid., art. «Flaminius», rem. B: «Je Pai mille fois dit: un homme pouvoit recon- 
noître mille abus & mille desordres dans la Communion Romaine, & plusieurs excel- 
lentes véritez dans les Livres de Luther, sans se croire nécessairement obligé au voiage 
d'Allemagne, & sans prétendre que la Communion de Rome eût tort en tout ce que 
les Luthériens blâmoient (voir aussi art. Castellan q)». 

2 Thid., art. «Mahomet», rem. H. 
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Pour Bayle il est évident qu’il faut respecter les différentes confes- 
sions; la république des Provinces-Unies est le meilleur exemple pour 
prouver qu’une telle coexistence paisible pourrait prendre forme; 
dans la société néerlandaise on tolère plusieurs confessions et sectes 
avec beaucoup d’équité et de modération. Selon Bayle dans Particle 
«Sainctes», plusieurs auteurs tels qu’Elie Benoît, Noël Aubert de Versé, 
John Locke et surtout Adriaen Paets avaient démontré que la doctrine 
sur la tolérance était bien fondée et argumentée, tandis que les auteurs 
qui défendaient l'intolérance à l'égard des hétérodoxes étaient contraints 
faute d'arguments «de recourir à la malhonnéteté», malgré toutes les 
souplesses de leur esprit et tous les artifices de leur plume. Bayle admire 
profondément Érasme qui tout en critiquant beaucoup d’aspects du 
catholicisme romain, n’avait tout de même jamais embrassé la réfor- 
mation de Luther. Sans désapprouver la décision d’Erasme de rester 
catholique, Bayle considère le grand humaniste comme un véritable 
témoin de la vérité,*! dont il apprécie surtout le plaidoyer en faveur 
de la paix et de Pharmonie de même que le christianisme fondé sur la 
Bible et dans lequel le dogmatisme ne l’emporte jamais. 

Mais cette modération et cette volonté de respecter la conscience de 
chacun, même de celui qui est tout a fait dans l’erreur, n’empêchent pas 
que Bayle fasse preuve à maint endroit de son Dictionnaire d’une aver- 
sion pour certains aspects du catholicisme. Tout d’abord une aversion 
pour un culte exagéré de la Sainte Vierge à laquelle certains auteurs 
catholiques attribuaient tant de qualités que l’on la mit presque sur le 
même plan que Dieu. Ainsi une religieuse espagnole, Marie d’Agreda, 
avait publié une Vie de la Vierge Marie que Bayle critique fort jugeant 
que ouvrage était «plein de fables et de doctrines absurdes», parce 
que Pon y donne une très fausse idée de la «dignité Éminente et du 
pouvoir illimité de la Sainte Vierge.” Cette même idée sur un pouvoir 
illimité de Marie se retrouve dans les articles « Fontevraud» et « Junon ». 
Dans le premier article il est question de hypothèse des dévots de la 
communion romaine selon laquelle Dieu a donné à la Sainte Vierge 
«Empire du monde»; dans les livres de ces auteurs on lui donne les 
titres de Reine des Cieux et Reine des Anges.” Dans l’article «Junon» Bayle 
ne compare pas seulement les honneurs que les païens rendirent à cette 


30 


Oeuvres Diverses IL, Critique Générale de l'Histoire du Calvinisme, pp. 77b—78a. 
Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Erasme», rem. T. 

32 Thid., art. «Agreda», rem. D. 

33 Ibid, art. «Fontevraud», rem. H. 
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déesse à ceux des Chrétiens envers la Vierge Marie, mais il caractérise 
en même temps ce culte de la Vierge comme des «excès qui surpassent 
tout ce que les Païens ont pu inventer en honneur de Junon». 

Quant au culte des saints, Bayle ne se fait d’ailleurs pas beaucoup 
d'illusions. Même si les titres et les lettres de sainteté ont été démasquées 
comme fausses, ce culte reste des plus tenaces; Bayle s’exprime ainsi: 
«les Protecteurs de la fausse dévotion ne voudront jamais reculer»; et 
même un Pape qui serait prêt à sacrifier quelques dévotions et traditions 
dans ce domaine afin de promouvoir la réunion des schismatiques, 
finirait, selon Bayle, par rencontrer beaucoup de difficultés: «il est [à] 
craindre que l’on ne murmurât contre lui autant ou plus que les Païens 
ne murmurèrent contre la honteuse paix de l’empereur Jovien».** Les 
Jésuites qui s'étaient exprimés de façon critique sur certains saints 
n'avaient même pu éviter une condamnation par l’Inquisition de Tolède 
de quelques tomes de leurs Acta Sanctorum. Il est donc hors de doute que 
Bayle mette au pilori la superstition qui accompagne souvent le culte 
des saints; en même temps il a percé à jour les intentions de certains 
curés et clercs qui en voulant domestiquer leurs fidèles n’hésitent pas à 
les menacer de toutes sortes de désastres lorsqu'ils ne prennent pas assez 
soin de leurs chapelles et d’autres pratiques ayant trait à la dévotion 
des saints.” Dans l’article «Loudun», rem. C, il donne ainsi l’exemple 
d’un augustin déchaussé qui se servant d’illuminations artificielles et par 
un changement de voix apparut comme un prétendu saint. 

On ne s'étonne pas que le Dictionnaire, peu de temps après sa paru- 
tion fur frappé d’une interdiction de diffusion en France. Bayle s’en 


7 Ibid., art. «Launoi (Jean de)», rem. G: «Les faux Saints ne se sont pas moins 
multipliez que les faux Nobles: de sorte que comme les Princes font travailler de tems 
en tems à la recherche des faux Nobles, afin de remettre à la condition roturiere les 
usurpateurs de la qualité de Gentilhomme, il faudroit que le Clergé nommât quelques 
Commissaires aussi rigides que Boisseau, qui examinassent les Titres & les Lettres de 
Sainteté. Si les troupes de l'Eglise triomphante passoient en revue devant de bons 
Commissaires, on y trouveroit beaucoup de passevolans, non pas parmi les soldats, 
mais parmi les hauts Officiers, je veux dire parmi les Saints qu’on invoque»; et rem. 
Q: «Si quelque Pape vouloit sacrifier quelque chose à la réunion des Schismatiques, 
quelques menues dévotions, quelques traditions surannées, il seroit à craindre que 
Pon ne murmurât contre lui autant ou plus que les Paiens ne murmurèrent contre la 
honteuse paix de l'Empereur Jovien». 

3 Ibid., art. «Loyola», rem. Y: «Les Curez de village ne disent-ils pas mille & mille 
fois que les Saints envoient la peste, la famine, &c. pour punir le peu de soin qu’on a de 
leurs chapelles, & de leurs images ? Si la faute des ces indévots est châtiée par un désastre 
public qui tombe même sur les innocens, le Censeur particulier, PAuteur du Catéchisme 
des Jésuites, n’a-t-il pas sujet de craindre le ressentiment de Saint Ignace?» 
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félicite, parce que l'interdiction barrait la route aux contrefaçons, mais 
il était en même temps déçu par le rapport de Pabbé Renaudot qui 
contenait à côté d’une critique raisonnable des éléments bien dérai- 
sonnables.* Aux yeux de Renaudot qui était peu sensible à ironie de 
Bayle ce dernier aurait trop justifié les calvinistes et blâmé les auteurs 
catholiques romains; en outre le Dictionnaire contiendrait trop de «choses 
contre la religion, non seulement catholique, mais [aussi] chrétienne ».*” 
Comme l’a souligné Pierre Burger, la censure de Renaudot est cepen- 
dant une réaction de défense, d’un Parisien suivant l’idéologie officielle 
du royaume, mais qui appréhende mal la pensée du philosophe de 
Rotterdam. Bayle n’a jamais renié son éducation et il est resté jusqu’à 
la fin de sa vie un philosophe chrétien, malgré ses doutes à propos 
de certains dogmes. Le lecteur du Dictionnaire qui constate que Bayle 
semble avoir quelque attirance pour certaines idées hétérodoxes, est 
plutôt confronté à la discussion que Bayle a eue, sa vie durant, avec 
lui-même. Le philosophe souligne d’ailleurs à ce propos qu’il y a «une 
grande différence entre écrire ce qui se peut dire contre la foi et le 
tenir pour vrai».* Bayle garde la foi, une foi qui devient peut-être de 
plus en plus fidéiste et qui fait taire la Raison; mais, comme Gianni 
Paganini l’a avancé, il y a quelques années, il est faux de mettre en 
doute le sérieux et l’authenticité des paroles de Bayle lorsqu'il fait 
preuve de cette foi.” 

Bayle reste donc profondément enraciné dans la tradition chrétienne. 
Par son éducation il se sent tout de même plus à Tase avec la confes- 
sion réformée de ses ancêtres. En tant que humaniste chrétien il a sans 
doute sympathisé avec idée d’une grande communauté chrétienne 
unie, de «la tunique sans couture», ce qui peut expliquer en partie 
son bref passage à l’Église catholique. Certes, il est incontestable que 
le culte excessif des saints et de la Sainte Vierge, le pouvoir temporel et 
Pinfaillibilité du pape, de même que le dogme de la transsubstantiation 
lui sont restées toujours étrangères. Bayle met aussi au pilori la supers- 
tition et une certaine servitude d’esprit dont beaucoup de catholiques 
font preuve. Néanmoins, ses jugements sur les catholiques sont plus 


3 DE Burger, «La prohibition du Dictionnaire Historique et Critique de Pierre Bayle 
par l’abbé Renaudot (1648-1720)», dans: Bots (éd), Critique, savoir et érudition, pp. 
81-107, 84-85. 

7 Ibid., pp. 91 et 100-101 où l’auteur cite une lettre de Renaudot à F Janiçon du 
2 juillet 1697. 

38 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. « Vayer». 

3 Paganini, « Fidéisme ou “modica theologica’», p. 395. 
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d’une fois modérés et nuancés et il ne se dissimule pas que la crédulité 
et le fanatisme sont des vices dont les protestants se sont aussi rendus 
coupables dans le passé. Persuadé en outre que tout chrétien se trouve 
confronté à des mystères de foi incompréhensibles et impénétrables à 
la raison, il a de plus en plus horreur d’arguties dogmatiques. Mais 
s’il a refusé le dogme, il reste fidèle à Phéritage chrétien, à la foi de 
ses ancêtres, malgré tous les doutes qui l’ont assailli durant toute sa 
vie. Son œuvre, notamment son Dictionnaire, dans lequel il se permet 
d’aborder en toute liberté toutes sortes de problèmes théologiques et 
philosophiques, peut être perçu comme une «machine de guerre» contre 
les dogmes et comme un ouvrage où sont recueillies de nombreuses 
opinions hétérodoxes. Mais comme tant d’autres humanistes depuis 
Erasme, Bayle est aussi un érudit qui offre à ses lecteurs une somme 
de toutes les pensées les plus contraires.“ Tout cela ne nous permet 
point de voir en Bayle un libre penseur ou un crypto-athée.f! Il faut 
toujours distinguer chez Bayle la recherche philosophique libre et une 
attitude croyante. 


* Cf. Bots et Leroy, «De l'acceptation de la foi», pp. 742-745. 

“ Cf. J.I. Israel, Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity and the Emancipation of Man, 
1670-1752, Oxford 2006, pp. 145-154 et G.L. Mori, «Atheisme» et Philosophie chez 
Bayle, dans: A. McKenna et G. Paganini (éds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres. 
Philosophie, Religion, Critique, Paris 2004, pp. 381-410. 


PIERRE BAYLE, UN «PROTESTANT COMPLIQUÉ » 


Hubert Bost 


Il y a quelques mois, les organisateurs du colloque mont demandé de 
traiter de « Bayle et le protestantisme». Ce titre avait le mérite d'offrir 
un parallèle avec les interventions de MM. Sutcliffe et Bots relatives à 
Bayle face au judaïsme et au catholicisme. J’ai pris cependant la liberté 
d’intituler ma communication un peu différemment. Il mia semblé 
judicieux d’éviter de recourir à une notion abstraite, forgée après-coup 
et désignant une réalité mouvante: se demander dans quelle mesure 
Bayle est et reste «un protestant» ne signifie évidemment pas la même 
chose que s'interroger sur le rapport qu’entretient Bayle avec «le 
protestantisme». Une chose est la trajectoire personnelle et la figure 
singulière de ce franc-tireur de la pensée; autre chose serait la recherche 
de convergences ou de dissonances avec un corps socio-ecclésial et un 
système doctrinal—-si tant est qu’on puisse parler, à l’époque considérée, 
d’un seul système. 

L'expression «protestant compliqué» que j'ai retenue mérite un mot 
d’explication et doit être restituée à son inventeur. En mai dernier, 
Antony McKenna déclinait une invitation à parler de Bayle lancée par 
une université étrangère et suggérait les noms de deux de ses collègues, 
Gianluca Mori et moi-même: Mori, indiquait-il à sa correspondante, 
«interprète Bayle comme un matérialiste qui se cache» tandis que 
Bost le présente «comme un protestant compliqué». J'ai trouvé cette 
expression tout à fait pertinente, et Juste par rapport à l’idée que je me 
fais effectivement de Bayle, dans la mesure où elle indique un renon- 
cement à toute interprétation simplificatrice. Pour prendre Pexemple 
de cette crux interpretum qu’est le rapport entre foi et raison, assumer la 
complexité de Bayle revient à renvoyer dos à dos la lecture qui ferait 
prévaloir le fidéisme et celle qui favoriserait l’athéisme. 

Pourquoi Bayle est-il un «protestant compliqué»? C’est que, chez 
lui et pour lui, la question protestante se pose de plusieurs façons, à 
différentes époques de sa vie et dans des contextes variés. J’en énumère 
quelques-unes avant de les rassembler en trois rubriques: 
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— L'adhésion confessionnelle: chez Bayle, elle provient à la fois de l’édu- 
cation (il est fils de pasteur) et d’un choix personnel (il s’y est recon- 
verti, puisqu'il avait renié un temps la religion de son enfance); 

— Lappartenance à un groupe social: où qu’il aille (ou presque, si Pon 
tent compte de l’exception que constitue son séjour toulousain), Bayle 
ne cesse de fréquenter des réseaux protestants, ce qui ne l’empêche 
du reste pas de tisser des liens avec des catholiques; 

— L'expression d’une forte solidarité envers ce groupe lorsqu'il souffre 
de la persécution et de l'exil, comme le montrent sa correspondance 
et les écrits de la période qui précède et qui suit la révocation de 
Pédit de Nantes; 

— Le rapport critique, et le cas échéant conflictuel, avec certains 
représentants de son Église sur le plan philosophico-politique ou 
théologico-politique autour d’événements tels que la Révocation et la 
Glorieuse Révolution—comme le montre notamment toute l’affaire 
de la «cabale de Rotterdam» suscitée par [Avis aux réfugiés ; 

— La lutte sans merci contre toute forme de mainmise religieuse sur le 
politique. Cette critique évolue au cours de la vie du philosophe: il 
est significatif qu’au début de sa carrière littéraire elle s’exprime par 
une condamnation de la superstition et de la contrainte de conscience, 
mais que sa sévérité évolue par la suite et vise les inspirations enthou- 
siastes et autres manifestations de fanatisme. L’anticatholicisme initial 
cède la place, du moins en intensité, à une forme de critique interne 
des déviances du protestantisme ; 

— L’exigence de cohérence épistémologique à égard de la doctrine et 
des théologiens qui sont censés la défendre. Elle débouche sur une 
distinction très claire et maintes fois rappelée entre la méthode, les 
objectifs et les régimes d’autorité de la théologie d’une part, et sa 
propre pratique d’historien et de philosophe d’autre part; 

— La question d’une possible «écriture» protestante, ou d’un éventuel 
«style réformé», au plan littéraire, question que je ne prétends pas 
traiter mais qui a toute sa pertinence, comme l’ont montré récemment 
Roger Zuber et Ruth Whelan au colloque de Paris.’ 


' Voir R. Zuber, «Bayle protestant français», et R. Whelan, «De Democritus et 
Heraclitus: Pierre Bayle et le rire», dans: H. Bost et A. McKenna (éds), Les « Éclaircis- 
sements» de Pierre Bayle, Paris (a paraitre). 
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Cette complexité du rapport au protestantisme redouble lorsqu'on consi- 
dère l’impact de certaines réflexions sur un plan personnel: Bayle est 
aussi un «protestant compliqué» dans la mesure où son appartenance 
au groupe, son adhésion affichée à ses doctrines, ne vont Jamais sans 
alimenter un tourment et des tracas. Un tourment: on pense immédia- 
tement aux centaines de pages consacrées au lancinant problème du 
mal, problème qui se pose dans les termes les plus tranchés précisé- 
ment dans le cadre doctrinal réformé, c’est-à-dire celui qui insiste plus 
que tout autre sur la souveraineté de Dieu.” Des tracas: on pense aux 
polémiques et aux conflits qui ont opposé Bayle a certains porte-parole 
théologiques—Jurieu ou les «rationaux»—ou aux affaires qui lui ont 
valu de comparaître à deux reprises devant le consistoire de l’Église 
wallonne de Rotterdam. 


Je m'efforcerai de rendre compte de ces nœuds problématiques en 
distinguant trois plans: 


— biographique: autour des choix existentiels, de l'appartenance sociolo- 
gique et des conflits qu’elle engendre, de la trajectoire personnelle ; 

— historique et politique: autour de l’idée que Bayle se fait de l’évolution 
du protestantisme depuis la Réforme, de ce qui fait sa spécificité, de 
ses éventuelles dérives; 

— théologique et moral: autour des discussions doctrinales notamment à 
propos du rapport foi/raison, en particulier à propos de la Bible, de 
Pidée de Dieu, de la providence. 


Il n’est bien sûr pas question de traiter exhaustivement ces questions. Je 
me contenterai de les évoquer afin d'illustrer la complexité du sujet. 


Sur le plan biographique, il pourrait sembler inutile de s'étendre tant 
les éléments caractéristiques du protestantisme de Bayle sont connus. 
Leur rappel est toutefois indispensable car ils font parfois l’objet d’un 
discours qui en admet la réalité pour mieux l’évacuer: certes, Bayle est né 
protestant, mais il ne Vest resté que de façon formelle et extérieure; la vérité de son 
œuvre se situe ailleurs. Pour l'historien, la formation reçue par un penseur 
et le discours qu’il tient à son sujet ne sauraient être tenus pour quantité 


* Voir A. Minerbi Belgrado, «Bayle, Jurieu et la théodicée», dans: Bost et McKenna 
(éds), Les «Eclaircissements» de Piere Bayle. 
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négligeable. Leur prise en compte constitue un élément déterminant 
pour évaluer la pertinence des interprétations que l’on peut proposer 
de son œuvre. Or, loin de se limiter à une origine confessionnelle reçue 
ou subie, le protestantisme de Bayle a pris la forme d’un choix et d’une 
revendication personnelle. Le caractère assumé et vécu de cette appar- 
tenance religieuse est un élément qui nuance ou contre-balance une 
lecture exclusivement rationalisante de sa pensée. On peut certes être 
amené à souligner l’importance des paramètres sociologiques ou psy- 
chologiques de cette décision, autrement dit sa dimension conformiste : 
cela ne signifie nullement que ces facteurs épuisent le phénomène. Que 
les affects et la logique de groupe interviennent dans les comportements 
du philosophe est évident, mais ne revient pas à sous-entendre que la 
revendication d’une appartenance religieuse relèverait pour autant de 
quelque chose de viscéral ou d’impensé. 

Car, pour reprendre expression d’Élisabeth Labrousse, Bayle est un 
«protestant par choix»? dans la mesure où il a opté pour le retour à 
la confession réformée. Je ne reviendrai pas ici sur la lecture que j'ai 
proposée de sa reconversion au protestantisme en 1670, soulignant sa 
dimension existentielle par opposition à celle, plus intellectuelle, qui 
Pavait conduit un an et demi plus tôt à embrasser le catholicisme.‘ Je 
pense également inutile d’insister sur les conséquences de cette déci- 
sion qui fait de lui un relaps et le contraint à l’exil, puis un clandestin 
lorsqu'il habite Rouen, Paris et Sedan. Rappelons toutefois sans nous 
y attarder combien ce choix confessionnel est coûteux; or Bayle n’a 
jamais voulu y revenir, en dépit des sollicitations et des offres qui lui 
ont été adressées lorsqu'il quittait Sedan’ ou à Poccasion des démarches 
épistolaires qu’il multipliait dans les milieux parisiens au moment où 
il s’eflorçait de faire libérer son frère. Après la mort de ce dernier, il 
avait perdu tous les membres de sa famille. Si le regard des siens avait 
été auparavant la seule raison de sa persévérance religieuse, il aurait pu 
alors s’écarter insensiblement de son Église sans que son comportement 
ne porte véritablement à conséquence. 


3 É, Labrousse, «Mais qui donc était monsieur Bayle? », dans: Pierre Bayle, enfant de 
Ariège, citoyen du monde, Le Carla-Bayle-Lézat 1996, p. 11. 

+ H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, Paris 2006, pp. 39-51. 

> Avant son départ de Sedan, le comte de Guiscard, gouverneur de Sedan, cherchait 
à convertir Bayle au catholicisme: il «me fit entendre en deux mots qu’il ne tiendrait 
qu’à moi de faire fortune, et qu’il était temps que j’y songeasse». La Cabale chimérique X: 
Œuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye, 1727-1731, II, p. 674. Voir Bost, Pierre Bayle, p. 153. 

° Voir Bost, Pierre Bayle, p. 283. 
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On sait que, rapidement après son installation à Rotterdam, Bayle a 
manifesté à plusieurs reprises sa solidarité envers ses coreligionnaires. 
Ce sont d’abord les railleries des Pensées diverses sur la comète dirigées 
contre la superstition catholique, puis les mises en cause polémiques de 
la Critique générale de l'Histoire du calvinisme de M. Maimbourg, et les appels 
en direction de l’opinion catholique modérée dans les Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres. En 1685, il lance dans les Nouvelles Lettres critiques 
de virulentes attaques contre la politique menée par Louis XIV pour 
éradiquer la «Religion prétendue réformée». En 1686, il exprime son 
indignation dans un pamphlet, Ce que c’est que la France toute catholique où 
se manifeste la rage et la souffrance éprouvées face aux dégâts causés par 
la Révocation.’ Le Commentaire philosophique, enfin, propose une réflexion 
rationnelle mais aussi solidement adossée à des valeurs que Bayle 
considère comme évidemment évangéliques. À ce titre, son plaidoyer 
en faveur des droits de la conscience errante peut être lu comme une 
tentative désespérée pour dénouer le lien maléfique entre intolérance 
et défense de la vérité religieuse, de quelque bord que l’on soit. 

Le pasteur Jacob Bayle, frère aîné de Pierre, est mort à cause de la 
répression louis-quatorzienne. Bayle ne l’oublie pas. En pleine «cabale 
de Rotterdam», il en évoque le douloureux souvenir et le relie à sa 
propre identité confessionnelle. Même si la rhétorique de conviction et 
le contexte polémique rendent délicate l’interprétation d’un tel passage, 
même si un tel épanchement est rarissime sous sa plume, il n’en reste 
pas moins significatif de l’état d’esprit dans lequel le philosophe assume 
et revendique cette appartenance : 


Si quelque autre chose que mon attachement à la religion que j'ai sucée 
avec le lait, fils et frère de ministres, tous deux des plus zélés qu’il y eut en 
France, et dont le dernier est mort dans le Chateau-Trompette où il avait 
été enfermé pour la Religion, couronnant la piété qu’il avait témoignée 
toute sa vie par une très belle mort, qui fut admirée de ceux mêmes qui 
avaient fait tout ce qu’ils avaient pu pour le faire mourir papiste, et des 
attaques desquels il triompha glorieusement; si, dis-je, quelque autre chose 


7 Voir R. Zuber, «L'écriture comique de La France toute catholique», dans: H. Bots 
et G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (éds), La Révocation de Pédit de Nantes et les Provinces Unies, 
Amsterdam-Maarssen 1986; H. Bost, Un «intellectuel» avant la lettre: le journaliste Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam-Maarssen 1994; H. Bost, «L'écriture ironique et critique 
d’un contre-révocationnaire», dans: idem, Bayle historien, critique et moraliste, Turnhout 


2006, pp. 189-200. 
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me retenait ici ce serait, selon la nouvelle hypothèse de M. J., le désir de 
rendre service à ma première divinité Louis XIV 


Le fait que ce soit presque par procuration que Bayle parle de son 
protestantisme ne doit pas être mal interprété: dès lors que sa propre 
sincérité est mise en doute, il lui semble normal de chercher une forme 
de légitimité dans son milieu familial. Mais s’il brandit ainsi la bannière 
huguenote, c’est aussi parce que ses démarches en faveur de Jacob 
ont alimenté le fiel de Jurieu qui, dans Examen d'un libelle, accuse le 
philosophe d’être un serviteur dévot du Roi Soleil. Bayle résume ainsi 
les allégations du théologien: « Pour procurer la liberté à un frère qui 
m'était fort cher, j'aurais sacrifié ma religion si elle ne m’eût été plus 
chère que toute autre chose. ai 

Qu'il y ait une part de conformisme social dans l’appartenance de 
Bayle au protestantisme est incontestable. C’est vrai pour l’éducation 
qu’il a reçue, et sa façon de parler ici de la religion qu’il a «sucée avec 
le lait» montre qu’il ne se considère pas comme exempt des influences 
parentales sous prétexte qu’il est philosophe : les «préjugés de l’enfance » 
le concernent autant qu’un autre. Cette dimension sociologique est 
évidente lorsqu’on considère les milieux et réseaux dans lesquels Bayle 
ma cessé de graviter depuis qu’il est redevenu protestant. Le Refuge 
huguenot, et plus précisément l’Église wallonne de Rotterdam, constitue 
d’ailleurs indissociablement un milieu national (français), linguistique 
(francophone) et confessionnel (huguenot).'° Les modes de sociabilité 
qui s’y pratiquent conviennent du reste à la psychologie de Bayle. Elles 
correspondent à sa tendance casanière, dans la mesure où il dispose près 
de chez lui des amis (coreligionnaires), de l’imprimeur-libraire, de église 
et de l’école.!! H n’est guère étonnant, à cet égard, que le philosophe 
ait décliné l'offre de l’Académie de Franeker en 1684: le poste qu’on 
lui proposait était certes plus prestigieux que celui de l’École illustre de 
Rotterdam, mais partir pour la Frise revenait à perdre les bénéfices de 


8 La Cabale chimérique XI, Œuvres Diverses II, p. 677. 

9 Ibidem, p. 677, note. 

10 Voir à ce sujet M. Yardeni, «Langue française et identité ‘réfugiée’ : Jean Rou et 
Pierre Bayle», dans: M.S. Ortola et M. Roig Miranda (éds), Langues et identités culturelles 
dans l’Europe des XVI’ et XVII siècles, Nancy 2006, pp. 73-84. 

IT E. Haase, Einführung in die Literatur des Refuge. Der Beitrag der französischen Protestanten zur 
Entwicklung analytischer Denkformen am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1959; E. Labrousse, 
Pierre Bayle, Tome I: Du Pays de Foix à la cité d’Erasme, Dordrecht 1985 (La Haye 1963); 
G. Cerny, Theology, Politics and Letters at the Crossroads of European Civilisation. Jacques Basnage 
and the Baylean Huguenot Refugees in the Dutch Republic, Dordrecht 1987. 
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ce milieu homogène, de cette petite colonie française, francophone et 
huguenote qui rendait l’exil moins lourd. Distinguer ces trois éléments 
a prion, c’est risquer anachronisme; ou plus exactement, c’est s’empèê- 
cher de voir la fracture qui s’opère au sein de cette colonie à la suite 
de la Révocation et de la Glorieuse Révolution, précisément lorsque 
les intérêts patriotiques et les enjeux confessionnels entrent en conflit. 
On a là l’une des raisons majeures pour lesquelles Bayle se bat et se 
débat au moment de l’affaire de l’Avis aux réfugiés, puis lors des mois 
qui conduisent à sa destitution en octobre 1693: son honneur pâtirait 
d’être chassé de Rotterdam, mais il perdrait aussi tous ses amis. On a 
également une clé de ses attaques les plus virulentes lors de la seconde 
partie de sa vie. Il avait dénoncé les dérives du catholicisme en France, 
mais peu à peu il prend la mesure de celles qui affectent son propre 
«camp» confessionnel, et s’y attaque avec une ardeur renouvelée: y lire 
Pexpression d’une hostilité, d’un anti-protestantisme, c’est oublier que 
Pun des impératifs moraux auxquels Bayle renvoie le plus volontiers 
consiste à balayer devant sa porte.!? 

Lors des comparutions devant le consistoire à l’occasion des deux 
«affaires» dans lesquelles il est impliqué, on ne peut que constater 
le respect que Bayle témoigne envers l’institution—méme s’il est bien 
possible que ce soit avec une secrète ironie—, s’interdisant toute pro- 
vocation et faisant preuve de souplesse; mais en même temps, on note 
qu’il ne cède jamais sur ce qui lui paraît important. Loin d’avoir été 
contraint de ruser pour déjouer la censure ou pour écarter des menaces, 
Bayle semble assez fort, dans l’une et l’autre confrontation, et il n’est 
guère douteux qu'il se sait soutenu par une partie de la «compagnie » 
contre Jurieu. 


Owen est-il du protestantisme en tant que réalité historique et enjeu 
politique ? On ne peut s’attarder ici avec toutes les nuances nécessaires 
sur le regard que Bayle porte sur lui; cette question a fait l’objet de 
plusieurs études auxquelles je ne peux que renvoyer. * Notons cependant 


2 Ou à ôter la poutre qu’on a dans œil avant de prétendre enlever la paille dans 
celui de son frère, si l’on préfère une image biblique (Matthieu 7, 1-5). 

B Voir Bost, Pierre Bayle, et «L’Affaire Bayle». La bataille entre Pierre Bayle et Pierre Jurieu 
devant le consistoire de Église wallonne de Rotterdam. Texte établi et annoté par H. Bost. 
Introduction par A. McKenna, Saint-Etienne 2006. 

14 R. Whelan, «Images de la Réforme chez Pierre Bayle, ou Phistoire d’une décep- 
tion», dans: Revue de théologie et de philosophie 4 (1990), pp. 85-107; A. Minerbi Belgrado, 
«Bayle et la Réforme», dans: A. McKenna et G. Paganini (éds), Pierre Bayle dans la 
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que, s’il est commode, le terme «protestantisme » est d’un usage délicat.” 
Car de quoi parle-t-on? d’une référence à la Réforme du XVI siècle ? 
d’une adhésion aux canons de Dordrecht et de son rappel crispé dans le 
Consensus Helveticus? d'une attitude protestataire et contestataire (antipa- 
piste)!° ou d’une confession attestataire de valeurs redécouvertes (la Bible, 
notamment)? d’une synthèse en cours entre orthodoxie et certaines 
tendances rationalisantes, qui prend à cette époque la forme de l’«or- 
thodoxie raisonnée» en Suisse!’ et qui se traduira, au long du XVII 
siècle, par différentes tentatives de conciliation plus ou moins déistes ? 
Entre les intuitions des Réformateurs et les formes institutionnelles 
qu’elles ont prises au cours de la «confessionnalisation», il existe un 
fossé que l’historien ne peut franchir sans prendre la mesure du pas qu’il 
accomplit. Comme on le verra plus loin, Bayle désigne l'héritage doctri- 
nal qu’il revendique sous l’expression «calvinisme de la vieille roche», 
mais quant à nous, nous ne pouvons ignorer les mutations qui se sont 
opérées et les usages rhétoriques de ’amalgame qu’il pratique. Surtout, 
cet aspect doctrinal et institutionnel ardu n’est pas le seul qui retienne 
Pattention de Bayle. S’y superposent ou s’y imbriquent son approche 
d’historien et sa réflexion de philosophe: sa redoutable connaissance de 
Phistoire et son impitoyable analyse des phénomènes politico-religieux 
s'appliquent sans réserve à la destinée du groupe confessionnel auquel 
il appartient. H sait que, quelle que soit la religion, les clercs ne parlent 
ni n’agissent de la même manière selon qu’ils sont ou non proches du 
pouvoir. Il Pa constaté depuis longtemps à propos de la naissance et de 
Pexpansion du christianisme, et l’a exprimé à plusieurs reprises, notam- 
ment dans le Commentaire philosophique. Au long de sa vie, il le vérifie 
et en subit personnellement les conséquences: dans sa propre famille 


République des Lettres. Philosophie, religion, critique, Paris 2004, pp. 97-115; H. Bost, « His- 
toire et critique de histoire: la Critique générale de l'histoire du calvinisme de M. Maimbourg, 
1682-1683 » et «L'histoire des Eglises réformées de France dans le Dictionnaire», dans: 
Bayle historien, critique et moraliste, pp. 103-134 et 159-176. ; 

5 Voir H. Bost, «Protestantisme: une naissance sans faire-part», dans: Etudes théo- 
logiques et religieuses 67 (1992), pp. 359-373. 

15 «L'aversion des religions persécutrices de celle que l’on professe [...] fait bien 
souvent plus des trois-quarts de Pamour qu’on a pour sa religion o ` Dictionnaire historique 
et critique, Amsterdam 1740, art. «Navarre (Jeanne d’Albret reine de)», rem. P 

17 Voir à ce sujet les études de Pierre Barthel, «La tolérance dans le discours de 
Porthodoxie ‘raisonnée’ au petit matin du XVIII siècle», dans: M. Péronnet, (éd) 
Naissance et affirmation de l’idée de tolérance, Montpellier 1988, pp. 255-314; « Du salut par 
la foi, mais non point sans les œuvres! Notes concernant la naissance de l’orthodoxie 
‘raisonnée’ réformée, de langue française, au début du XVIII siècle», dans: Zwingliana 
XVII (1988), pp. 497-512, XVIII (1989), pp. 120-142. 
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confessionnelle, les champions et porte-parole prudents et déférents en 
France manifestent une singulière tendance à devenir inquisiteurs et 
violents aux Provinces-Unies. C’est manifestement dans une logique 
minoritaire que Bayle a écrit la Réponse d'un nouveau converti à la lettre d’un 
réfugié et très probablement [Avis au réfugiés.® Pour faire sens, ce discours 
critique et très sévère à égard de ses coreligionnaires n’a pas besoin 
d’être interprété comme anti-protestant au plan doctrinal. C’est une 
admonestation fraternelle à visée politique, qui applique le qui bene amat 
bene castigat. Il suffit de se rappeler les positions fermement loyalistes de 
Paets, auxquelles Bayle adhérait pleinement, !° puis son compte rendu 
du Traité du pouvoir absolu des souverains d'Elite Merlat dans les Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres” — deux textes parus l’année de la Révoca- 
ton pour comprendre que, selon le philosophe, la tentation orangiste 
et millénariste fait courir aux protestants français un danger mortel?! 
On ne saurait surestimer l’importance qu'avait l’image donnée par la 
propagande catholique des protestants français, assimilant leur hérésie 
(religieuse) à une menace de rébellion (politique). Les eflorts déployés 
par Bayle dans la Critique générale montrent qu’il redoute cet amalgame 
explosif et cherche à le désamorcer par tous les moyens. Sa fidélité à 
Louis XIV et ses appels à l’obéissance—la résistance ne pouvant être 
envisagée que sous une forme non-violente—sont au confluent de ses 
idéaux chrétiens, inspirés par l’idéal de douceur évangélique, et de ses 
convictions protestantes relatives à la nécessité de distinguer soigneu- 
sement pouvoir politique et clergé. C’est cette combinaison de facteurs 
moraux, politiques et religieux qui explique ses efforts désespérés pour 
rappeler ce qui lui semble une constante (au moins théorique) de sa 
confession—et, partant, pour discréditer les spéculations apocalyptiques. 


18 P Bayle, Avis aux réfugiés, éd G. Mori, Paris 2007. 

B Voir Bost, Pierre Bayle, pp. 273-275. Sur la place que Bayle occupe dans la géo- 
graphie politique néerlandaise, voir B. Leeuwenburgh, «Pierre Bayle in Dutch Politics 
(1682-93)», dans: Libertinage et philosophie au XVII siècle 8: Protestants, hérétiques, libertins, 
Saint-Etienne 2004, pp. 91-113, et l'introduction d'A. McKenna à «L’Affaire Bayle». Sur 
la philosophie politique, H. Bost, «Entre droit et religion: obligation de conscience et 
obéissance civile», dans: Bayle historien, critique et moraliste, pp. 217-228. 

20 Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, août 1685, art. VIL: Œuvres Diverses I, pp. 
352-354. 

2! Sur le désaveu du prophétisme, H. Bost, «Les faux prophètes dans le Dictionnaire: 
fanatiques ou imposteurs?», dans: Bayle historien, critique et moraliste, pp. 17-27; J.C. 
Laursen, «L’anti-millénarisme de Bayle: la menace de ceux qui prétendent connaître 
Pavenir», dans: McKenna et Paganini (éds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres, 
pp. 193-209. 
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L'évolution de la situation internationale et la détérioration de ses 
rapports avec Jurieu vont conduire Bayle à ferrailler de plus en plus 
durement sur ce chapitre, mais on ne saurait oublier que la critique du 
millénarisme était explicite dès les Pensées diverses. Evoquant les prophéties 
du pasteur protestant Drabicius, il prenait alors soin d’en désolidariser 
son camp confessionnel: 


Les protestants eux-mêmes ne sont pas trop persuadés que Drabicius ait 
été prophète. Il y en a bien qui se persuadent que c’était un fanatique à 
qui la lecture des commentaires sur les prophéties du Vieux Testament et 
sur celles de Apocalypse avait bouleversé l’imagination; qu’après s’être 
rempli de ces idées, d ne concevait les empereurs d'Allemagne que comme 
des Pharaons, des Sennacheribs, des Nabuchodonosors et des émissaires 
de la Grande Paillarde, enwrés du vin de Vire de sa paillardise, et qu’il vint 
enfin jusqu’a se persuader que Dieu le destinait à faire commandement a 
plusieurs princes d’exterminer ces persécuteurs. Ceux qui avaient souffert 
ces persécutions et qui s’imaginaient que la providence divine châtierait 
tôt ou tard les auteurs d’une conduite si barbare devaient apparemment 
se fier aux visions de Drabicius. Néanmoins, ils en ont fait peu de compte 
pour la plupart, surtout après avoir éprouvé qu’il s’abusait et qu’il se 
contredisait assez souvent d’une manière toute visible, et qu’on ne peut 
excuser qu’en recourant à un grand nombre de gloses qui font plus rire 
les incrédules que l’aveu sincère que l’on ferait des erreurs de cet homme- 
la; car avec cette sorte de gloses multipliées selon le besoin, il n’y a point 
de faux prophète dont on ne puisse faire l’apologie.?? 


Comme philosophe et comme historien, Bayle estime devoir dénoncer 
de telles élucubrations. Ce qu’il laisse entendre sur un mode presque 
humoristique à propos de Drabicius, il sera amené à le répéter de 
manière beaucoup plus polémique lorsque, après la Glorieuse Révolu- 
ton, Jurieu embouchera la trompette prophétique. Et peu lui importe 
Pidentité confessionnelle de celui qui débite ces fadaises: «Je prétends 
avoir une vocation légitime pour m’opposer aux progrès des supersti- 
tions, des visions et de la crédulité populaire. À qui appartient-il mieux 
Ou aus personnes de ma profession de se tenir à la brèche contre les 
irruptions de ces désordres ? a" 


Après avoir envisagé la question du Bayle «protestant compliqué » sous 
Pangle biographique, puis dans la perspective historique et politique, il 
faut en venir à la théologie et à la morale. Résumons d’un mot l’enjeu 


22 Pensées diverses sur la comète, $ 256: Œuvres Diverses III, pp. 155-156. 
° La Cabale chimérique II, XIII: Œuvres Diverses IL, p. 681. 
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du débat, puis des combats. L’orthodoxie calviniste prétend expliquer 
la providence et la grâce de la manière la plus conforme à l’idée de 
PÊtre souverainement parfait, c’est-à-dire sans la moindre concession à 
la liberté de l’homme. Un passage des Nouvelles de la République des Lettres 
résume bien les données du problème : dans l’article qu’il consacre à la 
présentation du Jugement sur les méthodes rigides et relâchées d'expliquer la provi- 
dence et la grâce, ouvrage dans lequel Pierre Jurieu examine et compare les 
différents systèmes théologiques concurrents, Bayle s’exprime ainsi: 


M. Jurieu ayant posé cette condition [la conformité à l’idée de l’Être 
souverainement parfait] la cherche en vain dans tous les autres systèmes, 
car il trouve que ni la méthode des sociniens, ni le concours indifférent 
des scotistes, ni la science moyenne des molinistes, ni les lois générales du 
P. Malebranche, ni Phypothèse des remonstrants, ni celle de M. Pajon, ni 
la grace des universalistes, ne satisfont pas aux deux choses qu'il demande ; 
Pune, qu’on lui conserve saine et sauve l’idée de l’Etre souverainement 
parfait; l’autre, qu’on lui lève toutes les difficultés qui Pincommodent 
dans la doctrine de S. Augustin; c’est pourquoi, ne trouvant personne 
qui remplisse sa condition, il s’en tient là. C’est agir selon le bon sens 
et selon ce principe incontestable de la lumière naturelle, qu’à moins de 
gagner au change, il ne faut point sortir d'où Von est. Parmi les corps, c’est une 
loi inviolable de la nature qu’ils ne changent jamais d’état si les raisons 
d'en changer ne sont plus fortes que celles de n’en changer point. Il en 
doit être de même pour les esprits, de sorte que, quand ce ne serait que le 
hasard ou le caprice qui nous aurait engagés dans une secte, il y faudrait 
vivre et mourir si les autres ne valaient pas mieux.?* 


Ce commentaire, qui date d’une époque où le contentieux entre Bayle 
et Jurieu n’a pas encore éclaté, est éclairant à double titre: le journa- 
liste fournit une clé de compréhension de la doctrine calviniste, de son 
«particularisme» issu de la théorie de la double prédestination. Ce 
n’est certes pas une doctrine qui résout tous les problémes ou aplanit 
toutes les difficultés, mais les autres systèmes d’explication soulèvent à 
ses yeux autant d’objections. On peut donc parler, a propos de Bayle, 
d’une forme d’adhésion raisonnable (au sens de modérée, pas de ration- 
nelle) a cette doctrine. Elle n’est pas plus mauvaise qu’une autre, et 
offre même, relativement à «l’idée de l’Être souverainement parfait», 
des avantages qu'aucune doctrine concurrente ne peut présenter. On 
pourrait objecter que ce constat est valable pour Jurieu, mais non pour 


2 Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, août 1686, art. IV: Oeuvres Diverses I, p. 620. 
Recension de Pierre Jurieu, Jugement sur les méthodes rigides et relâchées d'expliquer la providence 
et la grâce, Rotterdam 1686. 
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lui-même. La remarque est d'autant plus fondée que Bayle écrit cet 
article quelques mois aprés la décision prise par le synode des Eglises 
wallonnes de durcir le contrôle de l’orthodoxie des pasteurs réfugiés,” 
et que Bayle déplore quelques temps aprés cette crispation dans la 
petite préface qu’il écrit pour le livre d’Isaac Papin.” Pourtant, la suite 
du passage montre que Bayle se réfère à une sorte d’éthique du statu 
quo qui déborde largement le champ doctrinal, lorsqu’il considère qu’il 
ne faut changer d’état que si l’on a des motifs valables. L’expression 
« quand ce ne serait que le hasard ou le caprice qui nous aurait engagés 
dans une secte» fait d’abord penser à idée audacieuse du Supplément 
du Commentaire philosophique, lorsque Bayle s’amuse à imaginer le sort 
aléatoire des enfants qui naissent chez les juifs, les musulmans ou les 
chrétiens, et, dans cette dernière famille, chez les orthodoxes ou chez 
les hérétiques.”” Mais surtout elle éclaire les passages tardifs où Bayle se 
désigne lui-même comme un «calviniste de la vieille roche»: ce n’est 
ni qu’il croie la doctrine de son Église absolument supérieure, ni qu’il 
y adhère inconditionnellement; il juge seulement que les autres ne sont 
guère meilleures, et décide d’assumer ce qui fait à ses yeux partie de 
son identité confessionnelle. 

Dans le Dictionnaire, Bayle répète la même idée avant de souligner 
qu'aucune doctrine ne parvient à résoudre l’aporie. Le conflit avec Jurieu 
a éclaté, et ce sont à présent les difficultés qui sont mises en exergue: 
«de sorte que ce professeur, ne trouvant pas mieux ailleurs, demeure 
dans l’hypothèse de S. Augustin, qui est la même que celle de Luther 
et de Calvin, et que celle des thomistes et des jansénistes; il y demeure, 
dis-je, incommodé des difficultés étonnantes qu’il a étalées et accablé de ces 
pesanteurs » > les citations de son adversaire sont destinées à montrer 
que ce n’est pas lui, Bayle, qui a inventé ou même accumulé comme 
à plaisir les difficultés. Comme philosophe, il a vocation à montrer les 


5 Le texte de la résolution du synode des Églises wallonnes tenu à Rotterdam en 
avril 1686 a été édité dans la «Liste des pasteurs des Eglises réformées de France 
réfugiés en Hollande», dans: BSHPF 7 (1858), pp. 426-428. 

°° La foy réduite à ses véritables principes, Rotterdam 1687. Voir le texte de la préface de 
Bayle dans Œuvres Diverses V, 1, pp. 209-210. 

27 Supplément du Commentaire philosophique XV: Œuvres Diverses IL, p. 526. Voir Bost, 
Pierre Bayle, p. 306. 

28 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. « Pauliciens», rem. F. En note marginale Bayle 
renvoie à son article « Nihusius», cite l’ouvrage de Jurieu et fournit les références des 
pages (pp. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23). Voir aussi la longue citation de Jurieu dans la Réponse 
aux questions d'un provincial II, CXXXV: Œuvres Diverses III, pp. 774-775. Voir Bost, 
Pierre Bayle, p. 648, n. 83. 
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impasses rationnelles sur lesquelles butent les théologiens. II le fait en 
toute bonne conscience, convaincu que, ce faisant, il ne soulève aucune 
objection qui n’ait été préalablement repérée par eux-mêmes. 

Tout au long de son existence, Bayle a rappelé qu’une doctrine 
orthodoxe ne garantissait nullement de bonnes mœurs, alors même qu’à 
ses yeux ce sont les mœurs qui valident en quelque sorte l’authenticité 
de la foi. Ce primat éthique renforce encore la valeur des propos qu’il 
tient, au début de sa carrière hollandaise, sur le statu quo confessionnel: 
finalement, explique-t-il, ce n’est pas sur le plan doctrinal que l’on doit 
juger de la valeur ou de la crédibilité d’une idée religieuse. La question 
mérite considération puisque c’est elle qui déclenche la réflexion sur 
les athées vertueux. Est-ce à dire que, puisque Bayle conçoit sa pro- 
pre relation au protestantisme en termes avant tout moraux, il faille 
redéployer toute la problématique et déserter les questions purement 
métaphysiques au profit de la seule morale? Je ne le pense pas, car, 
comme philosophe ou métaphysicien—et même comme moraliste—, 
c’est bien avec la théologie dogmatique protestante (et plus généralement 
chrétienne) qu’il est amené à dialoguer. 

Je passe sur le Dictionnaire, le colloque de Paris lui ayant consacré 
l'essentiel de ses travaux.” Je préfère m’arréter aux expressions tardives 
telles que «calviniste de la vieille roche» ou «théologiens du gros de 
Parbre » auxquelles Bayle recourt pour désigner les partisans du courant 
dont il se réclame.” Dans une lecture straussienne, de telles formules 
sont des somnifères destinés à endormir les censeurs représentants 
de l’orthodoxie. Piètre médecine, qui ne parvient qu’à exaspérer ses 
interlocuteurs. Dans linterprétation fidéiste, elle renvoie à des slogans 
comme o altitudo divitiarum sapientiae et scientiae Dei! quam incomprehensibila 
sunt (Romains 11, 33) et s'intègre dans un dispositif rhétorique qui 
vise à «humilier la raison»*! confrontée aux mystères insondables de 
la religion. Mais alors, une question se pose: pourquoi faire tant parler 
la raison si c’est pour la faire taire 27 


2 Voir Bost et A. McKenna (éds), Les « Éclaircissements» de Pierre Bayle. 

30 Réponse aux questions d’un provincial IL, CXXX : Œuvres Diverses III, p. 765. 

3! Voir notamment Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. « Pauliciens», rem. F; Réponse 
aux questions d’un provincial II, CXXX : Œuvres Dwerses III, p. 764b. 

"7 J'inverse ici la remarque de Leibniz qui évoque le «dictionnaire merveilleux de 
M. Bayle, où la religion et la raison paraissent en combattantes, et où M. Bayle veut 
faire taire la raison après l’avoir fait trop parler; ce qu’il appelle le triomphe de la foi. » 
Essais de théodicée, préface. Voir, dans édition Paris 1969, p. 39. 
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L'existence d’une irréductible tension entre la foi et la raison est 
indéniable: contre les «rationaux», Bayle ne cesse de récuser la pré- 
tention des auteurs selon lesquels on pourrait les concilier. Mais comme 
foi et raison ne sauraient à se yeux se situer sur le même plan, il ne 
se contredit pas lorsqu'il semble privilégier tantôt l’une, tantôt l’autre. 
C’est pourquoi Pimpasse herméneutique dans laquelle se trouvent les 
études bayliennes à ce sujet résulte d’une façon inadéquate de poser le 
problème. Il faut renvoyer dos à dos les interprétations exclusivement 
rationalistes ou fidéistes dès lors qu’elles prétendent détenir la seule 
clé de la pensée de Bayle. Pour être satisfaisante, l’herméneutique de 
Bayle doit pouvoir rendre compte d’une pensée qui dit et que la raison 
combat victorieusement tel ou tel article de foi, et qu’elle ne parviendra 
jamais à rendre compte de certaines affirmations à la logique desquelles 
elle n’accède pas. C’est ici que doit prévaloir la complexité du rapport de 
Bayle au protestantisme: 


— considérant le discours théologique, Bayle relève le caractère relatif 
et toujours insatisfaisant des explications doctrinales lorsqu’elles sont 
à Paune de la raison; à l’égard de cette dernière, on adhère à tel ou 
tel dogme faute de mieux. 

— considérant le point de vue des croyants, il insiste sur le fait que la 
doctrine a laquelle ils souscrivent (rarement à issue d’un vrai examen, 
le plus souvent par l'éducation reçue) s’impose à eux et finit par faire 
partie de leur identité confessionnelle : même s’ils le voulaient, ils ne 
parviendraient pas à croire autrement que dans le cadre concep- 
tuel qui leur a été enseigné; ayant fait expérience du changement 
confessionnel et médité sur les mécanismes de la croyance, Bayle est 
trop lucide pour croire qu’il échappe à cette loi humaine: il assume 
ce que son éducation et ses choix personnels ont fait de lui, et sait 
ne pouvoir habiter une autre position. 

— Bayle aborde ces sujets en métaphysicien: les débats qu’il conduit 
avec les théologiens se posent en termes de dialogue interdisciplinaire. 
Il ne prétend pas leur imposer un point de vue philosophique, mais 
les interpelle dans la mesure où ils sont en train d’évoluer vers une 
certaine forme de rationalisme dogmatique. Au début de son Com- 
mentaire philosophique, il avait diagnostiqué et raillé—l’hégémonie de 
la raison à l’œuvre dans le discours théologique; or, l'émergence du 
courant des rationaux n’a fait ensuite que confirmer cette intuition. 
Les théologiens qui le combattent ne peuvent admettre que Bayle 
doute de la possibilité de combiner foi et raison, puisque c’est sur 
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cette alliance que tout leur édifice apologétique est bâti. Contre cette 
tendance, le «calvinisme de la vieille roche » consiste à affirmer tran- 
quillement, au risque de passer pour démodé, l’incommensurabilité 
de la foi et de la raison; face à Jacques Bernard, Bayle mentionne 
plusieurs théologiens calvinistes avant de le renvoyer à la Confession 
de foi des Églises réformées de France: «Combien qu’il y ait en 
Phomme quelque discrétion du bien et du mal, nonobstant nous 
disons que ce qu’il a de clarté se convertit en ténèbres quand il est 
question de chercher Dieu, tellement qu’il wen peut nullement approcher 
par son intelligence et raison. a" 

— Bayle pense et problématise dans le cadre du paradigme calvi- 
niste—comme on l’a rappelé, celui qui insiste plus que tout autre 
sur la souveraineté absolue de Dieu—, mais on peut remarquer que 
certaines de ses objections n’auraient pas la même tonalité dans une 
atmosphère luthérienne (au sens de la pensée du Réformateur saxon). 
Allons plus loin: Bayle est l’un des premiers à avoir une conscience 
aussi aiguë de l’impasse métaphysique dans laquelle le calvinisme 
s’est progressivement enfoncé entre la fin du XVI° et le début du 
XVII siècle (avec le synode de Dordrecht), et à comprendre que cette 
impasse est celle du christianisme en général. S’il ne peut guère se 
dégager du paradigme dans lequel les problèmes sont posés, il voit 
clairement que c’est le paradigme lui-même qui pose problème: un 
Dieu bon et tout-puissant (nécessité a priori), l'existence du mal et 
du malheur (constat a posteriori), sont inconciliables en raison mais 
coexistent dans la foi. Quand les rationaux, qui ne veulent perdre 
sur aucun tableau, prétendent avoir trouvé la solution, ils s’attirent 
les railleries de Bayle qui peut sincèrement s’en tenir à une posture 
traditionnelle mais assurée. 

— L'opposition entre la philosophie et l'Évangile, thématisée et même 
dramatisée dans l’Éclaircissement sur les manichéens, a pour but de 
souligner l’incommensurabilité entre la foi et la raison. Elle ne doit 
cependant pas être radicalisée au point de repousser la croyance 
chrétienne vers la déraison. Dans les Nowvelles de la République des 
Lettres, Bayle expliquait ou ail n’est pas aisé de trouver juste milieu, 
et cependant il faut éviter les deux extrémités opposées. Si la raison 


°° Réponse aux questions d’un provincial HL 14: Œuvres Diverses NX, p. 937a. (Confession 
de foi des Eglises réformées de France, art. IX. Le passage souligné est composé en 
lettres capitales dans le texte de Bayle.) 
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est entièrement exclue de l’examen des points de théologie, Pon 
tombe dans des difficultés inexplicables. Si Pon soumet à examen 
de la raison tous les mystères que Dieu nous a révélés, l’on court 
risque de les expliquer autrement que Dieu ne veut.»** La même 
idée se retrouve plus de vingt ans après dans les Entretiens de Maxime 
et de Thémiste: 


Un fameux théologien protestant [Amyraut] a dit que, si la plupart des 
peuples de PEglise romaine avaient quelque peu de soin de rechercher et d’examiner 
en leurs consciences les raisons pour lesquelles ils retiennent si fermement la créance de 
la transsubstantiation, ils confesseraient franchement que la principale est ce préjugé 
dont leurs esprits sont préoccupés dès leur enfance: que pour être bon chrétien, en ce 
point comme en quelques autres, dl faut entièrement renoncer à notre intelligence. Il y 
a là une équivoque qui ne se fourre que trop souvent dans les discours 
de cette nature: on fait glisser le tout pour l’une des parties; il est sûr 
qu'une infinité de théologiens ont dit que pour être bon chrétien, il faut 
soumettre plusieurs maximes de la raison à l’autorité de Dieu; mais ils 
n’ont jamais dit qu’il faut même abandonner cette maxime de la raison, 
Dieu est plus croyable que les hommes, et renoncer tellement à notre intelligence que 
nous n’en conservions pas même certaine partie qui nous fait juger qu’il 
n’y a rien de plus raisonnable que de suivre la voix de Dieu préférable- 
ment à quelques maximes philosophiques.*° 


Beaucoup de commentateurs parlent volontiers de la dissimulation 
de Bayle dans ses stratégies rhétoriques et de contradictions dans sa 
pensée. Je persiste a n'en être pas convaincu, préférant postuler que 
ce qui paraît incompréhensible ou contradictoire doit inciter le lecteur 
à rechercher le cadre épistémologique dans lequel raisonne Bayle. Je 
ne prétends pas que le philosophe ne se contredise jamais, mais le 
recours à la contradiction comme clé herméneutique me semble un 
oreiller de paresse. En superposant plusieurs niveaux de résonance de 
la question protestante, j'ai voulu montrer que, s’il est si difficile de ren- 
dre compte de la cohérence de son approche, c’est précisément parce 
que les interventions de Bayle ne doivent pas toutes étre mises sur le 
même plan. Bayle, qui n’est pas un constructeur de système, qui écrit 


3t Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, septembre 1684, art. II (à propos de la Religio 
rationalis de Wiszowaty): Œuvres Diverses I, p. 132. 

3° Entretiens de Maxime et Thémiste , 9: Œuvres Diverses TV, pp. 49-50. Sur les questions 
que posent des passages de cette nature au sujet du raport foi/raison, je renvoie aux 
travaux du colloque de Paris, et notamment, en raison de leur caractére novateur, aux 
contributions de Todd Ryan, «Evolution et cohérence du fidéisme baylien: le paradoxe 
du “fidéisme raisonnable” », et K. Irwin, «Le rejet de la position ‘conciliatrice’ dans 
les Eclaircissements de Bayle». 
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de manière réactive et contextuelle, est sans cesse attentif à la logique 
et aux exigences de la discipline à laquelle il emprunte son outillage et 
sa problématique. C’est ainsi, par exemple, que l’on peut interpréter le 
célèbre passage du Dictionnaire au sujet de la voie d’examen: 


Il est à craindre qu’il ne s’élève un tiers parti qui enseignera que les hom- 
mes ne sont conduits à la vraie religion ni par la voie de l’autorité, ni par 
la voie de examen, mais les uns par l'éducation, et les autres par la grâce. 
L'éducation sans la grâce et sans examen persuade simplement. La grâce 
avec l’éducation, et quelquefois sans Péducation et sans examen, persuade 
salutairement. Gratia Dei sum quod sum, doit dire chaque orthodoxe, par la 
grace de Dieu je suis ce que je suis. Je suis orthodoxe par grâce, et cela non 
point de moi, c'est le don de Dieu, non point par mes œuvres, par des recherches, 
par des discussions, afin que nul ne se glorifie (16). Que Pexamen soit facile, 
ou du moins possible; qu’il soit malaisé, ou même impossible: une chose 
est très certaine, c’est que personne ne s’en sert (17). La plupart des gens 
ne savent point lire ; parmi ceux qui savent lire, la plupart ne lisent jamais 
les ouvrages des adversaires; ils ne connaissent les raisons de l’autre parti 
que par les morceaux qu’ils en trouvent dans les écrits de leurs auteurs. 
Ces morceaux ne représentent qu’imparfaitement et très faiblement les 
droits du parti contraire. Pour connaître la force des objections, il faut les 
considérer dans leur système, liées avec leurs principes généraux et avec 
leurs conséquences et leurs dépendances. Ce n’est donc point examiner 
les sentiments de son adversaire que de comparer simplement la réponse 
de nos auteurs avec l’objection qu’ils rapportent; c’est juger de la force 
d’une roue par les seuls effets qu’elle peut produire étant détachée de sa 
machine. On ne peut donner à cela le nom d’examen qu’abusivement. 
[...] La première chose qu’il faudrait faire, si l’on voulait bien examiner, 
serait de douter de sa religion: mais on croirait offenser Dieu si l’on 
formait là-dessus le moindre doute; on regarderait ce doute comme 
une funeste suggestion de l'esprit malin: ainsi l’on ne se met point dans 
Pétat où saint Augustin remarque qu’il faut se mettre quand on veut bien 
discerner l’orthodoxie d’avec l’hétérodoxie. Il faut, selon lui, se dépouiller 
de la pensée que l’on tient déjà la vérité. 


(16) conférez l’Épître aux Éphésiens, chap. II, vers. 8 et 9. 

(17) Notez que c’est le discours non pas de l’auteur de ce livre, mais 
de ce tiers parti qu’on pourrait craindre. Il faut noter cela en plusieurs 
autres endroits. 


Lorsqu'il imagine ce qu’un tiers parti pourrait enseigner —«que les 
hommes ne sont conduits à la vraie religion ni par la voie de l’autorité, 
ni par la voie de examen, mais les uns par l’éducation, et les autres 


36 


« Pellisson », rem. D. 
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par la grace»—, Bayle ne remet nullement en cause son apologie de 
la liberté de conscience fondée sur la possibilité et la liberté d'examiner. 
Le slogan des droits de la conscience errante était pertinent dans le 
domaine de la morale, et idéalement applicable à la sphère socio-poli- 
tique.” Mais lorsqu'il ridiculise la distinction «grotesque» faite par 
Jurieu entre examen d’attention et examen de discussion,” lorsqu'il 
souligne le fait que les hommes ne se montrent pas capables d’examiner 
effectivement, il pense en historien et en philosophe. Et il réagit avec 
d'autant plus de vigueur, voire d’agressivité, que cette thèse menace des 
valeurs auxquelles il tient et que c’est un coreligionnaire qui défend cette 
thèse : fonder l’«antiprotestantisme», voire l’«athéisme» de Bayle sur les 
critiques qu’il adresse aux protestants serait méconnaître complètement 
les lois générales des conflits—on s’en prend plus souvent au proche, 
au «frère ennemi» qu’au lointain—et la propension autocritique du 
protestantisme. Une chose est donc la revendication éthique, qui amène 
Bayle à explorer une piste appelée à devenir caractéristique de la posi- 
tion protestante (parce que cette position est persécutée); autre chose 
est la réflexion sur les mécanismes de la croyance et de la conviction, 
mécanismes auxquels personne n'échappe et qui étaient déjà l’objet 
de son attention dans les Pensées diverses :* là, il est incontestablement 
conduit à assimiler croyance, foi, superstition, et à envisager ces phéno- 
mènes dans le cadre d’un athéisme méthodologique. Cette plasticité des 
postures amène Bayle à traduire dans le domaine éthique une intuition 
«protestante» au sens où elle correspond à une conjoncture politico- 
religieuse précise, relayée par une montée générale de l’individualisme ; 
mais aussi à douter des capacités humaines à vraiment réfléchir (puis à 
agir conformément aux conclusions tirées de l’examen): là, il rejoint le 
pessimisme foncier hérité d’Augustin et fortement défendu dans Pan- 
thropologie luthéro-calviniste. Convaincu que les hommes n’adhèrent 
pas à des idées ou a des valeurs à l'issue d’un raisonnement, mais à 
cause de la formation qu’ils ont reçue, il ne peut concevoir la grâce 
que comme une suspension des lois de la nature. 


37 Précisons: il s’agit là d’un discours destiné aux représentants du pouvoir, ou à leur 
idéologues. En revanche, comme le montre par la suite affaire de l’Avis aux réfugiés, 
Bayle peut se montrer extrêmement méfiant à l'égard des agitateurs qui manipulent 
opinion publique, et défendre, dans cette perspective, l’idée d’un Etat monolithique. 
Parler de contradiction entre ces deux discours reviendrait à perdre de vue qu’ils sont 
destinés à des publics différents. 

38 Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Nicolle», rem. C; art. «Pellisson», rem. D. 


3 Voir Pensées diverses 88 7, 47, 84, 100. 
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Un dernier mot sur le protestantisme. Les courants de pensée et de 
croyance que désigne ce terme connaissent, du temps de Bayle, de 
profondes mutations: aux bouleversements historiques causés par la 
révocation de Pédit de Nantes, au renversement d’alliance que provoque 
la Glorieuse Révolution, s’ajoutent des crises théologiques : notamment 
celle que cause la montée du rationalisme, avec ses effets sur le discours 
apologétique, et celle que suscite la critique historique appliquée aux 
textes bibliques, qui bouleverse l’ordre classique à propos de l’Écriture 
«juge des controverses» et accentue la difficulté de la voie d'examen. 
Ernst Troeltsch parlait à ce sujet du passage d’un paléo-protestantisme 
à un néo-protestantisme. Or Bayle est l’un des acteurs de certaines de 
ces mutations, et le spectateur affligé d’autres. D’une part il pose et se 
pose des questions sur plusieurs plans; et d’autre part les repères dont 
nous nous servons pour caractériser ses propos sont, précisément à cette 
époque, en train d'évoluer. Cette combinaison de facteurs explique que 
Pévaluation de sa propre position soit si complexe, mais également si 
passionnante. 


BAYLE ET LES THÉOLOGIES PHILOSOPHIQUES 
DE SON TEMPS 


Gianni Paganini 


Le cas Bayle: les interprétations différentes de Faquelot, Basnage de Beauval 
et Le Clerc 


On sait que les «rationaux» furent les premiers à dénoncer les consé- 
quences dangereuses pour l’orthodoxie implicites dans approche des 
problèmes traditionnels de la théologie philosophique effectuée par 
Bayle. Ainsi, dans l’Examen de la Theologie de Mr Bayle publié en Pan 
1706, Jaquelot n’hésite-t-il pas à attaquer de front l’auteur du Diction- 
naire, lui reprochant la «méchante ruse» qui consiste à se mettre à 
Pabri des maximes les plus sévères du calvinisme intransigeant pour 
mieux «convaincre la Raison que Dieu est l’Auteur du péché, et la 
cause du mal».' C’est la méthode adoptée par Bayle qui constitue la 
cible principale de la critique de Jaquelot, ce dernier étant convaincu 
qu’à la base des positions outrées du Dictionnaire réside un malentendu 
profond sur le statut des mystères de la foi. Empruntant à Locke la 
formule qui avait été consacrée dans l’Essai, et qui sera reprise quatre 
ans plus tard dans la 7 héodicée de Leibniz, l’auteur de Examen reproche 
à Bayle d’avoir confondu ce qui est supra rationem avec ce qui est contra 
rationem: «lorsqu'il [Bayle] devait dire simplement, que la Raison ne 
conçoit pas telle ou telle chose, il a affecté de parler de contradictions, 
ou de contrarietez ou d’impossibilitez, et de se servir de ces termes, la 


' I. Jaquelot, Examen de la Théologie de Mr. Bayle répandue dans son Dictionnaire Critique, 
dans ses Pensées sur les Cométes, et dans ses Réponses à un Provincial; où Von défend la « Conformité 
de la Fot avec la Raison» contre sa Réponse, Amsterdam 1706, chez François L’Honoré, 
Préface (sans numéro de pages). Le texte continue ainsi: «quelle que puisse être son 
intention et sa pensée, il reléve les objections des Payens contre le Christianisme ». 
Jaquelot considère que ce jugement négatif puisse s’étendre aux premières œuvres 
de Bayle et notamment aux Pensées sur la comète: «Je ne sçai quel a pu être le dessein 
de Mr. Bayle. Si on en juge par ses écrits, il semble que depuis plus de vingt ans il 
se soit fait un devoir de plaider la cause des Athées, et de faire leur Apologie» (ibid., 
p. 15). La Comète de Pan 1680 n’aurait été que le «prétexte» pour écrire en faveur 
des athées, «afin de leur obtenir une amnistie et de leur procurer une tolérance paisible 
dals la Societé» (ibid., p. 17). 
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Raison combat victorieusement ou invinciblement tel ou tel Article ». 
Le résultat, conclut Jaquelot, n’aurait pas pu être pire, d'autant plus 
qu’à ses yeux Bayle se présente «comme un homme qui attaque la 
Religion, bien loin d’être le défenseur du Synode de Dordrecht»? Il est 
vrai que Jaquelot ne va pas jusqu’à mettre en doute la bonne intention 
de l’auteur du Dictionnaire; il se borne en effet, comme il le dit, à exami- 
ner les conséquences objectives, et non les intentions subjectives, d’une 
attitude qui oppose constamment la foi à la raison, démarche qui, à 
son avis, ne peut que pousser les hommes «à l’athéisme, au libertinage 
et au renoncement entier de la Religion». 

D’autres interprètes contemporains, en revanche, ont énoncé des 
jugements plus favorables et ont surtout essayé de montrer que la polé- 
mique antithéologique du Dictionnaire pouvait se nourrir d’une intention 
religieuse sincère, ne fût-ce que par la promotion d’une religion délivrée 
de tout dogmatisme excessif : la critique du Dictionnaire s’adresserait 
moins à la religion qu’aux théologiens qui, tout en encombrant la foi 
d’élucubrations intellectuelles discutables, ne sont pas pour autant arrivé 
à délivrer la raison du poids du mystère le plus impénétrable. Tel est, 
dans le fond, le jugement de Henry Basnage de Beauval qui, dans son 
«éloge» composé en référence à la mort de Bayle, établit une liaison 


? Jaquelot, Examen, p. 77. Jaquelot compare l’approche «rationnelle» et malebran- 
chienne du Commentaire philosophique avec celle, très différente, du Dictionnaire et on ne 
sait pas s’il le fait d’une manière ironique ou sérieuse, car le Commentaire n'avait pas été 
publié sous le nom de Bayle. La perspective de l’Examen n’est pas différente de celle 
qui inspire l’ ouvrage sans doute le plus connu de Jaquelot: Conformité de la foi avec la 
raison. Ou Défense de la Religion, contre les principales Difficultez répandues dans le Dictionnaire 
Historique et critique de Mr Bayle, Amsterdam 1705, chez Henry Desbordes et Daniel 
Pain. Dans la «Première partie: de la conformité de la Foi avec la Raison» Jaquelot 
s'efforce de mettre d'accord la révélation et la raison: «La Révélation—é€crit-il—est 
venué au secours de la Raison pour la soûtenir de l'autorité de Dieu, tellement qu’elle 
a redressé et fortifié la Raison, bien loin de la renverser et de la détruire» (chap. IV, 
p. 43). Toute la deuxième partie de Pouvrage est consacrée à défendre la réalité de la 
liberté humaine (chap. HI-IV, pp. 140-146), a répondre aux objections de Bayle sur le 
mal et sur ’hypothése des Manichéens (chap. VI-IX, pp. 178-264), à faire Péloge de 
la raison et à argumenter son accord avec la foi contre les insinuations dangereuses de 
Particle «Pyrrhon» (chap. X, pp. 265-296). Jaquelot s’exprime ainsi: « Opposer toûjours 
la Foi à la Raison [telle était en effet inspiration foncière du Dictionnaire, d’après la 
lecture de Jaquelot] c'est une maxime pernicieuse qui pousse les hommes à l’athéisme, 
au libertinage et au renoncement entier de la Religion, et la piété» (tbid., p. 267). Selon 
Pauteur de la Conformité, «le grand but» et le «point fixe» du Dictionnaire consistent 
précisément à opposer constamment la foi à la raison (tbid., p. 280). 

7 Jaquelot, Conformité, p. 267, à propos de l’article «Pyrrhon»: «Opposer toûjours 
la Foi à la Raison, c’est une Maxime pernicieuse qui pousse les hommes à l’athéisme, 
au libertinage et au renoncement entier de la Religion, & de la piété». 
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très ferme entre, d’une part, le combat pour la tolérance religieuse 
(«raisonnant philosophiquement, de consequence en consequence, il 
poussoit fort loin la tolerance des Religions et les droits de la conscience 
invincible »),* et, d'autre part, la dialectique antidogmatique de l’auteur 
du Dictionnaire qui, voulant rabattre l’orgueil de la raison, dénonce en 
plus la précipitation de certains théologiens «trop décisifs».” Il n’en 
demeure pas moins vrai que, bien loin de représenter une sorte de 
sacrificium intellectus, la dialectique en apparence religieuse de Bayle 
implique, pour l’auteur de l'Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, le déploiement 
maximal des ressources de la raison : «Sur l’article de la Religion il s’est 
trop abandonné à son esprit de doute, et de Pyrrhonisme, et il a poussé 
trop loin sa sagacité à trouver des difficultez». Et Basnage d’expliquer 
cette attitude par un manque de prudence, regrettant que l’auteur du 
Dictionnaire wait pas réussi a bien «menager le public» et à s’expliquer 
«avec plus de circonspection».° 

S’exprimant beaucoup plus en philosophe que ne pouvait le faire le 
«nouvelliste» de l'Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Leibniz, dans sa préface 
aux Essais de Théodicée, ne propose pas de jugement différent à l’égard de 
certains endroits du «dictionnaire merveilleux de M. Bayle, où», comme 
il Pavait fait jadis remarquer à la princesse Sophie-Charlotte, «la religion 
et la raison paraissent en combattantes, et où M. Bayle veut faire taire 
la raison après l’avoir fait trop parler», ce qui, remarque-t-il avec un 
brin d'ironie, correspond à ce que le philosophe de Rotterdam appelait 
«le triomphe de la foi».’ Ce n’est qu’aprés-coup que Jean le Clerc en 
arrive à des conclusions encore plus sévères que celles du philosophe 
allemand. Dans un premier temps, après avoir lu les articles Manichéens et 
Pauliciens et au moment de dresser dans sa Bibliothèque choisie la « Défense 
de la Bonté et de la Sainteté Divine, contre les objections de Mr. Bayle», 


+ Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Amsterdam 1687, chez Michel Charles le Gene, 
t. XXII, décembre 1706, art. IX, «Eloge de Mr Bayle», p. 548: «La liberté de 
conscience était son dogme favori; et il ne pouvoit souffrir qu’on commandât la foi et 
la Religion: raisonnant philosophiquement, de consequence en consequence, il poussoit 
fort loin la tolerance des Religions & les droits de la conscience invincibile ». 

> Ibid., p. 552. 

è Ibid., p. 555: «Sur l’article de la Religion il s’est trop abandonné à son esprit de 
doute, & de Pyrrhonisme, & il a poussé trop loin sa sagacité à trouver des difficultez. 
Il pouvoit s'expliquer avec plus de circonspection. En voulant rabattre l’orgueil de la 
Raison, il n’a pas assez menagé le public; il a donné l’essor à son imagination, et pris 
des libertez, qu’on apellera, si l’on veut, des debauches d’esprit». 

7? Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée, Préface, éd. J. Brunschwicg, Paris 
1969, p. 39. 
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le théologien genevois se limita à déclarer que les raisonnements de 
Bayle n'étaient qu’un jeu d’esprit, et qu’il ne fallait pas imputer a leur 
auteur des argumentations qui auraient apparence de rétorsions ou 
d'arguments ad hominem, comme celle consistant à faire de Dieu l’auteur 
du péché. Toutefois, comme il le raconte lui-même, lorsqu'il s’aperçut, 
en lisant la Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, que son auteur reprenait 
à son propre compte les objections qu’il avait simplement relatées dans 
le Dictionnaire, 1 changea complètement d’avis: il commença à croire 
que le personnage du Manichéen ou du Pyrrhonien aurait convenu à 
Bayle beaucoup plus que celui du bon calviniste.® 

Après avoir déclaré, en vrai lockien, que «les choses qui sont au dessus 
de la Raison, ne lui sont pas contraires»,’ ce qui est le contraire exact 
du point de vue baylien, Le Clerc poursuivit, en parfait Remontrant, 
en déplaçant le point focal de la dispute afin de démontrer que cette 
dernière relève plus du domaine de l'interprétation du texte révélé 
que du domaine de la raison. Dans sa perspective, le problème est au 
fond moins philosophique ou théologique qu’herméneutique, puisqu'il 
s’agit de ne pas «préferer un sens absurde, que l’on donne à quelques 
endroits de l’Ecriture, à un sens raisonnable, qu’on peut leur donner 
conformément à d’autres, et aux plus claires lumières de la Nature ».'° 
L'opposition entre raison et foi, que Bayle avait constamment rappelée 
dans les colonnes du Dictionnaire, se réduit, selon Le Clerc, à n’étre que 
Peffet d’une herméneutique trompeuse, la conséquence d’une interpréta- 
tion discutable et même captieuse, alors qu’il lui semble toujours possible 
de se conformer à un sens plus favorable et même plus raisonnable de 
PEcriture. Et c’est pour cela qu'après avoir fait du Nouveau Testament 
son unique système de foi, Le Clerc met Bayle au défi d’y trouver un 
seul passage qui fût contraire à la droite raison.'! De théologique ou 
philosophique qu’il était chez Bayle, le problème devient pour Le Clerc 
«critique», au sens propre du terme, relevant de la difficulté a lire les 


8 Bibliothèque Choisie, 27 vols, 1703-1713; nous citons d’après la seconde édition, 
Amsterdam 1712, chez Henri Schelte: t. IX (1706), art. III «Défense de la Bonté 
et de la Sainteté Divine, contre les objections de Mr. Bayle», pp. 103-172— pour le 
texte cité: p. 113. 

9 Ibid., pp. 155-156. 

10 Tbid., p. 164. 

1! Ibid., pp. 139-141 ; il est vrai que Le Clerc considère que la nature des peines post 
mortem ne nous est pas connue et que leur éternité n’est que menacée, en étant bien 
loin d’être assurée (ibid., pp. 142-143). 
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textes et à leur donner leur sens le plus authentique." Ainsi s’explique 
Pattitude différente, voire opposée, des deux auteurs devant immense 
logomachie du Dictionnaire: tandis que Bayle croit pouvoir reconduire 
son lecteur à la lettre nue du texte sacré, en faisant l’économie des 
détours théologiques et des argumentations philosophiques qui ne font 
que l’obscurcir, Le Clerc se persuade au contraire que le texte lui-même 
ne pourrait pas survivre à cette double destruction: «La Raison étant 
détruite et la Révélation rendue inutile», conclut-il, «on ne sauroit 
qu’en croire, ni qu’en dire» et il se demande en effet «ce qu’on pourroit 
bâtir sur leurs ruines ». 

Sa réponse à cette question et celle de son allié «rationnel» Jaquelot 
finissent enfin par se recouper: sur de tels fondements on pourrait peut- 
être bâtir la fameuse «Societé d’Athées» qui a rendu Bayle célèbre, 
société au sein de laquelle on observe «toutes les regles de la Vertu et 
de la Bienséance»—pour autant, ajoute-t-il de façon ironique, qu’on 
y fût persuadé «que ce ne sont que des mots en lair». A moins qu’il 
ne s’agisse d’une «Societé de Pyrrhoniens, qui s’amusent à douter de 
tout, et à mettre aux prises Théologiens avec Théologiens, Philosophes 
avec Philosophes», comme en un gigantesque jeu d’esprit et «sans rien 
établir eux-mêmes » ?!* 

Par la suite, exacerbé par les répliques cinglantes que Bayle lui avait 
consacrées dans sa Réponse, Le Clerc dissipe ses doutes résiduels et 
déclare ouvertement que Bayle, ce «prétendu Orthodoxe», encourage, 
avec les «libertins», les objections antichrétiennes. Sa conclusion n’est 
pas moins tranchante: «cette Foi, que vous opposez à la raison, n’est 
qu'un masque». 

Il y a cependant une manière très différente d'envisager l'attitude de 
Bayle et d'en comprendre les enjeux véritables, sans pour autant faire 
allusion aux exigences de la dissimulation: il s’agit simplement de repla- 
cer la pensée baylienne dans le contexte de la théologie philosophique 


2 Thid., p. 160: «Il ne faut jamais bâtir de Systeme, sur un passage obscur, et contre- 
dire en suite les lumieres de la Raison et de la Révélation, à cause de cela». 

B Jbid., pp. 168-169. Sur les spécificités du système herméneutique de Jean Le 
Clerc, cf. M.C. Pitassi, Entre croire et savoir Le problème de la méthode critique chez Jean Le 
Clerc, Leiden 1987. 

14 Bibliothèque choisie, t. X (1706), art. VIII «Remarques sur la Réponse pour Mr. 
Bayle au sujet du III et X Article de la Bibliothèque Choisie», pp. 364-426. Pour le 
texte cité, voir p. 405. L’ombre du «libertinage» se projette désormais sur la position 
de Bayle. La conclusion de Le Clerc est la suivante: «Je hais autant le Libertinage, 
que j'aime la Liberté; qui me paroît tout à fait nécessaire, pour rendre à Dieu un culte 
digne de lui, c’est-à dire un service raisonnable et sans contrainte» (ibid., p. 426). 
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telle que la pratiquaient à son époque des métaphysiciens comme 
Arnauld et Malebranche, et comme la pratiquera par la suite Leibniz 
également, qui regrettera que la mort ait empêché Bayle de prendre 
en considération son propre système. 

On sait que dans son dessein auto-apologétique Bayle s’appuie sur 
la démarche adoptée par le Jurieu du Jugement sur les méthodes,” celui-là 
même qu’il présentait, ironiquement sans doute, comme un champion 
de l’orthodoxie. C’est dans cet ouvrage que Bayle puise les raisons 
d’une opposition farouche tant à la métaphysique malebranchienne 
des volontés générales qu’au système des Remontrants ou bien encore 
à la théologie universaliste cameronienne.'° Il s’agit, à vrai dire, dans le 
cas de Jurieu, d’une sorte d’apologie négative ou indirecte du système 
calviniste, car le théologien se borne à montrer que la méthode «rigide » 
mest ni meilleure ni pire que celle des «relâchés». Il ne faut cependant 
pas être dupe de la stratégie argumentative très rusée de Bayle: ceux qui 
ont rapproché le philosophe de Rotterdam de l’orthodoxie calviniste via 
Jurieu n’ont pas toujours remarqué que l’auteur du Dictionnaire en arrive 
à imputer au Dieu des augustiniens et des «rigides» la conséquence 
exacte que Jurieu, pour sa part, rejetait comme honteuse. On ne sait pas 
bien si c’est en écho à un passage très fort du Jugement, où les relâchés 
imputent aux «rigides» une conception tyrannique de Dieu («Vous 
faites un Dieu qui n’a point d'horreur pour le péché, qui ne empêche 
pas, qui laime pour sa gloire, qui le fait entrer directement dans l'ordre 
des moiens par lesquels il veut manifester ses vertus»), ou si c'est au 
souvenir d’un passage de Malebranche sur «l’idée affreuse d’un Dieu 


5 Voir surtout l’article « Pauliciens», rem. I du Dictionnaire historique et critique, Ams- 
terdam 1740, 4 vols, III, pp. 631-633. 

'© Cf. Pierre Jurieu, Jugement sur les méthodes rigides et relachées d'expliguer la Providence et la 
Grace. Pour trouver un moyen de reconciliation entre les Protestans qui suivent la Confession d’Ausbourg 
et les Reformez, Rotterdam 1688, chez Abraham Acher. Cf. respectivement: Section VI 
«Les volontez générales sont un grand préjudice à l’idée de Petre infiniment parfait» 
(titre, p. 30); Section VII, pp. 34-40; Section VIII, pp. 40-45. 

17 Tbid., p. 44. Le texte continue ainsi: «Ce sont des conséquences que je nie, et que 
jéloigne de mon Sistéme le mieux qu’il m'est possible. Cependant je sens que je n’y 
réüssis pas aussi bien que je le voudrois, Je trouve dans la conduite de Dieu des choses 
qui me sont incompréhensibles, j'ai beaucoup de peine à réconcilier la haine qu'il a 
pour le péché avec la Providence. Et cette épine n’est si incommode que si quelqu’un 
me la peut ôter, je me déclare sans balancer pour lui, et je lui sacrifie mon idée de Etre 
infiniment parfait. Mais si je la trouve également par tout et dans toutes les méthodes 
relâchées, comme dans la mienne, on me doit permettre de demeurer où je suis». 
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redoutable et terrible», que Bayle fait intervenir le personnage du 
Manichéen dans le Dictionnaire: celui-ci reproche aux orthodoxes de 
faire de leur Dieu «une nature trompeuse, maligne, injuste, cruelle», 
ouvrant par là la «voie de l’Athéisme ».!° En réalité, les deux faces de 
Palternative que propose Bayle ne sont pas moins insupportables à la 
conscience théologique: il s’agit, en effet, «ou de faire Dieu auteur 
du péché» avec les «rigides», ou de «lui ôter le gouvernement du 
Monde»,”? avec les relâchés. 


La lecture de Labniz 


En écrivant ses Essais de Théodicée, Leibniz replacera tout ce débat dans 
le contexte d’une discussion théologique où les attributs divins de la 
sagesse et de la puissance se confrontent directement, dans la recherche 
impossible d’une «combinaison» qui permette d’éviter les deux écueils 
entre lesquels louvoie très dangereusement le navire baylien. Ce qui 
nous intéresse ici est moins la thérapie que le diagnostic proposé par le 
philosophe de Hanovre: tandis que celle-là demeure trop éloignée de 
Pesprit anti-systématique de Bayle, celui-ci en revanche se signale par 
un effort de compréhension véritable, qui va bien au-delà du désaccord 
de principe. En épluchant minutieusement la liste baylienne des sept 
propositions théologiques et des dix-neuf maximes philosophiques où 
se résumerait toute la discussion de la théodicée,”! Leibniz se satisfait 
de abandon, par Bayle, de la théologie de la gloire, tout en soulignant 
que les apories restantes dépendent du fait que, tant dans le Dictionnaire 
que dans les Eclazrcissements, bonté et puissance s’affrontent directement 


B GEN. Malebranche, Réponse à une dissertation de Mr. Arnauld, XI, § xii, dans: Œuvres 
complètes de Malebranche, 20 vols, éd. A. Robinet, Paris 1955-1965, VII, p. 557, où cette 
idée se réfère à un Dieu «qui n’aime qu’un petit nombre de ses créatures, et qui sim- 
plement et précisément, parce qu’il lui plaît abandonne tous les autres à leurs passions, 
pour en tirer éternellement une vengeance épouvantable ». 

1% Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Pauliciens», rem. I, IL p. 633a. 

20 Jbid., art. «Pauliciens». Qu'il nous soit permis de renvoyer à notre livre: 
G. Paganini, Analisi della fede e critica della ragione nella filosofia di Pierre Bayle, Firenze 1980, 
pp. 135-174, et à notre article plus récent: «Apogée et declin de la toute-puissance. 
Pierre Bayle et les querelles post-cartésiennes», dans: Potentia Da. L’onnipotenza divina 
nel pensiero dei secoli XVI e XVI, Milano 2000, pp. 589-630. 

*I Il s’agit de la synthèse que Bayle avait tracée dans la Réponse aux questions d’un 
provincial, IL, cxliv: Œuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye, 1727-1731, III, pp. 795-798. 
Leibniz examine longuement cette synthèse dans ses Essais de Théodicée, II, $ 108 et 
suiv: éd. cit., p. 164 et suiv. 
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en Dieu, alors qu’il aurait fallu évoquer l'entremise de la «sagesse», 
qui effectue le «triage» entre les «possibles ».?? 

Pour Leibniz, attitude de Bayle se ressent également d’un manque 
de fermeté, voire d’une certaine ambiguïté, du fait que, s’il loue la «sin- 
cérité de ceux qui avouent rondement [...] que tout retombe enfin sur 
la volonté de Dieu» et que celui-ci ne cesserait pas d’être «juste quand 
même il serait l’auteur du péché»,” il semble par ailleurs favoriser en 
d’autres endroits les «sentiments de ceux qui sauvent sa bonté aux 
dépens de sa grandeur ».* Pour comprendre cette oscillation, il faut 
en revenir aux articles sur le stoïcisme, et notamment au grand article 
«Chrysippe » où, en évoquant le thème de la fatalité stoïcienne (mot-clef 
utilisé souvent dans les débats sur la puissance de Dieu, en rapport avec 
le thème cartésien de la création des vérités éternelles), Bayle reprend 
Justement Pobjection plutarquienne consistant à présenter « Dieu auteur 
du péché». À cet égard, Bayle met en cause la distinction entre les 
causes externes qui nécessitent et celles qui ne nécessitent point. En 
rétablissant la plus pleme équivalence entre le lien causal (qui n’admet 
pas d'exception, étant donné que chaque chose est «produite par une 
cause antécédente») et la causation «parfaite et principale »,* Bayle 
peut réduire la liberté supposée à Pempire de la «fatale nécessité des 
choses», et ce en interprétant mieux que son auteur même esprit de 
la conception stoïcienne. C’est pour cela, d’après ce qu’en dit le Dic- 
tionnaire, qu’il aurait fallu que Chrysippe, «en bien raisonnant, regardat 
Dieu comme la cause de tous ces crimes», et cela d'autant plus qu’il 
reconnaissait une « Providence Divine » comme source de toute nécessité 
causale dans le monde.” 


2 Thid., § 116, p. 169. C’est la première des dix-neuf maximes philosophiques de 
Bayle, qu'il cite: «Comme [Etre infiniment parfait trouve en lui-même une gloire et 
une béatitude qui ne peuvent jamais ni diminuer, ni croître, sa bonté seule l’a déter- 
miné à créer cet univers: l’ambition d’être loué, aucun motif d’intérêt, de conserver 
ou d'augmenter sa béatitude et sa gloire, n’y ont eu part». 

° Ibid., $ 135, p. 191. Leibniz se réfère à Réponse aux questions d'un provincial, TI, clxi 
(Œuvres Diverses TX, pp. 836-839), où Bayle avait cité le théologien réformé Piscator. 

# Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée, p. 191. 

°° Dictionnaire historique et critique, art. «Chrysippe», II, p. 170. 

°° «Chrysippe», rem. H (Dictionnaire historique et critique, III, p. 170b). Pour Bayle 
(comme déja auparavant pour Hobbes) la distinction chrysippéenne entre les « causes 
parfaites et principales» et «les causes qui ne font qu’aider» (2bid.) se réduit à la dis- 
tinction qui oppose la cause «intégrale» a la cause «partielle». 


27 Thid., p. 171(a-b). 
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Compte tenu de ce qu’il avait dit concernant l’absurdité morale d’un 
Dieu qui permettrait à l’homme de tomber dans la tentation et le péché, 
on se doit d’infléchir le sens de l’observation baylienne selon laquelle 
ni Calvin ni aucun défenseur chrétien de la prédestination absolue 
n’aurait pu tomber sous les critiques adressées aux stoiciens. A bien y 
regarder, cette remarque ne concerne que l’explication du mal donnée 
par les platoniciens et les stoiciens, celle d'une matière incorrigible et 
réfractaire à Paction divine. En effet, ce genre d’explication n’a pas 
lieu chez les penseurs chrétiens, mais il n’en reste pas moins vrai que 
cela les expose justement à une objection d'autant plus forte, et qui 
est formulée à l’article « Pauliciens», où Bayle remarque que selon les 
principes du christianisme «il s’ensuit manifestement que Dieu a voulu 
que l’homme péchât, et qu’il a préféré cela a la durée perpétuelle de 
l'innocence, qu’il lui étoit si facile de procurer et d’ordonner ».?# 

Ce changement de perspective par lequel Bayle se trouve de nouveau 
du côté des cartésiens et d’Arnauld contre Malebranche apparaît à Leib- 
niz comme l'effet d’un jeu d’esprit dicté par la dialectique infatigable 
du raisonneur ou comme le simple «plaisir de douter». Ce retour au 
cartésianisme lui semble être le résultat d’une crainte excessive, provo- 
quée par la vague montante du naturalisme « timere, ubi non est timor» 
Délivré de ce type de peur grâce aux vertus rassurantes de son système, 
Leibniz préfère appeler «heureuse nécessité» ce fatum tant redouté par 
Bayle lorsqu'il s’oppose à la régulation par la sagesse ou qu’il combat 
la nécessité incréée des vérités éternelles. En outre, en évoquant le fait 
que Bayle ne soit pas moins opposé que lui à la liberté d’indifférence, 
du moins en ce concerne l’homme, l’auteur de la Théodicée s'étonne 
qu'il soit encore nécessaire de se battre afin d’établir que «la volonté 
de Dieu n’est pas indépendante des règles de la sagesse ».* Mais le 
point de vue de Bayle sur toute la question est très différent: dans sa 
perspective, tant la conception malebranchienne des vérités éternelles 
et de l’ordre des perfections indépendantes de la volonté de Dieu que 
la doctrine leibnizienne de la nécessité morale selon laquelle Dieu 


TT «Pauliciens», rem. F (Dictionnaire historique et critique, ITI, p. 628a). 


° Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée, IL, § 190, p. 231. 

30 Tbid., IL, §§ 190-193, p. 231-233. Leibniz combat encore l «indifférence d’équi- 
libre», dans le $ 199, p. 236, où il renvoie à son principe du «choix du meilleur»: 
«car quoique Dieu soit souverainement libre, il ne s’ensuit point qu’il soit dans une 
indifférence d'équilibre; et quoiqu'il soit incliné à agir, il ne s'ensuit point qu’il soit 
nécessité par cette inclination à produire tout ce qu’il peut». 
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n’aurait «pu faire les choses plus accomplies qu’il ne les a faites»,*' ne 
sont que des exemples très proches d'une même et «véritable nécessité 
métaphysique», pour utiliser la formule de Leibniz qui ne la reprend 
que pour la rejeter à la lumière de la distinction qui est la sienne, et non 
celle de Bayle, entre, d’un côté, impossibilité logique et métaphysique, 
et, de l’autre, impossibilité morale. Pour le philosophe allemand, c’est 
la seconde impossibilité, et non la première, qui est en question dans le 
cas de la «loi du meilleur», ce en quoi il note une convergence positive 
avec la théodicée de Malebranche, et, en revanche, une divergence de 
fond avec Arnauld, et donc avec Bayle qui, sur ce point, a fini par se 
rallier au théologien janséniste.” 

Leibniz peut donc bien regretter que Bayle ait quitté le chemin 
tracé par l’Oratorien, celui d’une providence divine rigoureusement 
sage et entièrement dominée par le principe d'économie qui maximise 
les résultats positifs en minimisant les moyens et surtout le nombre 
des «lois». Le philosophe de Hanovre a en effet souhaité que Bayle 
développe beaucoup plus les sentiments des anciens stoïciens qu’il 


5! Nous citons d’après la formulation que Leibniz reprend de Bayle lui-même: 
«M. Bayle dit, page 1064 [il s’agit de Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, II, clxv], que 
la question, si Dieu a pu faire les choses plus accomplies qu’il ne les a faites, est aussi 
très difficile, et que les raisons du pour et du contre sont très fortes. Mais c’est, à mon 
avis, autant que si on mettait en question si les actions de Dieu sont conformes à la 
plus parfaite sagesse et à la plus grande bonté, C’est une chose bien étrange, qu’en 
changeant un peu les termes, on rend douteux ce qui, bien entendu, est le plus clair 
du monde» (Essais de Théodicée, II, § 203, p. 239). 

% «M. Arnauld a été un grand homme, sans doute, et son autorité est d’un grand 
poids: il a fait plusieurs bonnes remarques dans ses écrits contre le P. Malebranche, 
mais il n’a pas eu raison de combattre ce que ce Père a dit d’approchant de ce que 
nous disons de la règle du meilleur» (ibid.). 

"7 C’est ainsi que Leibniz résume la position malebranchienne à l’égard de l’agir de 
Dieu: «une manière d’agir qui fût digne de l’être souverainement parfait, c’est à dire 
qui fût infiniment simple et uniforme, et néanmoins d’une fécondité infinie» (Essais 
de Théodicée, Il, § 204, p. 240). C’est la position que Bayle avait acceptée, comme le 
remarque Leibniz, lorsqu'il avait écrit le célèbre § ccxxxiv des Pensées diverses. Le point 
de vue de Leibniz n’est pas trop différent, à l'exception d’une nuance très importante: à 
la différence de Malebranche, il exclut l’existence en Dieu de volontés particulières qui 
portent sur des événements individuels, et qui ne seraient pas la conséquence de vérités 
ou de volontés générales. Cf. le § 206, p. 241: «Ainsi je dirais que Dieu n’a jamais de 
volontés particulières telles que ce Père entend, c’est-à-dire, particulières primitives ». 
Et de souligner après: «C’est un grand dommage que M. Bayle ait quitté si tôt le 
chemin où il était entré si heureusement, de raisonner en faveur de la Providence; car il 
aurait fait grand fruit, et en disant de belles choses, il en aurait dit de bonnes en même 
temps» (1bid.). Pour une formulation des «voies» de Dieu en termes d**économie’, voir 
le $ 208, p. 243: «Les voies plus composées occupent trop de terrain, trop d’espace, 
trop de lieu, trop de temps, qu’on aurait pu mieux employer». 
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avait repris dans l’article «Chrysippe» et d’après lesquels le mal ne 
serait qu’une «concomitance» du plan des événements, par ailleurs 
«très-bien ordonnés et très-utiles», choisis par la providence.” Toute- 
fois, alors qu’il revendique une sorte de primauté chronologique — il 
a en effet communiqué à Arnauld des réflexions sur ce principe bien 
avant la parution de la Recherche de la vérité —, Leibniz ne se montre 
pas moins conscient du fait que les opinions de Bayle à cet égard ont 
évolué dans un sens tout à fait opposé à celui indiqué par le Chrysippe 
du Dictionnaire, à savoir par Malebranche: à l’image du Dieu qui opère 
suivant des «combinaisons» * économiques, selon une stratégie d’op- 
timisation d’après laquelle «un système simple et très fécond» serait 
«plus convenable » à sa sagesse qu’un «système plus composé et moins 
fécond», l’auteur de la Réponse aux questions d’un provincial oppose avec 
Arnauld l’objection qu’une fois considérée «l’idée vaste et immense 
de PEtre souverainement parfait», rien ne lui est plus «aisé» que de 
concevoir un plan qui serait à la fois «simple fécond, régulier», mais 


3t «Chrysippe» (Dictionnaire historique et critique IL, p. 175): «Il [Chrysippe] débita 
dans son Traité de la Providence une pensée qu’on peut regarder comme une assez 
bonne ébauche d’un des plus beaux principes qu’un grand Philosophe du XVII siecle 
ait avancez, et éclaircis». La rem. T contient un passage d’Aulus Gellius, Noctes atticae, 
VL 1, d'où nous avons tiré les phrases citées dans le texte: «sed quum multa, inquit, 
atque magna gigneret pareretque aptissima et utilissima, alia quoque simul agnata 
sunt incommoda iis ipsis, quae faciebat, cohaerentia: eaque non per naturam, sed 
per sequelas quasdam necessarias facta dicit, quod ipse appellat, kata parakolouthesin». 
Pauteur auquel Bayle se réfère est Malebranche: «Le Philosophe moderne, dont j'ai 
voulu parler quand j'ai dit qu’il a éclairci un très-beau principe, dont la pensée de 
Chrysippe étoit une bonne ébauche, est Auteur célébre de la Recherche de la Vérité. 
On pourra voir le précis de son principe dans les Pensées diverses sur les Cometes 
[à la marge: ch. ccxxxiv], et juger par-là si Chrysippe avoit entrevu la même idée» 
(ibid., p. 175a). 

3 Pour une fois, au moins, Bayle adopte un langage combinatoire, comme le remar- 
que complaisamment Leibniz. Il s’agit de Réponse aux questions d'un provincial IL, cxlvii 
(Œuvres Diverses III, pp. 803b-804a): «Mais entre toutes les combinaisons infinies il a 
plu à Dieu d'en choisir une où Adam devait pécher, et il Pa rendue future par son 
décret, préférablement à toutes les autres». Leibniz commente favorablement: «Fort 
bien, c’est parler mon langage» (Essais de Théodicée IL, § 159, p. 206), mais il est obligé 
de constater immédiatement après que l'intention de Bayle n’est pas si positive, car elle 
consiste à faire retomber sur la «volonté» de Dieu la responsabilité du péché: « Vous 
ne ferez donc jamais comprendre que Dieu pait pas voulu qu’Eve et Adam péchassent, 
puisqu'il a rejeté toutes les combinaisons où ils n’eussent pas péché». Pour Leibniz, la 
«permission» du péché est «enveloppée»: dans la «combinaison, qui fait tout lunivers» 
et qui a été choisie par Dieu en tant qu’elle «est la meilleure» (ebzd.). 
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aussi «commode [...] à toutes les créatures» et «capable de prévenir 
les irrégularités», tel que le péché. 


Bayle et les apories de la théologie entre Malebranche et Arnauld 


Ce qui échappe peut-être à Leibniz c’est le fait que, à partir des articles 
du Dictionnaire consacrés au stoïcisme, Bayle a développé une critique 
implacable de la solution de Chrysippe-Malebranche, critique qui se 
présente, comme l’a noté Sergio Landucci, «toutes les fois que Bayle 
argumente contre l’idée, moliniste ou arminienne, que Dieu se borne 
à ‘permettre’ quelque chose, sans le vouloir positivement».” Puisque 
la méthode qui consiste à établir et ensuite à choisir le meilleur de tous 
les plans de l’univers semble borner la puissance de Dieu, Pobligeant 
à accepter la présence du mal comme l'effet de cette stratégie, dirions- 
nous, maxi-min, il s'ensuit inévitablement pour Bayle que la théodicée 
de Malebranche, et plus tard celle des «rationaux» tels que Leibniz ou 
Jaquelot, en viennent à soumettre la volonté de Dieu à une sorte de 
fatalité, dictée par la sagesse (Malebranche) ou par la loi du meilleur 
(Leibniz). « Quippe vetor fatis, ma sagesse ne le permet pas», aurait pu 
s’exclamer le Dieu de Malebranche que Bayle pense contraint par rien 
de moins que «trois servitudes»: «nécessité par sa sagesse à créer, et 
puis à créer précisément un tel ouvrage, et enfin à le créer précisément 
par telles voies. 

Il est vrai que, du point de vue de l’Oratorien, la «gloire» qui est le 
motif de action divine, et donc la combinaison dictée par la sagesse, ne 
commande que les modalités de la création, ne s’étendant pas jusqu’à 
la décision de créer Bayle trouve cependant cette restriction hors de 
propos, car, objecte-t-il, si chaque décision dans le choix des moyens 
est déterminée par la «gloire», c’est à dire par l’amour que Dieu se 
porte à lui-même (donc à l’ordre des perfections, avec la primauté de 


3° Réponse aux questions d’un provincial II, clv (Œuvres Diverses III, pp. 825b-826a). Pour 
sa part, Leibniz nie «qu’un plan plus composé et moins fécond puisse être capable 
de prévenir les irrégularités» (Essais de Théodicée II, $ 211, p. 245), d'autant plus qu’on 
ne peut pas étendre à la «qualité» le principe qui seul est valable pour la «quantité», 
à savoir «que ce qui est le meilleur dans le tout est le meilleur aussi qui soit possible 
dans chaque partie» (II, § 212 p. 246). 

"7 S. Landucci, La teodicea nell’età cartesiana, Napoli 1986, p. 52. 

38 Réponse aux questions d'un provincial TI, cli (Œuvres Diverses III, pp. 811a-812a). Ce 
passage est cité par Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée I, § 227, p. 254. 
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la «sagesse» qui en découle), comment pourrait-on admettre que la 
décision de créer elle-même ne soit pas subordonnée au motif invincible 
de la gloire, par laquelle Dieu s’aime ? 

C’est donc le retour de la «fatalité», cette «conséquence affreuse » 
que Bayle redoute et qui le pousse dès le Dictionnaire à ranger le nom 
de Malebranche tout à côté de celui de Chrysippe. Et cette référence 
n’est pas du tout anodine dans la théologie philosophique du XVII 
siècle, puisque, dès la célèbre lettre de Descartes à Mersenne du 15 
avril 1630, l’image d’un Dieu libre créateur des vérités éternelles pré- 
senté comme un «roi» dont la volonté est libre et la «puissance est 
incompréhensible» était motivée par l’exigence de ne pas «parler de 
Dieu comme d’un Jupiter ou Saturne, et l’assujettir au Styx et aux 
Destinées».* Par ailleurs, dans sa polémique contre la théodicée de 
Malebranche, Arnauld ne fera que reprendre et préciser la référence 
cartésienne, en dénonçant le péril d'introduire en Dieu une «fatalité 
plus que Stoïcienne ».*® 

À propos des lois de l’univers et surtout des lois de la communication 
entre âme et le corps, Bayle marquera bien l’alternative qui se profile 
dans le débat philosophique de son temps: ou bien Dieu a établi ces 
lois «par un acte de sa liberté d’indifférence», et alors on ne parvient 
pas à comprendre pourquoi il n’a pas adopté un système «dont les 


39 René Descartes à M. Mersenne, 15 avril 1630, Œuvres de Descartes, 11 vols, éds 
Adam et Tannery, Paris 1996 (1897-1913), I, pp. 145-146. 

* A. Arnauld, Réflexions Philosophiques et Théologiques sur le nouveau Système de la Nature 
et de la Grace (1685-1686), 1. II, chap. xxvi, dans: Œuvres, Paris-Lausanne 1775 et suiv., 
t. XXXIX, p. 599. Bayle avait commenté ainsi la position de Malebranche: «voilà le 
Jatum des Stoïques à pur et à plein» (Réponse aux questions d’un provincial XX, clxvi, Œuvres 
Diverses III, p. 850a). Leibniz réagira à l’objection de Bayle en rétablissant sa distinc- 
tion habituelle entre la nécessité logique et la nécessité morale: «Cette prétendue 
fatalité ou nécessité n'est que morale, comme nous venons de montrer; elle n’intéresse 
point la liberté; au contraire, elle en suppose le meilleur usage: elle ne fait point que 
les objets que Dieu ne choisit pas soient impossibles» (Essais de Théodicée II, § 231, 
p. 256). Ailleurs, il écrira qu’appeler «fatum» ou «servitude» la conduite par laquelle 
la volonté se conforme à la sagesse équivaut à renverser le sens des mots: «Il paraît 
donc que M. Bayle donne des noms odieux aux meilleures choses du monde, et ren- 
verse les notions, en appelant esclavage l’état de la plus grande et de la plus parfaite 
liberté» (II, § 228, p. 255). Mais devant les rétorsions que Bayle avait adressé contre 
Jaquelot, qui à son tour avait adopté des principes pas trop éloignés de ceux de Leibniz 
(cf. Réponse aux questions d’un provincial XX, cli), ce dernier sera obligé de reconnaître que, 
dans le cas de Dieu, Pimpossibilité morale s’inscrit dans le cadre de l’impossibilité 
logique ou métaphysique ` si «Dieu a fait le meilleur qu’il était possible de faire», ça 
veut dire «qu’il ne pouvoit point mieux faire qu’il n’a fait». Et encore «il faut dire 
qu’il implique contradiction de faire quelque chose qui surpasse en bonté le meilleur 
même» (Essais de Théodicée I, § 224, p. 253). 
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suites n’enfermassent ni le mal moral, ni le mal physique»; ou bien 
Dieu a été «nécessité par la souveraine sagesse à établir les lois qu’il a 
établies», et «voilà le fatum des stoiciens à pur et à plein».*! 

Partant, la réaction polémique de l’auteur de la Causa Dei s'explique 
aisément: Leibniz regrette que les théologies de la toute-puissance, 
comme celles qui vont de Descartes et Arnauld jusqu’à Bayle, en 
finissent par réduire le gouvernement divin de l’univers à une sorte de 
«misanthropie et tyrannie ».* La perspective est tout à fait différente du 
côté de Bayle: même lorsqu'il accepte de parler de Dieu en utilisant la 
métaphore du prince architecte, «rationnel» par excellence, l’auteur du 
Dictionnaire renverse l’échelle des valeurs par rapport à Malebranche ou à 
Leibniz. Du fait qu’il a «une très forte disposition à rendre heureux ses 
sujets», ce prince, qui est Dieu, lui semble devoir préférer «l'architecture 
commode, bien que moins magnifique, à l’architecture plus magnifique, 
mais moins commode».* Ce principe est pour Bayle d'autant plus 
valable que Dieu, à la différence des «législateurs» humains, s’avère 
être «aussi infini en puissance et en intelligence qu’en bonté et qu’en 
véritable grandeur». En principe, donc, ni sa sagesse, ni sa bonté, ni 
sa puissance ne devraient rencontrer de limites contraignantes dans 
leur action sur Phomme et lunivers. 

Contre les théologiens qui voient dans l’homme la racine première 
du mal moral, Bayle rétorque que la réponse peut aisément se renver- 
ser dans une nouvelle difficulté : étant donné que Dieu est «infiniment 
bon et infiniment puissant», il est facile d'imaginer que son «amour 
infini pour la vertu» peut unir «ses intérêts avec ceux de la bonté» en 
détournant par le concours de ces deux attributs «le mauvais usage 
du franc arbitre [...] toutes les fois qu’il seroit prêt à éclore ».® C’est 
pourquoi Bayle considère comme une «pétition de principe» le recours 


1 Réponse aux questions d'un provincial IL, clxvi (Œuvres Diverses III, p. 850a). Leibniz, 
qui cite ce passage (Essais de Théodicée, I, $ 344, p. 319), regrette que Bayle a «un peu 
trop étendu le choix libre de Dieu» pour contraster le stratonisme (§ 351, p. 323) et 
qu’il était pour cela «prévenu» de ces «indiflérences» qu’il avait combattues ailleurs 
(§ 353, p. 325). 

# Leibniz, Causa Dei, § 117 (Théodicée, p. 447). 

4 Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, H. clv (Œuvres Diverses ITI, p. 826a). 

“ C’est la synthèse de Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée, II, $ 216, p. 248. La réponse du 
philosophe allemand à l’objection baylienne est claire: «Je réponds que Dieu choisis- 
sant le meilleur possible, on ne lui peut objecter aucune limitation de ses perfections; 
et dans l’univers, non seulement le bien surpasse le mal, mais aussi le mal sert à 
augmenter le bien». 

B «Origéne», rem. G (Dictionnaire historique et critique III, p. 543a). 
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au libre arbitre d'Adam pour expliquer le péché humain: on donne 
ainsi comme solution la chose même en laquelle consiste la difficulté 
principale. Si on dit qu’ «il ne faut chercher le mal que dans l’intérieur 
de l’homme», la réponse de Bayle est toute prêt: «Mais qui est-ce qui 
ly a mis?».*° 

Le problème, en effet, est plus grave pour Bayle que pour Arnauld: 
selon Augustin et le maitre de Port-Royal qui en avait repris la doc- 
trine, le mal n’est pas une réalité irréductible, mais plutôt un aspect 
partiel du tableau plus vaste du monde qui le comprend, comme «une 
dissonance mélée avec beaucoup de consonances est ce qui fait la plus 
excellente harmonie». Il est donc erroné de considérer «comme des 
irrégularités véritables et des véritables désordres ce qui peut sembler 
tel à la petitesse de l’esprit humain», comme [écrit Arnauld dans ses 
Réflexions philosophiques et théologiques.’ À l'inverse, pour Malebranche, et 
pour Bayle qui le suit sur ce point, les imperfections et le mal sont une 
conséquence réelle, et non seulement apparente, des lois générales que 
Dieu a choisies, à un point tel d’ailleurs que «dans la réalité l’univers 
est moins parfait» et qu’il semble «désagréable à tous ceux qui aiment 
Pordre». Bayle fait sans doute écho à cette idée lorsqu’il objecte à ses 
adversaires que la possibilité, voire la certitude du péché contenue dans 
la liberté, mais aussi les souffrances et la purification des pécheurs consti- 
tuent des maux véritables, et non seulement le contrepoint esthétique et 
moral nécessaire à la perfection harmonique de l’univers. Selon Bayle, 
il est évident qu'il vaudrait mieux avoir «un tableau sans ombres ou 
une harmonie sans dissonances ». 


Les réactions de Malebranche à la critique de Bayle 


Il est sûr qu’en comparaison de cette doctrine la conception de Male- 
branche se présente aux yeux de Bayle comme une théologie de lim- 
puissance, assujettie au «fatum» plus que stoïcien imposé par la sagesse. 
Celle-ci semble réduire «à une espèce d’impuissance la bonté divine ». 


46 


« Pauliciens», rem. E (Dictionnaire historique et critique III, p. 626b). CL ibid. : «il ne faut 
chercher le mal que dans l’intérieur de l’homme. Mais qui est-ce qui Py a mis?» 

# A. Arnauld, Réflexions Philosophiques et Théologiques, I, ii dans Péd. cit. des Œuvres, 
t. XXXIX, p. 205: ch. vi, p. 225. Cf. Augustinus, De Natura Boni, c. XVI; De Ordine, 
I, i; Epist. 166,1. 28; 138, 1. 5. 

48 «Pauliciens», rem. E (Dictionnaire historique et critique III, pp. 625b-626a). 

1 Réponse aux questions d’un provincial II, clii (Œuvres Diverses III, p. 813b). 
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Pis, puisque cette limitation a toutes les apparences d'une auto-limita- 
tion ou d’une auto-imposition, elle semble conduire à l’idée d'un Dieu 
sacrifiant volontairement sa bonté à sa sagesse, préférant une architec- 
ture magnifique et majestueuse au bonheur de ses habitants, bonheur 
qu’il pourrait pourtant aisément promouvoir. Il s’agit vraiment d’une 
théologie de la «gloire» que Bayle présente souvent comme une sorte 
d’égoïsme divin, à laquelle il s'oppose fermement puisque, pour lui, «la 
bonté est préférable à la gloire sii et si Dieu s’est «soumis à la servitude 
de laisser régner le vice»,*' cela ne pourrait pas être effet d’une juste 
sauvegarde de Pordre des perfections dans essence divine, mais plutôt 
Peffet d’une suprématie de la sagesse sur toute autre considération. 

Pour cela, Bayle a été accusé de n’avoir pas compris les raisons 
métaphysiques qui étaient au fondement de l’édifice malebranchien. 
Ainsi, le père de l’Oratoire y répond en disant que ce genre d’objections 
lui semble infirmé par un défaut d’ «anthropologie»: les arguments 
bayliens finissent par trop «humaniser» la conduite divine, qui n’est 
pas réductible à «une providence toute humaine». Mais il est aussi un 
autre signe évident d’incompréhension entre les deux: les difficultés 
avancées par Bayle sont systématiquement attribuées par Malebranche 
aux «libertins», sans qu’il y ait une réflexion explicite sur la substance 
proprement théologique du débat du point de vue du philosophe de 
Rotterdam.” 

Toutefois, comme il arrive souvent dans les controverses de l’épo- 
que, Papparence s’avére trompeuse : bien loin de mépriser les critiques 
interprétées comme simplement «anthropologiques», Malebranche 
a été amené par les objections de Bayle à formuler de nouveau son 
système de théodicée, notamment dans les Réflexions sur la prémotion 
physique, son dernier ouvrage, publié en 1715 et rédigé après la lecture 
de la Théodicée de Leibniz, qui à son tour réagissait aux arguments de 
Bayle. Il est à noter que dans cet ouvrage tardif, Malebranche perçoit 
Pexigence de rendre encore plus explicites les points de son différend 
avec Bayle et avec la tradition dont celui-ci était Phéritier. Ainsi 
trouve-t-on dans la Prémotion des passages qui sont des échos évidents 
des critiques bayliennes, notamment lorsque l’Oratorien essaie de 
désamorcer le recours de Bayle à la notion de toute-puissance dans le 


50 Entretiens de Maxime et de Themiste, Œuvres Diverses IV, p. 63b. 

51 Ibid., p. 67b. 

5 Comme il arrive par exemple dans l’Ecrit contre la prévention contenant un Abrégé du 
Traité de la Nature et de la Grâce de 1704: Œuvres de Malebranche, TX, pp. 1098-1099. 
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but d’infirmer la régulation de la conduite divine par la sagesse. C’est 
pourquoi Malebranche explique que les «volontez [de Dieu] ne sont 
point purement arbitraires, c'est-à-dire qu’elles ne sont point sages et 
justes précisément parce qu’il est Tout-puissant»,” car «le pouvoir ne 
fut jamais la raison, ny le motif du vouloir». Tout en confirmant le 
principe directeur de la «gloire » («Dieu agit toujours pour sa gloire »),” 
Malebranche souligne à présent qu’il faut de toute façon répondre à 
«la grande objection, que les Manichéens et les libertins ont fait de 
tout temps contre la Religion Chrêtienne; et que M. Baïle a tournée 
en cent manieres differentes ».°° 

La reprise du concept de l «ordre des perfections» comme le cri- 
tère qui serait décisif de la conduite divine n’est pas nouvelle en ce 
contexte; ce qui est en revanche relativement nouveau, et qui s’expli- 
que par la réaction aux arguments bayliens, c’est le fait que, dans la 
Prémotion, le concept de toute-puissance est désormais exclu du nombre 
des perfections divines, et donc de l’ordre. Le rapport des attributs 
concerne pour Pessentiel la bonté et la justice, la puissance n’étant 
envisagée que du point de vue de l’exécution: elle ne représente plus 
ni une «perfection», ni un «attribut» au sens propre et technique de 
ces termes: «C’est ce me semble, resoudre par des principes clairs et 
certains, des objections fondées sur ce faux principe, que la puissance 
est la regle de la justice: puissance qui n’est en Dieu que l’executrice 
de ses volontez, lesquelles sont toujours reglées, selon que l’exige ou le 
permet, le rapport immuable de ses attributs».”” 

Il est certain que Malebranche ait été amené a cette conclusion 
extrême par un mouvement de réaction contre emploi que Bayle avait 
fait de la notion d'omnipotence en accusant d’ «impuissance » le Dieu 
de POratorien. Cette éviction de la puissance représente clairement la 
réponse malebranchienne aux critiques parsemées dans toute l’œuvre 
de Bayle. Il faut ajouter aussi que Malebranche se préoccupe en même 
temps de traduire dans le nouveau lexique de sa théologie de la gloire 
les notions secondaires qui auparavant appartenaient plutôt au lexique 
de la puissance ou de la volonté, et partant de les rattacher à la sagesse : 
c’est ainsi qu’il transforme le concept traditionnel (calvinien mais aussi 


5 Réflexions sur la prémotion physique de 1715: Œuvres de Malebranche, XX, p. 101. 
+ Ibid., p. 104. 
5 Ibid., p. 114. 
© Ibid., p. 115. 
7 Ibid., pp. 121-122. 
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baylien) du «conseil secret» de Dieu, équivalent de la «voluntas benepla- 
citi», opposée à la «voluntas signi» chez les scolastiques. Se dressant contre 
toute une tradition de volontarisme théologique prononcé, l'auteur de 
la Prémotion déclare à présent que «le souverain domaine de Dieu n’est 
point le conseil de sa volonté: c’est sa sagesse. Et sa volonté n’agit que 
par elle, que par conseil».”® 

Il faut dire que Bayle se présente aussi à la fois comme l'héritier et 
le liquidateur de la tradition de l’omnipotence. Il est convaincu qu’il 
faut maintenir la toute-puissance divine, sans la «sacrifier» à d’autres 
attributs, tout en montrant en même temps qu’on ne saurait la garder 
sans certaines conséquences fâcheuses qui mènent au pyrrhonisme le 
plus outré, si bien qu’on peut trouver chez Bayle cet usage radicalement 
sceptique du thème de la potestas absoluta en Dieu qu’on chercherait en 
vain dans les textes des auteurs médiévaux où il l’a pourtant puisée. 
En effet, Péchec de la théologie de la toute-puissance comme de celle 
de la gloire ou de la sagesse marque, pour Bayle, la faillite de toute 
théologie possible. C’est sur cette base que sa réflexion s’ouvre à l’idée 
d’une tolérance théologique axée sur la méthode hypothétique qu’il a 
particulièrement illustrée dans l’article «Synergistes» du Dictionnaire. En 
ce sens, on retrouve chez Bayle le développement d’un projet huma- 
niste qui se fonde, de manière paradoxale, non sur les instruments 
de la théologie rationnelle, comme cela est habituel dans les courants 
humanistes, mais sur apport du scepticisme à l’égard de toute théo- 
logie possible.” 


5 Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Nous avons développé plus largement ces thèmes dans le chapitre final de notre 
livre (sous presse): G. Paganini, Skepsis. Le débat des modernes sur le scepticisme, Paris 2008, 
ch. VI. 
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Adam Sutcliffe 


Bayle’s relationship with Judaism appears at first sight to be—unsurpris- 
ingly—paradoxical. He is widely acknowledged as the most sophisticated 
and passionate Early Enlightenment advocate of toleration, arguing, 
in his Commentaire philosophique (1686) that all religious sects should be 
tolerated, and specifically including Judaism among these.' Yet he was 
also the most sophisticated Early Enlightenment Bible critic, focusing his 
attention with devastating relentlessness on the moral shortcomings of 
the Jewish heroes of the Old Testament. His witty but pointed Dictionnaire 
articles on biblical characters stand at the head of what developed into 
a barbed eighteenth-century tradition of irreligious polemic advanced 
through the ridiculing of Judaism.’ His article on King David, in par- 
ticular, which so outraged the Walloon Consistory of Rotterdam, was 
used as a source by both Voltaire and d’Holbach, feeding into their far 
more unambiguously anti-Judaic writings.” How can we make sense of 
these two contrasting aspects of Bayle’s politics and scholarship with 
regard to Judaism, and how can we reconcile them? 

Scholarly opinion on Bayle and Judaism is divided. Richard Popkin 
perceived an afhnity with Judaism in Bayle’s writings, and speculated 
whether, in his inner heart, he might have been “a Judaizing Christian, 
or a genuine Judaeo-Christian, or even a secret Jew.”* Miriam Yardeni, 
in contrast, judged that Bayle was in essence “anti-Jewish”, because he 
regarded Judaism as inherently morally deficient. Yardeni finds Bayle 
guilty, despite himself being free of antisemitism, of opening up the road 


! P Bayle, Commentaire philosophique (1686), in: Oeuvres Diverses, 4 vols, Hildesheim 1968 
(The Hague 1727-1731) II, p. 419. 

? On this tradition see A. Sutcliffe, “Judaism in the Anti-Religious Thought of the 
Clandestine French Early Enlightenment”, in: Journal of the History of Ideas 64 (2003), 
pp. 97-117. 

3 See J. Vercruysse, “Davide, il re secondo il cuore di Dio, e l’Illuminismo: Bayle, 
Voltaire, d’Holbach”, in: P. Casini (ed), La politica della ragione, Bologna 1978, pp. 
233-48. 

* R.H. Popkin, “Introduction” to Pierre Bayle, Historical and Critical Dictionary: Selections, 
Indianapolis 1991, p. xxvi. 
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down which Voltaire and d’Holbach later travelled without hesitation.’ 
Lorenzo Bianchi, in a more measured essay on the subject, has argued 
that Bayle’s critiques of Judaism, because they are historical rather than 
racial, are not “radically anti-Jewish”, and are in any case outweighed 
in significance by his commitment to universal toleration.° 

It is, however, ultimately fruitless to try to categorize Bayle as either a 
friend or an enemy of Jews. Despite the presence of signficant communi- 
ties of both Ashkenazic and Sephardic Jews in late seventeenth-century 
Rotterdam, there is no evidence that they made any particular direct 
impression on him. Jews and Judaism interested Bayle not for concrete 
but for abstract reasons: they occupied a key position in his philosophi- 
cal firmament. Fascinated throughout his life by what he regarded as 
the inescapable incommensurability of faith and reason, Bayle was 
ineluctably also fascinated by Jews, for they—and they alone— lived 
outside this antinomy. (Or, more precisely, as the recipients of God’s 
directly revealed Word, they were divinely commanded to live outside 
this antinomy.) An examination of Bayle’s thinking and argumentation 
in relation to Jews thus leads us to the core of his philosophy. The 
Jews also represent a unique and revealing limit case in the political 
applicability of his thought. 


How interested was Bayle in Judaism? Richard Popkin rightly observed 
that, given the unique and unprecedented opportunities for interaction 
between Christians and Jews in the Dutch Republic in this period, it is 
notable that Bayle evinced no particular interest in discussion with living 
Jews: there is no trace in his writings, for example, of the “friendly con- 
versation” between the Remonstrant theologian Phillip van Limborch 
and the Sephardic doctor Orobio de Castro, an account of which was 
published by van Limborch in 1687 in nearby Gouda.’ However, Bayle 
was extremely interested in Jewish history (he was a close friend of 
Jacques Basnage, who was hard at work on his Histoire des Juifs during 
Bayle’s final years), and in works of Hebraist scholarship. All of the 
Dutch francophone literary journals of the late seventeenth century gave 


> M. Yardeni, “La vision des juifs et du judaïsme dans l’oeuvre de Pierre Bayle”, in: 
M. Yardeni (ed), Les juifs dans l’histoire de France, Leiden 1980, pp. 86-95. 

ê L. Bianchi, “Bayle e l’ebraismo”, in: P. Alatri and S. Grassi (eds), La Questione 
Ebraica dall’Illuminismo all Impero (Naples, 1994), pp. 17-36. 

7 R.H. Popkin, “Pierre Bayle and the Conversion of the Jews”, in: M. Magdelaine e.a. 
(eds), De "Humanisme aux Lumières. Bayle et le protestantisme, Oxford 1996, pp. 635-643. 
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prominent coverage to Hebraic and Judaic subjects, but, under Bayle’s 
editorship, the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres (1684—1687) paid them 
particularly close attention: there was, on average, at least one review 
of a Jewish-related book in each monthly issue.® Bayle’s own facility 
with the Hebrew language was minimal, but he nonetheless grappled 
seriously with rabbinic texts, using Christian Hebraist reference sources 
as a guide: H.H.M. van Lieshout has counted 10 references in the 
Dictionnaire to Giulio Bartolocci’s vast Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica.® 

His attitude to rabbinic writings, however, was scarcely respectful. 
Indeed, a sustained critique of “rabbinical fantasies” is a major theme 
of Bayle’s 21 Dictionnaire articles devoted to Old Testament figures, 
secondary only to his attack on the moral failings of these individuals 
themselves. (These articles account for 1% of the total entries in the 
work, according to the calculations of Elisabeth Labrousse, who also 
notes the contrast between Bayle’s coverage of the Old ‘Testament and 
his inclusion of a mere two entries—on John the Evangelist and on the 
Saducees—dealing with New Testament material).'° 

This double-pronged attack gets underway in the very first article 
of the Dictionnaire, on Aaron, “high priest of the Jews, and brother of 
Moses”. In the third sentence of this article, Bayle dryly comments: “Je 
dirai seulement, que la foiblesse, qu’il eut de condescendre aux desirs 
superstitieux des Israélites dans affaire du Veau d'Or, a donné lieu a 
bien des mensonges.”!! In the remark here appended—the first remark 
of the Dictionary—Bayle then goes on to catalogue the various “rab- 
binical chimeras” that have been devised to exculpate Aaron for his 
partial responsibility for the idolatrous worship of the Golden Cow.’ 
This article is, indeed, paradigmatic of the basic structure of Bayle’s 
biblical critique, which was to expose the moral failings of the lead- 
ers of God’s chosen people, and also the absurdity of later attempts, 
both by rabbis and by Christian theologians, to find explanations and 
excuses for their behaviour. 

The most famous instance of this famously occurs in his lengthy 
article on King David, which so scandalized his Huguenot peers that 


8 See A. Sutcliffe, Judaism and Enlightenment, Cambridge 2003, p. 33. 

° H.H.M. van Lieshout, The Making of Pierre Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique et Cri- 
tique, Amsterdam-Utrecht 2001, p. 231. 

10 E, Labrousse, Pierre Bayle. II: Hétérodoxie et rigorisme, The Hague 1964, p. 333. 

1 P Bayle, Dictionaire historique et critique, Rotterdam 1697, art. “Aaron”. 

12? Thid., rem. A. 
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Bayle bowed to the demands of the Walloon Consistory and cut the 
most provocative passages from the Dictionnaires second edition (and 
so titillated others that Rainier Leers reprinted the original, unexpur- 
gated entry as an appendix).* Bayle here exposes with wit and relish 
the dramatic discord between David’s elevated status and closeness to 
God—“un des plus grands hommes du monde, [...] selon le coeur 
de Dieu”!*—and his licentious, merciless and deceitful behaviour. He 
condemns with particular vigour David’s conduct in warfare, which 
made the usual cruelty of modern warfare—even that of the Turks 
and the Tartars—seem mild in comparison.” On arrival in “Siceleg”, 
Bayle tells us, David and his entourage “ne laissa point rouiller leurs 
épées. [...] Il [...] tuait sans miséricorde hommes et femmes: il ne lais- 
sait en vie que les bestiaux. [...] Franchement, cette conduite étoient 
fort mauvaise”.'® 

How are we to read this article? It is clearly an attack on the morality 
of the Jewish Bible—but it is more than that. Walter Rex argued long 
ago that there was an important political context for Bayle’s article on 
David, interpreting it above all as a coded attack on Pierre Jurieu, and 
on Jurieu’s zeal for violent resistance in the name of true religion.” 
Certainly Bayle’s insistance on moral absolutes, regardless of one’s 
relationship to God, was of direct relevance to this sustained polemic 
between the two men, and to political debates within the Huguenot 
refuge more broadly concerning the use of violence in the name of 
“true” religion. The contemporary resonance of Bayle’s comment in 
this regard is unmistakable: 


on ferait un trés-grand tort aux lois éternelles, et par consequent a la vraie 
religion, si l’on donnait lieu aux profanes de nous objecter que dès qu’un 
homme a eu part aux inspirations de Dieu, nous regardons sa conduite 
comme la régle des moeurs; de sorte que nous n’oserions condamner les 
actions du monde les plus opposées aux notions de l’équité, quand c’est 
lui qui les a commises. Il n’y a point de milieu: ou ces actions ne valent 
rien, ou les actions semblabes à celles-là ne sont pas mauvaises.'® 


8 See É. Labrousse, Bayle, Oxford 1993, p. 42. 

14 Dictionaire historique et critique, art. “David”. 

5 Ibid, rem. H. (The lettering of remarks for this article follows the original, 1697 
edition: the lettering was altered in the expurgated version published in subsequent 
editions.) 

16 Thid., rem. D. 

17 W. Rex, “Pierre Bayle: The Theology and Politics of the Article on David”, in: Bib- 
liothèque d’humanisme et renaissance 24 (1962), pp. 168-89, and 25 (1963), pp. 366-403. 
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However, there is a complexity to this article that extends beyond a 
straightforward plaidoyer for universal standards of peacable civility. 
Bayle here offers both a political and a theological meditation: he repeat- 
edly returns to David's relationship to God, and to the clash between this 
and his immoral actions. “| J]e reconnais”, he states, “que les fautes de 
ce prophète n’empêchent pas qu’il ait été rempli de piété, et d’un grand 
zèle pour la gloire de l'Éternel”! Where he can, Bayle minimizes this 
jarring opposition: of the slaughter at Siceleg, he observes that David 
was acting not on divine orders, but at his own initiative: 


Je sais bien que les plus illustres héros, et les plus fameux prophètes du 
Vieux Testament, ont quelquefois approuvée qu l’on passat au fil de l’epée 
tout ce que l’on trouverait en vie, et ainsi je me garderais bien d’appeler 
inhumanité ce que fit David, [...] si Dieu, par inspiration, lui eût com- 
mandé à lui-même d'en user ainsi: mais il paraît manifestement, par le 
silence de l’Ecriture, qu’il fit tout cela de son propre mouvement.” 


Distinctions such as these nonetheless ultimately did very little to 
mitigate what, for Bayle, remained the baffling contrast between the 
moral clarity of rational ethics and the inscrutable manifestations of 
the authority of God. The glaring amorality of the life of King David 
stood for Bayle not simply as a moral lesson—but, also and more pro- 
foundly, as an eloquent reminder of the unfathomability of Scripture, 
and of the non-rational mystery of faith. 

Other articles similarly intertwine a moral critique of the Old Testa- 
ment with a more philosophically complicated probing of the dissonance 
between faith and reason, and of the uniquely anomalous status of 
Judaism in relation to this dissonance. The entry on Abimelech, for 
example—the Philistine King encountered both by Abraham and Isaac 
in Genesis—is multivalent, including Bayle’s own rumination on the 
exegetical question of whether it in fact was the same Abimelech to 
whom both Abraham and Isaac falsely presented their wives as their 
sisters. In the earlier incident, according to Genesis, Abimelech then 
took Sarah as his own wife, and would have deflowered her were it not 
for the miraculous intervention of God, who appeared to Abimelech 
in a dream and commanded him to restore Sarah to Abraham. Bayle 
holds Abraham responsible, noting that he could have avoided all risk 


19 Thid. 
2 Thid., rem. D. 
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if he had made it known that he was Sarah’s husband”! He is scathing 
of the interpretation, from Josephus and later commentators, that God 
had protected Sarah by afflicting Abimelech with a mysterious disease 
that rendered him impotent: “Je ne m’étonne pas des réveries que les 
Juifs ont débitées sur cette avanture; je m’étonnnerois beaucoup plus 
de leur conduite s’ils n’avoient pas forgé cent chimeres concernant 
notre Abimelech.”” 

It is in diametric contrast to such superstitious fantasy, which for 
him is the hallmark of Jewish biblical exegesis, that Bayle advances 
his own rational analysis. Bayle’s approach to the reading of the Bible 
is in straightforward and exact accordance with his overarching intel- 
lectual approach: he pushes reason as far as it will go. Abimelech’s 
restraint with regard to Sarah was no miracle, but a simple instance 
of the diminution, with age, of the lusts of youth. Quoting a saying 
of “young libertines”, Bayle notes that “Il vient un temps qu’on est 
trop sage”. (Elsewhere, in a remark attached to his article on “Sarah”, 
Bayle offers an alternative explanation, observing that monarchs at that 
time had so many wives that even very beautiful ones were seldom 
enjoyed by their husbands.)** Bayle does not hold the cast of the Old 
‘Testament— Jewish or non-Jewish—to higher, or lower, standards than 
anyone else, and he regards their flawed behaviour, albeit extreme in 
some cases, as in general resulting from the usual human frailties of 
fear, lust, pride, and propensity to violence. 

The Jews are not, for Bayle, particularly exceptional with regard to 
their behaviour, which for the most part can be easily explained and 
accorded with human nature. However, Jewish exceptionality emerges 
elsewhere—at the point where reason fails, and the meaning of Scrip- 
ture remains inscrutably impervious to it. In the article on Abimelech 
this surfaces in a remark on sacred and profane history, which opens 
with a bad-tempered attack on Josephus: 


Il y a long-tems que j’ai conçu de indignation contre Josephe, et contre 
ceux qui l’épargnent sur cette sujet. Un homme, qui faisoit profession 
ouverte du Judaïsme, dont la Foi étoit fondée sur la Divinité de PEcri- 
ture, ose raconter les choses autrement qu’il ne les lit dans la Genese; il 
change, il ajoute, il supprime des circonstances; en un mot, il se met en 


2! Thid., art. “Abimelech”. 

22 Thid., rem. B. 

2 Thid., rem D. 

2 Thid., art. “Sarah”, rem C. 
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opposition avec Moise, de telle sorte, qu’il faut que l’un des deux soit un 
faux Historien.” 


Bayle here charges Josephus with doing what no Jew should do: contra- 
dicting the revealed word of God. Judaism is nothing without the divine 
revelation of Scripture—and for a Jew to undermine this is to violate the 
covenant of the Jews with God. As a Jew, Josephus is at fault; but as a 
historian, Bayle notes—and this is crucial to observe—he has behaved 
perfectly normally. This is the conclusion of the same remark: 


Je crois que tous les anciens Historiens ont pris la même licence, a l'égard 
des vieux Mémoires qu’ils consultoient. Ils y ont cousu des supplémens; 
et, n’y trouvant pas les faits développez et embellis à leur fantaisie, ils 
les ont étendus, et habillés comme il leur a plu: nous prenons cela pour 
Histoire.? 


It is tempting to read this clinching point as marking a shift in the tar- 
get of Bayle’s attack, from Josephus to the Bible, which, he seems here 
to suggest, should indeed be read, in Spinozist fashion, simply as an 
inadequate ancient historical record. This was the construction placed 
on such argumentative manoeuvres by many of Bayle’s early French 
readers, accustomed as they were to decoding the hidden meanings of 
texts written to get past the censor.” However, Bayle—who, if he had 
been aiming to avoid provoking theological conservatives, did so stag- 
geringly ineffectively—is in fact at pains to argue something else. The 
very significance of his attention to Jews and Judaism is to highlight 
the exceptional mystery of the ultimate inadequacy of reason within the 
context of the binding authority, for the Jews, of the Mosaic revelation. 
Josephus’ deviation from this revealed word, despite amounting to no 
more than normal historiographical practice, nonetheless constitutes a 
violation of the divine covenant between the Jews and God. 


Bayle’s interest in Judaism was not restricted to the biblical era. Several 
articles in the Dictionnaire are devoted to modern Jews, including some 
to near contemporaries. Ambiguities of identity fascinated Bayle, and 
he was particularly interested in the figure of the convert, perhaps 


2 Thid., art. “Abimelech”, rem C. 

2 Thid. 
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because of his own personal experience of conversion both to and from 
Catholicism. He devoted an interesting article to a possible convert 
from Judaism—the early seventeenth-century Hebraist Johann Rittan- 
gel—and another to a certain convert: the sixteenth-century doctor, Paul 
Weidnerus, who ultimately became (as did Rittangel in Koenigsberg) 
a professor of Hebrew at the University of Vienna.” He appended 
to this latter article an impassioned note on the internal torment and 
socially inflicted suffering experienced by converts. Emphasizing the 
communality of experience of converts from Judaism to Christianity 
and those converting between Christian denominations, he exhorts the 
reader not to forget “une espece de persécution fort terrrible, à ceux 
qui changent de Communion. ””’ 

The most subtle exploration of the complexities of conversion, both 
in general and with particular reference to Judaism, are to be found 
in the entry “Acosta”, on the early seventeenth-century Portuguese 
Marrano, renegade from the Amsterdam Sephardic community, and 
trenchant critic of rabbinical authority, Uriel da Costa. After migrating 
from Oporto to Amsterdam, and there undergoing circumcision and 
joining the recently established Sephardic community, Bayle tells us that 
it took Da Costa only a few days to realize that the customs and rituals 
observed by his fellow Jews did not conform to the Mosaic Law, and 
were enforced by rabbis who displayed “ni du coeur, ni de la piété”.*” 
Thus far the tenor of Bayle’s article is in sympathy with Da Costa, 
pitting him against a stock portrayal of sterile and manipulative rab- 
binism. However, as Da Costa’s opinions radicalize, Bayle’s interpretive 
perspective on them also shifts. Excommunicated by the Amsterdam 
community, and exiled and ostracised in Hamburg, Da Costa came 
to question the authority of the Mosaic Law itself. However, Bayle 
recounts, rather than vowing to sustain his rebellion, he recanted and 
returned to outward Judaism, in order to escape from total isolation. 
Bayle offers us nothing less than Da Costa’s internal monologue at this 
juncture in his life: “Pourquoi m’obstinerois-je à en demeurer séparé 


°8 See Popkin, “Pierre Bayle”. On Rittangel see E.G.E. van der Wall, “Johann 
Stephan Rittangel’s Stay in the Netherlands (1641—2)”, in: J. van den Berg and E.G.E. 
van der Wall (eds), Jewish-Christian Relations in the Seventeenth Century. Studies and Documents, 
Dordrecht 1988, pp. 119-134. 

°° Dictionaire historique et critique, art. “Weidnerus”, rem. A. 
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toute ma vie, avec tant d'incommoditez, moi, qui fuis dans un pays 
étranger, dont je n’entens point la langue?”?! 

Bayle here emphasizes not the issue of the truth or falsity of particular 
beliefs, but rather the social importance of religion, and the psychic 
perils of conversion: issues of which, as a double convert himself, 
Bayle was very keenly aware. The essence of religious belief was for 
Bayle personal and private. The relative truth of the various outward 
forms of worship was in general a matter of no interest to him. He 
was deeply engaged, though, here as in the article on Weidnerus, by 
the persecution suffered by almost all converts. 

With regard to Judaism, however, religious practice did matter to 
Bayle, because Judaism, uniquely, was grounded on divinely revealed 
legislation. It is this issue that moves to the fore in the culminating 
note to the article, appended as a reflection on Da Costa’s tragic end: 
shunned and isolated, he committed suicide in 1640. Bayle here presents 
his life as a morality tale regarding the perils of pursuing philosophy 
too far, to the point of questioning revelation itself: 


Acosta [...] sert d'exemple. Il ne voulut point aquiescer aux decisions de 
Eglise Catholique, parce qu’il ne les trouva point conformes à sa Raison; 
[...] ensuite, il rejetta une infinité de traditions Judaiques, parce qu’il jugea 
qu'elles n’etoient point connues dans l’Ecriture; [...] enfin, il nia la divinité 
des Livres de Moise, parce qu’il jugea que la Religion naturelle n’étoit 
point conforme aux ordonnances de ce Législateur. S’il eût vécu encore 
six ou sept ans, il auroit peut-être nié la Religion naturelle, parce que sa 
misérable Raison lui eût fait trouver des difficultéz dans ’hypothése de la 
Providence et du libre arbritre de l’Etre eternel et nécessaire.” 


Linking Da Costa to the core tenet of his philosophy, Bayle observes 
that there is nobody who can unerringly use reason without the need 
for assistance from God. Without this assistance, reason is “une guide 
qui s’égare”. Da Costa’s life, for Bayle, eloquently exemplified the 
dangers of unrestrained rationalism, progressing, in Da Costa’s case, 
from a reasonable critique of rabbinism to the rejection of basic reli- 
gious truths indispensable for the leading of a happy and coherent 
existence. Bayle concludes his reflection on Da Costa’s life by drawing 
this resonant moral: “La philosophie refute d’abord des erreurs; mais, 
si on ne l’arrête pas là, elle attaque les véritéz, et, quand on la laisse 
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faire à sa fantaisie, elle va si loin, qu’elle ne sait plus où elle est, ni se 


trouve plus où s’asseoir”.* 


If anything was more important to Bayle than the issue of the incom- 
mensurability of faith and reason, it was the practical, political impera- 
tive of religious toleration. This cause in a sense animates virtually 
Bayle’s entire oeuvre: in the Dictionnaire, certainly, Bayle’s insistence on the 
inevitability of error was also a sustained argument for the acceptance 
of the apparent errors of others, while his late polemics against Jean le 
Clerc and his fellow rationaux were also an attack on a theological posi- 
tion which, because it claimed to be rationally true, was to Bayle’s mind 
inescapably intolerant of other accounts of truth. It is in his Commentaire 
philosophique of 1686, however—Bayle’s most complex and eloquent 
argument for religious toleration—that the political significance of 
Bayle’s exceptionalism with regard to Judaism emerges most clearly. 
The key principle underpinning Bayle’s argument in the Commen- 
taire, as many critics have noted, is the paramountcy of conscience.** 
An individual is always morally bound to follow the dictates of their 
conscience, Bayle insists, and thus restrictions imposed on religious 
toleration simply frustrate and impede this moral imperative. There is, 
however, one exception to this imperative: for Jews, and Jews only, the 
Mosaic Law stood as a supplement to the inner light of conscience, 
dependent on it and as authoritative as it—Bayle compares this to 
deductions in geometry, which carry the same authority as the axioms 
from which they are derived.” Bayle discusses this in the very first 
chapter of the Commentaire, sharply criticizing, by way of elucidation, 
the reported repudiation of Judaism by a group of medieval Jews, who 
had decided that the Mosaic Law amounted to nothing more than an 
assemblage of useless or absurd precepts, unsupported by any divine 
authority.*° Later in the essay Bayle clarifies that, in such cases, the 
rights of conscience are overridden by the authority of the Mosaic 
Law, which is “une loi genérale pour les Juifs, énoncée absolument 


33 Thid. 
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et sans restriction de temps et de lieux.” Whereas for Christians the 
key source of divine and ethical knowledge is the private inner light 
of conscience, for Jews this is trumped by the divinely revealed Mosaic 
Law, through which God exceptionally established a “Gouvernement 
Théocratique, où il soûmit tous les Juifs, dérogeoit aux immunités de 
la conscience.” 

Bayle thus casts Judaism as the intolerant antithesis of the ethos 
of individual moral responsibility on which his theory of toleration is 
dependent. This anomaly is not intellectually insignificant: Bayle places 
Jews on the outside of the community of the morally autonomous, and 
so also—notwithstanding his explicit inclusion of Jews among those who 
should be tolerated—outside the philosophical sphere within which his 
vision of toleration could be imagined to be applicable. 

This Jewish anomaly was clearly also recognized as significant by 
Bayle: he would not otherwise have addressed it so fully and prominently. 
Why, indeed, did he do so? As ever, it is the inadequacy of reason, and 
the mystery of faith, that here most profoundly shapes his attention and 
argumentation. In the Commentaire philosophique the Jews, very explicitly, 
are the bearers of this paradox. Not even in the vital domain of tolera- 
tion can reason serve as a conclusive guide: to those who insist that it 
is precisely their consciences that require them to persecute others (and 
this was precisely the argument both of Louis XIV and of Jurieu and 
their followers), Bayle acknowledges that there is ultimately nothing to 
be done, beyond moral appeal.” The Jews, both in the biblical era and 
since, stand for Bayle most fundamentally outside reason, their religion 
being directly governed by divine legislation. As for Augustine, the Jews 
for Bayle remain in a sense a witness people—bearing ultimate wit- 
ness, however, not so much to the truth of the gospels as to the baffling 
incommensurability of faith and reason. 

In his final writings, as Gianluca Mori has noted, Bayle recalibrated 
his use of the term “conscience”. In the third part of his Réponse aux 
questions d'un provincial (1706)—the last work published during his life- 
time—he stresses the barbarism frequently committed in the name of 
“conscience”, and presents as more palatable, because less vulnerable to 
the hatred almost universally evinced between religions, the regulation 
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of the public domain by a secular authority, neutral between religions 
and unswayed by appeals to religious conscience.“ In the sense in which 
he uses the word in the Réponse— although he never entirely endorses 
this understanding of the term—the Jews do indeed act according 
to their conscience, but this presents a stark example of precisely the 
perils of genuflection to this supposed principle that Bayle here seeks 
to highlight: 


On a reproché aux Juifs que par un principe de conscience ils ne mon- 
troient le chemin et la fontaine qu’à ceux qui étoient de leur Religion, et 
qu’ils comptent pour une bonne oeuvre tout le tort qu’ils peuvent faire aux 
Chrétiens. Une conscience de cette nature n’est-elle pas plus redoubtable 
que l’rreligion à ceux qui ont à traiter avec de pareilles gens?*! 


Increasingly exasperated in his final years by the non-comprehension 
and misrepresentation of his views by Jean Le Clerc and his rationaux 
allies, Bayle’s critique of the arrogance of organized religion grew 
much more trenchant in his final years. However, the fundamental 
nature of his argument for toleration remained in essence unchanged. 
Tolerance remained for Bayle a transcendent moral absolute, not reli- 
ably accessed either through religion or reason.” By the eve of his 
death he had decided that a ruler distanced from all religion—“un roi 
spinoziste”— was most likely to be immune from the arrogant parti- 
sanship that had been characteristic of virtually all Christian leaders.“ 
However, the wisdom of such a ruler could not be guaranteed. Tol- 
eration remained for him a mysterious and intellectually elusive goal, 
indispensable for civilized and peaceful living, and yet impervious to 
conclusive definition or enshrinement. Although by his final writings 
Bayle regarded the term “conscience” as so widely abused as to be 
almost valueless, his commitment to toleration remained rooted in his 
belief in a human “inner light” of wisdom and decency, equally beyond 
religion and beyond rational logic. 


4 Bayle, Réponse aux questions d’un provincial ITI (1706), in: Oeuvres Diverses III, pp. 
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With respect to toleration, Bayle highlights not only the incom- 
mensurability of faith and reason, but also, in the realm of historical 
experience, the persistent gulf between theory and practice. This gulf 
he also, on at least one occasion, explores with particular potency in a 
Jewish context, emphasizing, at the conclusion of his Dictionnaire article 
on the fifteenth-century Sephardic philosopher Isaac Abrabanel, the 
discrepancy between this thinker’s writings and his behaviour: 


Son grand défaut est d’avoir été trop sensible aux persecutions, que les 
Juifs avoient souflertes, et aux quelles il avoit eu sa bonne part. Le sou- 
venir de cette infortune l’animoit d’une telle fureur contre les Chrétiens, 
qu'il les traite avec le dernier emportement. Il n’a presque pas fait de 
Livre, où il wait marqué les traits de son desir de vengeance, et de son 
indignation [...] Il écrivoit avec une grande facilité: la haine implacable, 
qu'il témoignoit contre les Chrétiens en écrivant, ne l’empêchoit pas de 
vivre avec eux d’une maniere civile, enjouée, et flateuse.** 


Just as many Christians espoused the principle of toleration only to 
abandon it when it was no longer in their sectional interest, Abraba- 
nel also did not practice what he preached; but in this instance his 
inconsistency was no bad thing. Within the overarching framework of 
Bayle’s thought, his repeated deployment of Jews and Judaism as potent 
reminders of the inescapable untidiness of our intellectual world is 
neither critical nor celebratory, but evaluatively neutral. Although the 
passing judgments he makes on Judaism are often highly negative, this 
was, as the example of Abrabanel shows, by no means always the case. 
Despite his considered opinions and engrained attitudes—bafflingly so, 
indeed, and it this bafflement that, as ever, is the philosophical message 
of the article—Bayle’s Abrabanel was nonetheless a man of civility 
and toleration. 

Bayle was most certainly not, then, a secret Jew. Quite the opposite: 
Judaism stands for him as the very antithesis of his own core values 
of the autonomy of moral thought (and, in the sense he uses the term 
in the Commentaire, of “conscience”). In stark contrast to his contem- 
porary, the French convert to Judaism Aaron d’Antan, who found a 
resolution between reason and faith in his Spinozistic understanding 
of his adopted religion, for Bayle Judaism most clearly signalled the 
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impossibility of such a resolution.” The case of the Jews is crucial for 
an understanding of his thought, because they define its boundary, 
and in so doing clearly highlight Bayle’s intellectual location within a 
Christian, or perhaps more accurately post-Christian, framework. 

In conclusion, however, it is worthy of note that Pierre Bayle was 
nonetheless in a very particular sense remarkably Jew-like—we could 
even say Jew-ish. His personally defining experiences of multiple con- 
version and of exile, his intricate and elusive private identity, and his 
multi-perspectival intellectual orientation, all bear a resemblance to the 
key collective characteristics that moulded the intellectual culture of 
early modern Sephardic Marranos in exile from the Iberian peninsula. 
Bayle hailed originally from a region of France with a long history of 
Jewish heterodoxy and a significant seventeenth-century crypto-Jewish 
presence—and he exhibited, like these crypto-Jews, a complex layer- 
ing of affiliations and an aptitude for philosophical ventriloquism. He 
had, in fact, much in common with the multiply dislocated heritage 
from which emerged Yirmiyahu Yovel’s “Marrano of Reason”: Baruch 
Spinoza.“ 


# See M. Mulsow, “Cartesianism, Scepticism and Conversion to Judaism: The Case 
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BAYLE’S DOUBLE IMAGE DURING 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jonathan Israel 


While it is clear that during the later eighteenth century Bayle’s stand- 
ing and importance were already set on that long era of decline which 
characterized his legacy in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
he nevertheless continued to exert a vast and pervasive influence over the 
Enlightenment during the early and middle decades of the eighteenth 
century. For each of several pivotal figures, such as the Anglo-Dutch 
republican, Bernard Mandeville, the English Deist, Anthony Collins, 
the Berlin Huguenot, Charles Étienne Jordan, and the Danish philosophe, 
Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754), Bayle’s writings appear to have been the 
single most important intellectual and literary stimulus. 

At the same time, a stark dualism is evident in his status in European 
thought as there were other key figures, such as the Swiss enlighten- 
ers, Jean-Pierre de Crousaz (1663-1750) and Jean Barbeyrac, and the 
leading Spanish Early Enlightenment writer, Fray Benito Jerónimo 
Feijóo (1676-1764), for whom Bayle seemed an entirely pernicious 
and “atheistic” influence only to be condemned and segregated from 
the proper, worthy and permissible Enlightenment. According to the 
Newtonian Abbé Chaudon, in his Dictionnaire anti-philosophique (1767), 
Bayle is a philosopher who should be reviled by anyone who wishes 
to uphold true moral values.! There were also Catholic writers, hostile 
to the liberal Protestant theology of Bayle’s “rationaux” opponents in 
Holland and Berlin, such as the Abbé Claude-Francois Houtteville 
(1688-1742), caught between these two incompatible tendencies who 
experienced great difficulty in making up their minds whether Bayle 
ought to be celebrated as a genuine “fideist” or generally denounced 
as a crypto-atheist. Indeed, there were evidently two distinct, sharply 
divergent and bitterly rival interpretations of Bayle, ceaselessly in strife 
with each other throughout the middle decades of the Enlightenment, 
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rival interpretations which in some ways exactly parallel the dispute 
going on among historians today about whether Bayle was genuinely 
a “fideist” or, on the other hand, a profoundly subversive and radi- 
cal thinker conspiring against the existing order under the cover of 
“fideism”. 

The fascinating phenomenon of Bayle’s dual image during the En- 
lightenment was indeed an important component of the Enlightenment 
itself and requires more investigation than it has so far received. But 
before further exploring the parallel between the two debates, that in 
the eighteenth century, and the two rival sets of Bayle interpretations 
featuring in the scholarly literature today, we should note a crucially 
important difference between the two controversies about how to con- 
strue Bayle’s legacy. For the propagators of “Bayle the fideist” image 
during the Enlightenment, invariably men of the moderate mainstream 
Enlightenment, purposely designed, by means of this construction, not 
just to define but also to diminish Bayle’s role, that is they meant to 
lessen his influence and reduce the impact of radical thought, whereas 
it is not, of course, inherent in the motivation of those who follow 
Elisabeth Labrousse, Richard Popkin and others in recent times, in 
depicting Bayle as a “fideist”, to reduce his significance. Nevertheless, 
it is arguable that it is precisely this—in my opinion mistaken—view, 
tenacious especially in the United States, Britain and Holland—which 
explains why Bayle is often not taken very seriously, or considered an 
interesting philosopher, in American and British philosophy depart- 
ments and, equally, why Bayle’s vast contribution to the Enlightenment 
continues to be greatly underestimated. 

Reading Bayle, as is well known, had a profound and formative 
impact on countless readers of the High Enlightenment and often 
changed their outlook markedly. This has been remarked, for instance, 
about the young Frederick the Great, during the 1730s, and largely 
contributed, seemingly, to his disenchantment with the philosophy of 
Wolff? Frederick’s admiration for Bayle persisted in later years and 
Voltaire cannot have been altogether pleased when, in 1776, the king, 
expressing admiration for those who had inspired the profound “revolu- 
tion” wrought by the Enlightenment, remarked in a letter to him that 
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it was to “Bayle, votre précurseur”, as well as to Voltaire himself, that 
the glory is due “de cette révolution qui se fait dans les esprits”. For 
Voltaire had long been busy using his influence over opinion and atti- 
tudes to lessen Bayle’s standing and influence in every respect. No doubt 
jealousy regarding Bayle’s initially colossal reputation and immense 
appeal to independent-minded Enlightenment readers, like Frederick, 
played a part in this but there were, undoubtedly, also solid intellectual 
reasons why Voltaire should be broadly hostile to Bayle. In particular, 
he greatly disliked Bayle’s refusal to acknowledge the rationality of 
belief in a divine Creator and despised Bayle’s thesis that “une societé 
d’athées peut subsister”; furthermore, Bayle’s claim that idolatry is worse 
than “atheism” struck him as both irrelevant and absurd, though he 
might have agreed, he commented, had Bayle contended instead that 
le fanatisme is worse than atheism.* 

Scarcely better, in Voltaire’s eyes, Bayle displayed scant respect for 
Locke, the philosopher most venerated by him, and took hardly any 
notice of his other great hero, Newton; as Jean Le Clerc had complained 
long before, Bayle as a rule largely ignores the achievements of English 
empiricism and science, “la philosophie anglaise”, so admired by Vol- 
taire. Finally, there were a number of additional irritants not the least of 
which was Bayle’s view that Chinese society, government and philosophy 
were basically “atheistic” and Spinozistic, a notion which directly clashed 
with Voltaire’s vision of China and moved him to indignation.’ There 
can be little doubt, then, that Voltaire felt a definite antipathy to Bayle 
as a thinker and as a writer. This is why it is important to consider the 
possibility that his portraying Bayle as a “fideist” was part and parcel 
of a campaign to whittle down Bayle’s prestige as well as of a wider 
strategy to curb the Radical Enlightenment more generally. Voltaire, 
a genius in such kinds of calculation, readily grasped that Bayle could 
be far more effectively marginalized in a non-sceptical age by depicting 
him as a drearily verbose sceptic, and one who was as inconsistent as 
he was long-winded, than by denouncing him as a cunningly devious 
atheist and crypto-Spinozist in the manner of Jurieu, Le Clerc, Jaquelot 
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and Jacques Bernard and, later, many others. Although Voltaire greatly 
admired Le Clerc, and followed his lead in other respects, he made no 
attempt to emulate his unmasking approach to Bayle’s “skepticism” and 
“fideism”. Rather Le Clerc’s construing of Bayle as the philosopher 
who sought, as he put it, in 1727, to “renverser la religion chrétienne, 
en feignant de la défendre”, was in Voltaire’s estimation not at all the 
best way to draw his sting. 

During an encounter, in Holland, in 1739, with the radical-minded 
marquis d’Argens (who was more impressed with Voltaire the poet, 
dramatist and story writer than with Voltaire the philosophe), the latter 
contended that Bayle had crammed his Dictionnaire with heaps of insig- 
nificant and superfluous detail, been too fond of irrelevant stories, and 
shown a deplorable lack of logical rigour. D’Argens, flatly disagreeing, 
characterized Bayle as an “esprit universal, savant philosophe, habile 
critique, génie vaste” who deserved the admiration and gratitude of 
all the bons esprits of their age.® Bayle and Fontenelle, he insisted, were 
the two writers who had first, most crucially and most successfully, 
introduced philosophy to cultivated society in Europe.” 

Voltaire hastened to reassure d’Argens that he too esteemed Bayle, 
urging him not to suppose that because he had some sweeping reser- 
vations about him, he should be bracketed with the enemies of the 
“philosopher of Rotterdam”, those intent on demolishing “a la fois 
la réputation du philosophe et la bonne philosophie”. Yet at the same 
time, he remained adamant that Bayle was far too prolix: the altogether 
excessive number of volumes of “ce génie facile”, as he called him, 
should surely best be drastically boiled down, preferably, he suggested, 
to a single volume.” It was a proposal that Voltaire put forward again 
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even more cuttingly, later on, in 1751, when he went so far as to style 
Bayle’s first great attack on “superstition”, the Pensées diverses, with its 
vastly wide-ranging meandering discussion, as ‘inutile’, the designation 
he uses, in his Lettres philosophiques, for the system of Descartes.!! 
Voltaire did not deny that Bayle’s life, like Spinoza’s, was exception- 
ally virtuous;'” but the sedentary life of thinkers who spend all their 
time in their studies, contemplating the world from their reading chairs, 
could, in his opinion, have no great significance for society. The true 
philosophe eager to change the world must go out into society, be active 
(like Voltaire himself), and sway those who are prominent and who 
matter. Ridiculing the London Huguenot, Des Maizeaux, for writing 
an entire book about Bayle’s life—even six pages, he suggested, would 
be excessive! “— he continued to disparage Bayle in all sorts of contexts. 
Again bracketing Spinoza and Bayle together in a passage penned in 
1766, he depicted both philosophers as recluses given too much to 
meditation and study who simply searched all their lives for the truth. 
Of course, each did so in his own particular manner. Spinoza, he 
declares, wasted his time constructing an utterly “erroneous” system 
while Bayle wasted his assailing “tous les systémes”.'* Both Dutch-based 
philosophers still enjoyed huge reputations in Voltaire’s day; but neither, 
he contended, had had any meaningful impact. Why was that? Because, 
experience shows, men are ruled by habit and custom “et non par la 
métaphysique”. An adroit littérateur with conversational skill, familiar 
in high society and to the most powerful and influential will exert 
far more influence, he claimed, than a hundred philosophers of the 
stamp of Spinoza and Bayle “s’ils ne sont que philosophes”.” Bayle’s 
“skepticism” had impressed some, no doubt, but in Voltaire’s opinion 
was vastly overrated, endlessly tedious and, in the end, ineffective. He 
had not even done what he did undertake to do properly. One of his 
favourite quips at Bayle’s expense, expressed repeatedly in connection 
with his complaint that Bayle had failed effectively to combat Descartes 
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and his philosophy, was that “le sceptique Bayle n’est pas encore assez 
sceptique”. 

However, there was one strand of Bayle’s thought Voltaire did con- 
sider valuable and which he himself made use of, one which he (and 
Maupertuis) praised several times, which may indicate that it converged 
with an important aspect of his own strategy, namely Bayle’s seeming 
attack, in his Dictionnaire, on Spinoza's doctrine of one-substance and 
metaphysics generally. It is quite mistaken, argued Voltaire, to infer 
like Jaquelot, Boulainvilliers and others, that Bayle had innocently (or 
deliberately) misrepresented or distorted Spinoza’s argument; rather, 
Bayle’s critique here was both genuine and accurate.” What sort of 
“God” would it be, demands Voltaire, echoing Bayle’s central objec- 
tion, that is everything at the same time, gardener and plants, doctor 
and patient, murderer and murdered, destroyer and destroyed? Voltaire 
long laboured this point despite, remarkably enough, all along privately 
doubting, as he later admitted, in 1771, that Bayle had in fact correctly 
understood Spinoza’s one-substance doctrine." 

Bayle’s pronouncements about Spinoza were indeed one area in 
which his legacy was bound long to remain a hotly contested arena, one 
simultaneously capable of spurring renewed interest in Spinoza while 
offering a store of argument to those seeking to combat Spinozism. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this was the lively Spinoza 
debate which ensued in the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, in 1746, 
initiated by the long and thoughtful treatise against Spinoza’s system, 
as well as against Boulainvilliers and other “sectateurs” of Spinoza who 
had criticized Bayle’s critique, delivered by the Berlin-born Huguenot 
jurist, Philippe-Josèphe de Jariges (1706-1770), the Academy’s secre- 
tary from 1731 to 1746 and one of the leading intellectual figures in 
Prussia at the time. 

This study entitled Examen du Spinozisme et des Objections de Mr Bayle 
contre ce système, was originally intended to be in three parts but only two 
actually appeared (in the Academy’s proceedings for 1748).’° Jariges, a 
disciple of Christian Wolff, began by noting that in Bayle’s own time 
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many commentators had claimed that in his Dictionnaire article Bayle 
had neither understood nor represented Spinoza’s doctrine correctly. 
“Aujourd’hui encore bien des gens le condamnent: est-ce avec droit, 
ou à tort?” This was the question Jariges set himself to answer. But 
the first thing, he emphasized (rather like Wolff), in the interests of 
both reason and fairness was to rely, when interpreting Spinoza, only 
on a direct reading of the Ethics, entirely setting aside, initially at least, 
Bayle’s reconstruction of it.” Having carefully examined Spinoza’s text, 
he argued, that there were certainly fatal contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in Spinoza’s system, especially his defective conception of thought 
and failure to assign intelligence to God. 

But in enquiring whether or not Bayle had sincerely and effectively 
combated Spinoza, Jariges was arguably more successful in publiciz- 
ing the disagreement about this than settling the question. Thus, for 
example, when the Utrecht professor Johan Frederik Hennert, in 1780, 
republished Jariges’ two treatises in Dutch translation together with his 
own commentary, as part of the lively Spinoza debate in progress in 
the Netherlands in the later eighteenth century, he made a point of 
expressly rejecting Jariges’ claim to have largely established the accu- 
racy and validity of Bayle’s anti-Spinoza argument.” Actually, Jariges, 
while indeed claiming that Bayle had accurately identified Spinoza’s 
“errors”, also qualifies this conclusion and criticizes Bayle, albeit with 
more respect than Hennert. For, according to Jariges, Bayle had at 
the same time contradicted himself in several places, as in the article 
“Zenon” (rem. G) where, astoundingly, he rejects the very principle by 
which he combats Spinoza elsewhere in that article and in the main 
article on Spinoza.” Hence, concludes Jariges, one could simultaneously 
utilize Spinoza’s own text both to justify Bayle against the objections 
of those later Spinosistes (Boulainvilliers among them) who affirm that 
he had not faithfully represented Spinoza’s system while simultaneously 
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faulting him for not combating Spinoza comprehensively or consistently 
enough. ‘To this extent, Jariges’ evaluation of Bayle’s Spinoza critique 
was more nuanced and balanced than Hennert’s impatient dismissal 
of Bayle’s (and Jariges’) arguments as simply inaccurate, distorting and 
irrelevant. 

But if there was at least some support for the view that Bayle’s repu- 
diation of Spinoza’s system in his Dictionnaire should be taken seriously, 
hardly anyone agreed with what was undoubtedly the most dubious 
and questionable element in Voltaire’s anti-Bayle strategy—namely, his 
carefully crafted reconfiguration of Bayle’s philosophical persona, and 
tactic of instilling the general drift of his own Deistic system into the 
resulting construct. This Voltaire did in a manner somewhat reminiscent 
of his later recasting (or literary assassination) of the atheist Jean Meslier. 
For just as Voltaire, quite unjustifiably, deliberately recast Meslier as a 
Voltairean Deist, so he similarly purposely twisted Bayle into something 
he was not. Where Le Clerc, Jaquelot, Bernard, Barbeyrac and the 
rationaux, as likewise later Collins, Radicati, Mandeville, d’Argens, and 
La Mettrie, and the French anti-philosophes of the 1750s and 1760s, in 
their different ways all construed Bayle was an irreligious and crypto- 
Spinosiste writer, Voltaire offered a totally different reading. Despite 
complaining that many of Bayle’s views, owing to his meandering style, 
were irredeemably obscure, he maintained that Bayle was one of the 
“bons esprits” who had begun “à éclairer le monde”,”* holding that 
Bayle’s views about the key points of natural theology—creation of 
the universe by a Creator-God, divine providence and immortality of 
the soul—had all been systematically misrepresented. However turgid, 
inconsistent and verbose, Bayle was really an ally of the providential 
deists, contended Voltaire, advancing precisely the same doctrines as he 
himself championed. Wholly rejecting Barbeyrac’s assessment of Bayle, 
he pronounced it a damaging and intolerable error to construe Bayle’s 
legacy as one of “atheism” and crypto-Spinozism.” In pursuing this 
tactic, Voltaire could easily exploit Bayle’s own professed fideism, ortho- 
doxy, and scepticism, all of which facilitated his depiction by Voltaire 
as an advocate of a beneficent God and divinely-ordained morality. 
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In reconstructing Bayle as an excessively long-winded and incom- 
petent, sceptical Deist and rather feeble precursor of himself, Voltaire 
undoubtedly enjoyed some success. Nevertheless, it remained extremely 
difficult during the Enlightenment era for moderate mainstream thought 
wholly to marginalize Bayle in this or any other way. The opinion that 
Bayle was an atheist and crypto-Spinozist was just too strongly rooted 
and was further reinforced by what remained the strongest of the three 
great cultural blocs in France—the Counter-Enlightenment. For the men 
of the Counter-Enlightenment had their own particular techniques for 
classifying what was going on in such disputes and a marked tendency to 
concur, for their own purposes, with radical designations of key figures 
such as Bayle and Spinoza rather than with the views of a Voltaire or 
Houtteville. Since the anti-philosophes wanted to show that such writers 
were quite extraordinarily pernicious, dangerous, and destructive of 
religion, morality and society alike, they preferred to depict Bayle in 
the manner of d’Argens, Diderot or La Mettrie, as an ally of Spinoza, 
than as a providential Deist in the manner of Voltaire. 

Hence Le Clerc’s, Jaquelot’s, Bernard’s and Barbeyrac’s older (as 
well as more accurate) designation of Bayle as the thinker who wrote 
to justify the athées was taken up again by most of the writers who 
contributed to the burgeoning corpus of anti-philosophie. Bayle, in their 
view, was a deeply subversive thinker who denied that “atheists” should 
be deemed rebels against the moral order, who wished to tolerate every- 
one whatever they believe or do not believe, who enshrined the idea 
of the “virtuous atheist”, and who everywhere insinuated his crypto- 
Spinozism, claiming that “on peut étre Déiste ou Athée de bonne foi”. 
Indeed, this pernicious writer had argued that an atheist may well act 
more morally, without faith, than anyone else on the grounds that true 
morality has nothing to do with religion and that both morality and 
toleration, among Man’s most precious assets, are the discoveries not of 
peoples, legislators, prophets or theologians, but rather of pure reason 
alone. True morality for Bayle, they perceived, is actually a product of 
philosophical reason as such." 

There was scant prospect, then, that Voltaire’s interpretation could 
generally prevail during the Enlightenment era. During the public 
controversy which erupted over Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des Loix, at the 
end of the 1740s, the Jansenists in France denounced Montesquieu 
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not just as a veiled propagator of Spinosisme but also, if secondarily, as 
a covert champion of Bayle’s pernicious ideas. Following the example 
of Philippe-Louis de Joly’s Remarques critiques sur le Dictionnaire de 
Pierre Bayle (Paris-Dijon, 1748), they stressed what they saw as the links 
between the spread of intellectual and moral libertinism. The moral 
libertinism allegedly being condoned by Montesquieu and his allies 
clashed directly with Jansenist calls for a general movement in society 
towards repentance and moral reform.” Thus in the Poëme de Pope (1746), 
by the Jansenist anti-philosophe Jean-Baptiste Gaultier (1684-1755), the 
blame for the crisis caused by philosophical irreligion in France is laid, 
in the first place, on Spinoza and Spinozism, but, in the second place, 
also on the subversive literary-sexual libertinism of Bayle, a threat 
nurtured in France, reportedly, by Bayle’s countless ‘partisans’ and a 
blind predilection in his favour among a “multitude de personnes” who 
deem themselves free of “superstition” and prejudice.” 

Stepping up the barrage, in October 1749, the Jansenist publicist, the 
Abbé de La Roche, denounced Montesquieu as a follower of “natural 
religion” and purveyor of Spinosisme infused with the insidious influence 
of Bayle. The campaign begun in the Paris Nouvelles ecclésiastiques was 
soon joined by the Journal des Savants and the Jesuit Mémoires de Trévoux 
with Bayle continuing to be decried on all sides, during the 1750s and 
1760s for his pernicious ideas, deviousness and “mauvaise Jo" "br 
noteworthy that throughout the great controversies of 1748-52, Spinoza 
and Bayle were routinely linked as the two pre-eminent public enemies 
and chief philosophical targets of anti-philosophie.*° 

Montesquieu’s published defense of L'Esprit des Loix, written against 
his critics, and in particular the Jansenists, after consulting his allies, 
was anonymously published at Geneva, in February 1750. Under the 
circumstances, he had little choice but to answer the charges being 
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leveled against him of naturalism, determinism, and Spinosisme, together 
with partiality for Bayle. It was absurd, he retorted, to complain of 
Spinosisme, when he expressly rejects attributing the formation of “des 
étres intelligents” to a blind fatality lacking intelligence.” His view of 
God’s relationship to the universe, he claimed, is that of a Creator and 
conservateur who ordains and upholds laws which He understands because 
He has created them out of His wisdom. He claimed to be actually 
fighting Spinozism by demonstrating—against Bayle and Spinoza—that 
the laws of justice and equity are prior to all positive laws made by 
men and that the truth that impresses the idea of a divine Creator on 
our minds and carries us to Him 1s the first “des lois naturelles par 
son importance”. How could his adversaries decry him as a Spinosiste, 
he exclaims, when he repeatedly combats Bayle’s paradox “qu’il vaut 
mieux être athée qu idolatre”, a principle from which the “athées”, he 
agreed, drew the most pernicious inferences.* 

For the French Counter-Enlightenment there was much to be gained 
by attacking Bayle in the context of the “Querelle de l’Esprit des Loix”. 
For it was precisely in the sphere of politics and society that the false- 
ness of Bayle’s professed fideism, whatever Voltaire might say, seemed 
clearest and hardest to deny. Earlier, Jacques Saurin, a leading Huguenot 
preacher at The Hague, known for his tolerant views, had devoted a 
whole sermon, entitled “L’accord de la religion avec la politique”, to 
attacking Bayle’s principle that religion must be systematically excluded 
from politics. Published at The Hague, in 1717, this text rightly asserts 
that Bayle’s toleration and theory of individual liberty rely on an 
absolute separation of religion from politics, Bayle’s doctrine that “la 
politique et la religion étaient incompatibles”, being something wholly 
new and subversive of accepted forms of authority.** Bayle, according 
to Saurin, had arrived at the totally false and unChristian position that 
the viability of society and the state, and administration of justice, can 
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be independent of faith and religion. Saurin granted that Bayle was 
a grand philosophe, of vast erudition and brilliance; however, this only 
rendered him all the more culpable, showing him to be a pernicious 
“sophiste” who champions individual liberty not just with regard to 
freedom of conscience and thought but also with regard to life-style and 
sexuality. Carrying his “Pyrrhonisme” altogether too far,” Bayle had 
used his genius “à combattre les bonnes moeurs, à attaquer la chasteté, 
la modestie, toutes les vertus chrétiennes.” What could be more blame- 
worthy than professing to be a loyal Christian while underhandedly 
propagating in our century “toutes les erreurs des siècles passes”? 

Bayle’s political ideas, noted Saurin, need to be examined through 
the prism of his moral theories, at the heart of which lies the complete 
separation of faith from moral principles. Human societies, held Bayle, 
have long been ravaged by “superstition” and “idolatry”, irrational 
ideas which continually cloud human minds and judgment, blighting 
morality, to everyone’s disadvantage. Detesting ignorance, barbarity 
and credulity as the greatest of evils, Bayle had indeed pronounced 
philosophical reason the exclusive antidote, the sole instrument capable 
of redeeming Man from savagery and misery. Christian ideals, argues 
Bayle, if loftier than the morality taught by reason, are not designed, 
as Scripture itself tells us, to ensure Man’s well-being and prosperity in 
this world but rather only in the world to come.” Bayle’s entire system 
of thought, protested Saurin, propagates, albeit in a highly devious 
fashion, the idealization of reason as Man’s true and only effective tool, 
a quest which, together with his mocking, subversive anti-scepticism 
disguised as fideism, runs through his entire oeuvre. 

This judgment was quite correct, though towards the end, especially 
in the Continuation and the Réponse, the crypto-Spinozist reality behind 


3 J. Basnage, Traité de la Conscience, 2 vols, Amsterdam 1696, I, pp. 55-65, 98-99; 
G. Cerny, Theology, Politics and Letters at the Crossroads of European Civilization. Jacques 
Basnage and the Baylean Huguenot Refugees in the Dutch Republic, Dordrecht 1987, pp. 
303-306, 313. 

30 D'Europe Savante, July 1718, pp. 61-62. 

7 A. McKenna, “Pierre Bayle: moralisme et anthropologie”, in: McKenna and 
Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres, pp. 321-347, 341-343; S. Brogi, 
Teologia senza verità. Bayle contro i “Rationaux”, Milan 1998, p. 176; A. McKenna, “Pierre 
Bayle et la superstition”, in: B. Dompnier (ed.), La Superstition dans Age des Lumières, 
Paris 1998, pp. 49-65. 
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the “fideist” mask is veiled more thinly.* If no philosopher uses sceptical 
arguments more than Bayle, many eighteenth-century readers readily 
grasped that Bayle employs scepticism, not like Montaigne or Hume, to 
reduce the scope of reason but, rather, precisely like Diderot, to under- 
mine all grounds for belief. Bayle was a systematic sceptic but exclusively 
in the sense that he purposed to wreck all theological premises, relent- 
lessly deriding thinkers like Le Clerc, Jaquelot and Locke who strove, 
above all, to harmonize reason with faith. For the fact that something 
is believed by many, most, or even everyone, far from rendering that 
belief trustworthy, contends Bayle in the Pensées diverses, mostly means 
there is no rational basis for it whatever. It makes no difference how 
many people believe something, and how fervently and insistently they 
believe it, that belief still rests on only the very flimsiest evidence. What 
people believe may be the most compelling force in all societies, but 
the basis of such belief is usually just some utterly untrustworthy and 
absurd “superstition”. Most men avoid the onerous chore of examin- 
ing their opinions, and fear the stigma attaching to those who dissent 
from what everybody else believes.” Most are much too anxious not 
to be labeled heretics, rebels or dissenters to wish to know the truth. 
Hence, while Consensus gentium may be a familiar method of arguing 
for God’s existence,“ nothing could be feebler, he maintains, than to 
try to substantiate belief in anything on grounds of “le consentement 
unanime des hommes”.”! 

By insisting on the total unreliability and implausibility of what is 
generally believed by men, and polarizing reason and faith so relentlessly, 
Bayle’s “rationalisme militant” as it has aptly been called, completely 
eradicates theology as an eligible basis for determining questions of 


38 McKenna, “Pierre Baye et la superstition”, pp. 51-52, 60-61, 63-65; idem, “Ratio- 
nalisme moral et fidéisme”, in: Bost and De Robert (eds), Pierre Bayle, pp. 257-274, 
266-270. 

3° P, Bayle, Pensées diverses sur la comète, ed. A. Prat, 2 vols, Paris 1994, I, pp. 37, 
127-128. 

1 G. Cantelli, Teologia e ateismo. Saggio sul pensiero filosofico e religioso di Pierre Bayle, 
Florence 1969, pp. 15-33; idem, Vico e Bayle. Premesse per un confronto, Napels 1971, pp. 
11-13. 

" Bayle, Pensées diverses I, p. 127; P.-F. Moreau, “Les sept raisons des Pensées diverses sur 
la comète”, in: O. Abel and P-F Moreau (eds), Pierre Bayle. La foi dans la doute, Geneva 
1995, pp. 15-30, 23-24. 
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justice, morality, toleration and politics.” But precisely this massively 
subversive strategy, Montesquieu and the moderate mainstream sought 
to unmask, denounce and counter.“ Religion, held Montesquieu, far 
from being irrelevant is an indispensable prop for any society and a 
prime influence on political institutions as well as on social practices 
and morality. Convinced that the variety of laws, institutions and moral 
systems in the world is not just random, a matter of chance, but that a 
particular inner rationale guides the divergent development of societies 
in terms of their own specific conditions and tendencies, Montesquieu 
argued, from his observations on the relationship of religion to society, 
that “le gouvernement modéré”, his highest ideal in politics, flourishes 
principally in societies nurtured in Christianity.** Christianity was 
“praised” by Montesquieu above all, remarked Condorcet later, for act- 
ing as a brake on despotism and arbitrary authority, gentleness “étant 
si recommandée dans l'Évangile”, hence that particular religion, he 
concluded, mitigates “la colère despotique” underlying harsh systems 
of rule in ways oriental and other religions do not.“ 

Admittedly, in lEsprit des Loix one finds no claim that Christianity 
is inherently superior morally to, let alone possesses a more authentic 
revelation than, other religions, a feature which shocked pious readers.“ 
Nevertheless, religion is deemed fundamental to society and necessary 
for its well-being,” a perspective which served Montesquieu’s reputa- 
tion well later in the century when the antagonism between (radical) 


+ J.-M. Gros, “Sens et limites de la théorie de la tolérance chez Bayle”, in: Abel 
and Moreau (eds), Pierre Bayle, pp. 65-86, 73; A. McKenna, “L’Eclaircissement sur 
les Pyrrhomens, 1702”, H. Bots (ed), Critique, savoir et érudition à la veille des Lumières. Le 
Dictionnaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam-Maarssen 
1998, pp. 297-320. 

+ P, Aubery, “Montesquieu et les juifs”, in: Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century 
87 (1972), pp. 87-99, 88. 

1 Ibid; N. Childs, A Political Academy in Paris, 1724-1731. The Entresol and Its Mem- 
bers, Oxford 2000, p. 84; Montesquieu, De Esprit des Loix, in: Œuvres, pp. 528-808, 
698-699. 

# Montesquieu, De PEsprit des Loix, p. 698; [Boulenger de Rivery], Apologie de l Esprit 
des Loix, Amsterdam 1751, pp. 33-35; Jean Ehrard, L’Esprit des mots. Montesquieu en lui- 
même et parmi les siens, Geneva 1998, p. 41. 

4 Ehrard, L'Esprit des mots; AJ. Lynch, “Montesquieu and the Ecclesiastical Cri- 
tics of the L'Esprit de lois”, in: Journal of the History of Ideas 38 (1977), pp. 487-500, 
489-490. 

1 C. Borghero, “D'Italia in Bayle, Bayle in Italia”, in: L. Bianchi (ed), Pierre Bayle e 
UItalia, Naples 1996, pp. 3-33, 16, 18; L. Bianchi, “Histoire et nature: la religion dans 
L'Esprit des lois”, in: M. Porret and C. Volpilhac-Auger (eds), Le Temps de Montesquieu, 
Geneva 2002, pp. 289-304, 291-293. 
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philosophes and anti-philosophes escalated into a great public confrontation. 
After the initial surge of ecclesiastical criticism, during the “querelle” 
of 1748-53, antt-plulosophie during the 1760s and 1770s in France, Italy 
and elsewhere tended to drop its earlier hostility to Montesquieu. The 
naturalism underlying Montesquieu’s treatment of religion was now 
played down and L'Esprit des Loix came to be deployed rather as a store 
of ideas useful for the fight against more radical philosophes. 

Toleration in Montesquieu’s political theory, accordingly, loses the 
absolute quality as an end in itself that it first acquired in (Spinoza 
and) Bayle and is, in an important sense, rendered socially conditional. 
Hence, despite his denouncing intolerance, toleration as such, for Mon- 
tesquieu, remains faute de mieux rather than, as in Bayle, an absolute 
and vital value in itself: The logic of Montesquieu’s theory led him to 
urge rulers where, in a given society, religious uniformity, or something 
close to it, already exists, or where a ruler can easily prevent a new 
creed or heresy from establishing itself, to maintain uniformity of faith 
for as long as is practicable. Only where it is clearly impracticable to 
insist on conformity without fomenting strife and resorting to oppres- 
sion should rulers cease to debar new, or newly encroaching, beliefs"? 
This was indeed a far cry from Bayle’s toleration. 

By contrast, it was precisely by divorcing politics wholly from the 
sacred, eliminating all theological sanction of institutions, and confining 
the sovereign within a fully secularized public sphere in which “good” 
and “bad” are fixed by philosophical reason, that Bayle strove to secure 
the forms of liberty, freedom of thought, belief and expression, he 
thought should underpin the political sphere. If Bayle the political 
thinker is remembered mainly for his system of comprehensive tolera- 
tion, and for emancipating the individual conscience, he justifies com- 
prehensive toleration by making the individual conscience the supreme 
arbiter of men’s moral and religious conduct, claiming that whatever 
is good and legitimate in our consciences derives from natural reason. 
Since intolerance violates reason and natural morality, all efforts by a 
sovereign to coerce the individual conscience are ipso facto unjustifiable. 
It is, affrms Bayle, something manifestly opposed “au bon sens” and 
to natural reason, that is to the exclusive criterion of what is right or 


B Montesquieu, L’Esprit des Loix, p. 708; Bianchi, “Histoire et nature”, p. 300; 
R.E. Kingston, “Montesquieu on Religion and on the Question of Toleration”, in: 
D.W. Carrithers, M.A. Mosher and PA. Rahe (eds), Montesquieu’s Science of Politics, 
Lanham, Md 2002, pp. 375-408, 392-395. 
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wrong, as he saw it, in short contrary to the only original and primi- 
tive rule “du discernement du vrai et du faux, du bon et du mauvais”, 
to employ violence to impose any faith on those “qui ne la professent 
pas”. The same rule confirms that faith can never be the basis of 
society or politics. For once we accept that mdividuals should submit 
to the requirements of faith, argues Bayle, there can be no political 
stability or safety for anyone: it is a clear and necessary consequence 
of the rule of faith, he contends, that neither crowned heads can be 
spared, “ni rien qui soit au monde, quand il s’agit d’avancer la prosperité 
de la religion”.” Here, again, we encounter Bayle’s familiar stratagem 
of setting up a total and unremitting polarity between “religion” and 
reason, in order to expose the utter irrationality, destructiveness, and 
immorality, of attempting to regulate society and morality on the basis 
of theological notions. 

Montesquieu, like his Jansenist critics, and the rattonaux earlier, 
scarcely took seriously Bayle’s claim, in his last works, not to be attack- 
ing religion.” But had they accepted him as the orthodox “fideist” he 
professed to be and not the crypto-Spinozist or “Stratonist” they were 
persuaded he was,” his thesis that revealed religion has no grounding 
in reason, science, or philosophy, would still have been highly detri- 
mental to all the projects of the moderate mainstream Enlightenment. 
It was axiomatic to Montesquieu, Voltaire, Turgot, Hume, and the 
moderate mainstream generally that organized religion is not just the 
right remedy for the imperfections of men, and especially of the less 
literate majority of society, but an indispensable pillar of the moral 
order. That Bayle stubbornly denied this with his astounding claim that 
idolatry and superstition are more pernicious to society than “atheism”, 
formed an unbridgeable gulf between his thought and his mainstream 
Enlightenment opponents. 

Dismissing his argument about idolatry as an unpersuasive paradox, 
Montesquieu flatly rejects Bayle’s claim that a society of Christians 


"7 M.C. Pitassi, “De la courtoisie à la dénonciation. La réception du Dictionnaire 
historique et critique de Pierre Bayle à Genève”, in: Bots (ed), Critique, savoir et érudition, 
pp. 65-79. 

50 Bayle, Commentaire philosophique, p. 118. 

51 P Bayle, Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, 5 vols, Rotterdam 1704-1707, III, pp. 
642-643; Bianchi, “Histoire et nature”, p. 290. 

% Bayle, Réponse aux questions d’un provincial IV, p. 139; [P. Jurieu], Le Philosophe de 
Rotterdam accusé, atteint et convaincu, Amsterdam 1706, pp. 106-107. 
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would be less viable and orderly than an atheistic society.” In his 
Défense de l'Esprit des Loix (1750), he expressly attacks Bayle’s thesis that a 
genuinely Christian society surrounded by non-Christian, or insincerely 
Christian, neighbours would not be viable but rather, weakened politi- 
cally and militarily by its Christian ethic, must sooner or later succumb 
to its foes. Against this, Montesquieu contended that the Principes du 
Christianisme (a term of Le Clerc’s) would, on the contrary, prove more 
viable and enduring than the merely worldly moralities of non-Christian 
republics and monarchies.”* 

Finally, as we see from his Spicilège, a collection of jottings dating from 
early in his career Montesquieu had all along rejected Bayle’s view that 
revealed religion is unnecessary for maintaining a well-ordered society. 
Rather, like Voltaire, he judged that religious belief (even in a false reli- 
gion), and popular credence in supernatural reward and punishment, 
are essential to upholding law and order and hence to the moral order 
itself.” But if he agreed with Voltaire about this, Montesquieu’s view of 
Bayle was otherwise totally mcompatible with the revisionist construct 
that Voltaire endeavoured to introduce. For Montesquieu, in contrast 
to Voltaire, Bayle was neither a sceptic nor an antagonist of Spinozism. 
It is fair to say, therefore, that Montesquieu resumed and extended, if 
in a more secular vein, the rationaux’s former campaign against Bayle’s 
views on society, morality, religion and politics and even that he largely 
converges with the anti-philosophes’ conception of Bayle. 


5 Montesquieu, Œuvres complètes, p. 955; Aubery, “Montesquieu et les juifs”, 
p. 88; Bartlett, The Idea of Enlightenment, pp. 27, 37-38; Kingston, “Montesquieu on 
Religion”, p. 389. 

5t Kingston, “Montesquieu on Religion”; Montesquieu, Œuvres complètes, p. 810; 
Bianchi, “Histoire et nature”, pp. 289-290. 

5 Montesquieu, Œuvres complètes, p. 396; W.R. Everdell, Christian Apologetics in France, 
1750-1790, Lewiston, N.Y. 1987, pp. 81-82; Kingston, “Montesquieu on Religion”, 
pp. 389-391. 


L'ÉDITION ALLEMANDE DU DICTIONNAIRE 
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PAR JOHANN CHRISTOPH GOTTSCHED 


Marie-Hélène Quéval 


Toute sa vie en butte à l’hostilité des bien-pensants et des théologiens 
orthodoxes, dès son arrivée à Leipzig, lorsque la noblesse refuse à cause 
de sa mauvaise réputation! de lui confier éducation de ses fils,” ou 
beaucoup plus tard sous la plume venimeuse de son ancien étudiant 
Ziegra,* Gottsched a lutté contre l’intolérance pour l'émancipation de 
la philosophie et de la morale. Encore simple étudiant à Kônigsberg, 
il n’avait pas hésité à prendre le parti du professeur Christian Gabriel 
Fischer * victime comme Wolff de la vindicte des piétistes de Königs- 
berg,—et on est en droit, bien qu’il s’en soit toujours gardé lui-même, 


' Cf E. Wolf, Gotischeds Stellung im deutschen Bildungsleben, Kiel-Leipzig 1895. 

? Une lettre de König fait allusion à la mauvaise réputation du jeune Gottsched: 
«Man hätte schon damals auf Ihre Person mit reflectirt, aber diesen Umstand nicht 
gewußt und überdies hätte man seinen Eltern vorgesagt, Sie waren débauché in Ihrer 
Aufführung, welches dieselben gleich abgeschreckt.» König à Gottsched, 22.10.1728, 
Leipzig Universitatsbibliothek Gottscheds Korrespondenten (sigle GK, UBL) MS 0342, 
I, n° 77. J.U. König, poète officiel à la cour de Dresde, avait procuré à Gottsched son 
poste de Professeur Extraordinaire mais rompu tout contact dès 1730. 

3 C. Ziegra, Historische Erzählung und critische Beurtheilung der durch des Herrn Professor 
Gottscheds der sechsten Auflage seiner Philosophie beygefügten Anhang entstandenen Streitigkeit, 
Frankfurt-Leipzig 1757. Cf. M.-H. Ouéval, Les paradoxes d’Eros ou amour dans l’œuvre de 
JC. Gottsched, Bern 1999. 

+ Cf. P Konschel, «Christian Gabriel Fischer, ein Gesinnungs- und Leidensgenosse 
Christian Wolf in Königsberg», dans: Alipreussische Monatschrift, Königsberg 1917, pp. 
416-441. Et Gottsched se fait un plaisir de citer l’ouvrage de son ancien professeur: 
Verniinftige Gedanken von der Natur. Was sie sey? Dap ste ohne Gott und seine allweise Beschrän- 
kung unmdchtig sey ? Und wie die einige, untheilbare göttliche Kraft, in und durch die Mittelursachen, 
nach dem Maf threr verlichenen Würkbarkeit oder Tüchtigkeit, hie in der Welt alles alleine thätig 
würke? Durch fleipiges Nachsinnen, überlegen und schlieBen gefasset Und zur Verherrlichung göttlicher 
Majestät, auch Förderung wichtiger Wahrheiten herausgegeben von einem Christlichen Gottes-Freunde 
[Königsberg 1743]. Fischer, condamné à l'exil, ne pourra rentrer en Prusse que sur 
l'engagement de ne plus rien publier Il contourne l’interdiction par des publications 
anonymes. Gottsched lui reste fidèle et ne manque pas de glisser, à l’article « Spinoza», 
Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch IV, p. 279 une petite notice «publicitaire » 
pour les œuvres dont il connaît bien l’auteur. 
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d'établir un lien entre cette lutte et sa fuite vers la Saxe.” A peine installé 
dans ses fonctions à l’université, il doit retirer de son programme son 
cours sur Leibniz. En 1740, le Consistoire de Dresde condamne son 
Art oratotre sur dénonciation du professeur Klausing; et c’est seulement 
grâce aux ruses de son mécène Manteuffel, profondément anticlérical, 
qu’une publication anonyme, préfacée par le pasteur aléthophile’ 
Reinbeck® contournera la censure. Dans ce contexte hostile, l'édition 
allemande du Dictionnaire? prend l'allure d’une véritable provocation de 
la part des wolffiens contre les orthodoxes. Car, contrairement à ce que 
soutiennent E. Lichtenstein’ et I. Gomboscz,'! Gottsched ne prend 
pas le parti de Wittenberg ni celui de l'intolérance. Comment l’éditeur 
des Pensées diverses sur la comète de 1680,'" de Fontenelle’ et d’Helvétius,'* 
grand admirateur de philosophes libertins comme Gassendi et La Mothe 
le Vayer, laurait-il pu? Comment l’auteur de l’Art oratoire peut-il s’irri- 
ter de Panticléricalisme de Bayle? Comment ose-t-il lui reprocher ses 


> Gottsched lui-même ne l’a jamais fait et toujours soutenu qu’étant de très haute 
taille, il avait dû fuir les recruteurs du Roi-Sergent. 

5 Cf. Quéval, Les paradoxes d’Evos; D. Döring, Die Philosophie Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’ 
und die Leipziger Aufklärung in der ersten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 1999. 

7 Les Aléthophiles étaient une société secrète dirigée par le comte de Manteuffel. 
Elle luttait pour la réhabilitation et le retour en Prusse de Christian Wolf Le pasteur 
Reinbeck y joue un rôle important. 

8 J.C. Gottsched, Grundrif einer Lehrarth ordentlich und erbaulich zu predigen nach dem 
Inhalte der königlichen Preufischen allergnddigsten Cabinets-Ordre vom 7 Marti 1739 entworfjen 
nebst Hrn Joh. Gustav Reinbecks Consistorialrath und Probsts zu Cölln an der Spree Vorbericht und 
kürtzen Einleitung wie eine gute Predigt abzufassen sey, Berlin 1740. 

> P Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch nach der neuesten Auflage von 1740 ins 
Deutsche übersetzt mit des beriihmten Herrn Maturin Veyssière la Croze und verschiedenen andern 
Anmerkungen sonderlich bey anstöpigen Stellen versehen, Leipzig 1742. 

10 E, Lichtenstein, Die literarischen Anmerkungen Gottscheds zu Bayles Wörterbuch, Heidel- 
berg 1915, p. 76. 

I. Gombocz affirme que Gottsched aurait «en tant que fils de pasteur et théolo- 
gien averti», partant de son éducation religieuse et de sa formation théologique, lutté 
pour «la sauvegarde et le maintien des idéaux chrétiens» et «toujours gardé en vue 
les traditions de la foi chrétienne occidentale»: «Johann Christoph Gottsched und 
das Ideal des aufklärerischen Poeta Doctus,» dans: Daphnis, 18 (1989), pp. 541-561, 
552-553. Cf. aussi J.C. Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke, 12 vols, éd. J. et B. Birke et 
PM. Mitchell, Berlin 1968-1995, V4, pp. 1-35. 

2 P, Bayle, Verschiedene Gedanken bey Gelegenheit des Cometen, an einem Doctor der Sorbonne 
gerichtet, aus dem französischen übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen und einer Vorrede ans Licht gestellet 
von J.C. Gottsched, Hamburg 1741. 

B J.C. Gottsched (éd), Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bouvier de, Lobschrift auf Leibniz, übersetzt von 
JCG, Leipzig 1744; J.C. Gottsched (éd), Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bouvier de, Gespräche 
von mehr als einer Welt, übersetzt von JC.G., Leipzig 1738; J.C. Gottsched (éd), Fontenelle, 
Auserlesene Schriften, ans Licht gestellet von ZC. Leipzig 1760. 

14 Helvetius, Discours über den Geist, Vorrede von JC. Gottsched, Leipzig 1760. 
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«obscénités», lui qui ne cesse d'en rajouter la où son prédécesseur a le 
bon goût de se taire? Comment enfin Gottsched peut-il combattre des 
thèses qu’il défend ailleurs avec conviction? S’agit-il d’inconséquences 
ou d’une stratégie ? 


Les stratégies pour défendre le rationalisme des Lumières 


Qu'il se soit servi de Bayle pour vulgariser l’Aufklärungstheologie wolfhenne 
a été avancé par I. Dingel. G. Gawlick de son côté a discerné ses 
hésitations religieuses, son penchant pour le déisme, sans aller cepen- 
dant jusqu’à reconnaître une impertinence pourtant flagrante envers 
le christianisme, un irrespect parfois proche du blasphème !'° Que le 
professeur de Leipzig ait transformé le Dictionnaire en une tribune pour 
faire connaître à toute l'Allemagne les penseurs hétérodoxes, libertins 
partisans de la religion naturelle, de Peudémonisme et du rationalisme 
mathématique, ou tout simplement anticonformistes, souvent victimes de 
l'intolérance et accusés, à tort ou à raison, comme Wachter ou Fischer, 
de spinozisme et d’athéisme, parfois même, comme Fischer, condamnés 
à l’exil, cela n’a guère été démontré: 

Conscient des risques encourus, le libraire Breitkopf s’engage auprès 
du Consistoire” à fournir l’antidote avec le poison avant de confier à 


5 I. Dingel a montré que Gottsched défend la philosophie wolfienne dans le Diction- 
naire. 1. Dingel, «La traduction du Dictionnaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle 
en allemand et sa réception en Allemagne», dans: H. Bots (éd), Critique, savoir et érudition 
à la veille des Lumières. Le Dictionaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), 
Amsterdam-Maarssen 1998, pp. 109-123. cf. I. Dingel, «Zwischen Orthodoxie und 
Aufklärung. Pierre Bayles Historisch-Kritisches Wörterbuch im Umbruch der Epochen», 
dans: Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 110 (1999), pp. 229-246. I. Dingel, «Die Rezeption 
Pierre Bayles in Deutschland am Beispiel des Dictionnaire historique et critique», dans: 
H. Duchhardt et C. Scharf (éds), Interdisziplinarität und Internationalität. Wege und Formen 
der Rezeption der französischen und der britischen Aufklärung in Deutschland und Russland im 18. 
Jahrhundert, Mainz 2004, pp. 51-63. 

16 G. Gawlick reconnaît que la philosophie wolffienne aurait disposé Gottsched au 
déisme et que Gottsched aurait manifesté des tendances déistes: «dass die Wôlfische 
Philosophie G. zum Deismus disponiert hätte, und dass G. eine deistische Gesinnung 
[an den Tag legt]». Il juge pourtant utile de préciser que Gottsched ne va pas aussi 
loin que Reimarus dans sa critique du christianisme, thèse que les lettres et les publi- 
cations de Gottsched infirment: «Er hat niemals mit dem Christentum gebrochen; 
er hat es weder öffentlich noch privat so kritisiert wie Hermann Samuel Reimarus»: 
G. Gawlick, «J.C. Gottsched als Vermittler der französischen Aufklärung», dans: 
W. Martens (éd), Zentren der Aufklärung HIL Leipzig Aufklärung und Bürgerlichkeit, Heidelberg 
1990, pp. 179-204, 197. 

17 Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke V2, p. 57. 
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Gottsched la rédaction de commentaires critiques chargés d’apaiser les 
esprits. Or, loin de se plier aux exigences posées à Dresde, ce dernier 
trouve une formidable occasion de reprendre la lutte interrompue par 
Paffaire Klausing. Ses nombreuses remarques, ajoutées bien visiblement 
comme en cascade aux notes bayliennes, réagissent aux raisonnements 
incriminés avec une vivacité très personnelle, plongeant le lecteur au 
cœur des débats qui agitent les jeunes Lumières allemandes dans la 
première moitié du XVIII*™ siècle, un lecteur plutôt dérouté par une 
médecine souvent pire que le mal. Gottsched n’a pas tort de craindre la 
vindicte des conservateurs, même si en 1740, son élection au poste de 
Recteur semble aplanir les dernières difficultés. Car malgré le privilège 
princier, malgré l’autorisation du consistoire, les attaques ne tardent 
pas à fuser de toute part, les plus éclairés critiquant la lourdeur de la 
traduction tandis que les théologiens s’effraient du rationalisme trop 
ouvertement affiché. 

Les préfaces ont donc la fonction très précise de rassurer, non sans 
une légère ironie, les sensibilités pieuses tout autant que les âmes 
galantes!’ parmi ce vaste public réunissant pêle-mêle esprits forts, 
philosophes, théologiens, sans oublier les femmes, la traduction ayant 
pour premier but de vulgariser les textes inaccessibles à ceux qui ne 
connaissent pas les langues étrangères, au sexe faible en particulier, 
ce sexe dont on négligeait trop éducation aux yeux de Gottsched. 
Si dans la préface du tome I, il ne cache pas une admiration presque 
inconditionnelle pour l’immense culture et la rigueur du philosophe 
français, il adoptera une démarche plus prudente pour la publication 
des volumes IT et III et attendra le quatrième tome pour dévoiler les 
noms de ses collaborateurs, en particulier celui du principal traducteur 
Paul Gottfried von Königslów.® Cette tardive révélation a une valeur 


B Il précise dans sa deuxième préface que «ni la religion, ni la galanterie n’ont 
de raison de condamner notre Bayle allemand» «daß weder die Religion, noch die 
Galanterie Ursache haben, wider unsern deutschen Bayle ein Verdammungsurtheil 
abzufassen.» « Vorrede des zweyten Bandes», dans: Gottsched, Ausgwahlte Werke X1, 
p. 111. 

9 Dans la préface du tome I, il n’est question que d’un «savant de la région», «d’un 
juriste de Meissen». «hiesigen Gelehrten », einem Juristen «aus Meißen». Aux côtés 
de Königslöw, Gottsched cite J.J. Schwabe, J.C. Müller, H.A. Ibbeken, G.E Gellert, 
C.C. Gärtner et J.G.I. Breitkopf. Sa femme, Louise Adelgunde Victoria a joué un 
rôle central dans cette publication: elle a non seulement traduit des passages entiers 
de Leibniz, des poèmes français, des textes grecs, mais vérifié la qualité et exactitude 
de la traduction en entier. 
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tactique évidente ; c’est la stratégie que Manteuffel avait mise en œuvre 
pour passer outre la censure du Consistoire et publier L'Art oratotre: la 
mise en avant d’un nom respecté et connu en première page paralyse 
les ardeurs venimeuses des orthodoxes et permet de protéger les plus 
jeunes plus vulnérables. 

La quatrième préface apparaît alors comme un chef d’œuvre d’ironie: 


Le premier point concerne les âmes pieuses et pleines de ferveur, qui, 
comme cela vient de se produire, et comme on peut s’y attendre à l'avenir, 
me donnent la responsabilité d’une entreprise aussi dangereuse et d’une 
certaine façon nuisible. Cependant tout comme j’approuve leur zèle à 
défendre la vérité de la foi, et déclare ici publiquement, que je ne suis 
ni un ami ni un défenseur des thèses souvent étonnantes de Bayle: de 
même ai-je montré ci-dessus que l’on ne peut m’attribuer ni l'initiative 
de la traduction du Dictionnaire ni d'en avoir informé le monde.” 


Gottsched commence par attribuer à d’autres l’mitiative de la traduction, 
tout en s’engageant fermement pour la cause de la religion. Mais quelle 
religion souhaite-t-il défendre? S’agit-il de la religion révélée, la seule 
qui intéresse encore Bayle, ou de la physicothéologie wolffienne ? Il se 
garde bien de le préciser! A un second degré, le lecteur complice sait 
que la «vraie foi», désigne la théologie naturelle de Wolff ou même le 
déisme de Shaftesbury. Enfin, ses intimes saisissent la pointe ironique 
dirigée contre les orthodoxes et reconnaissent les termes exacts employés 
par Klausing devant le consistoire de Dresde, lorsqu'il lavait accusé 
d’avoir, avec son Art oratoire répandu des thèses: «aussi dangereuses et 
nuisibles pour la foi».”! 


2 «Das eine betrifft diejenigen eifrigen, und andre wohlgesinnte christliche Gemüther, 


die, wie bereits geschehen ist, also auch künftig, über die Bekanntmachung und 
Übersetzung eines so gefährlichen und gewissermaBen schädlichen Werkes die Schuld 
davon mir beymessen werden. Allein wie ich ihren redlichen Eifer für die Wahrheit des 
Glaubens allerdings selbst billige, und hiermit öffentlich erkläre, daB ich kein Freund 
und Vertheidiger der baylischen oft wunderlichen Lehrsätze bin: also habe ich auch 
oben angezeiget, daß der Anschlag, dies Wörterbuch zu übersetzen, weder von mir 
herkomme, noch durch mich die Welt zuerst kund gemacht worden.» Bayle, Philoso- 
phisches und critisches Wörterbuch IV, Vorwort. 

2! Döring, Die Philosophie Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’. Christian Wolff a été chassé de Halle 
parce qu’il avait nié la possibilité des miracles et parce que sa présentation de lunivers 
comme une horloge mécanique avait été interprétée comme une forme d’athéisme. 
Gottsched avait été, en tant que disciple de Wolff, victime de la cabale antiwolfienne. 
Dans une lettre du 20. 1. 1736 adressée à Löscher, Klausing avait dénoncé Gottsched, 
présentant la philosophie wolffienne comme „dangereuse et nuisible“. Le roi et prince 
électeur de Saxe avait immédiatement ordonné V interdiction des cours que Gottsched 
donnait sur Leibniz et Wolff (p. 74). Lorsque Gottsched édite son Art oratoire, Klausing 
mwa plus aucune difficulté à le faire comparaître devant le consistoire, événement qui 
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Lui-même orateur fort habile, Gottsched ne manque jamais de sou- 
ligner les ruses employées par Bayle, en particulier usage abondant 
de l’argumentation ad hominem qui permet de faire dire à d’autres ce 
qu’on n’a soi-même guère le droit d'affirmer! Ce faisant, Gottsched 
nous donne la clef de lecture dont nous avons besoin pour déchiffrer 
ses notes. 


Le conte des deux abbés est sans aucun doute sorti du cerveau de Mon- 
sieur Bayle; et d l’a inventé avec la même intention que lorsqu'il faisait 
disputer un philosophe platonicien avec un payen. Il veut tout simple- 
ment attribuer ses propres idées à quelqu’un d’autre, et ici, par exemple, 
confondre un abbé catholique, pour, en sa personne, tourner en dérision 
le christianisme lui-même; de même que plus haut, dans son débat avec 
un origéniste, son prêtre platonicien avait fait bien piètre figure dans sa 
défense de la religion.” 


Car, ce masque que Bayle pose sur sa véritable pensée, Gottsched l'utilise 
à son tour par un jeu subtil, parfois déroutant, toujours passionnant. 
Prenons par exemple l’article «Origène »: partant de lidée que le but 
de la punition, n’est point la vengeance mais Pamélioration et le progrès 
sur la voie de la perfection, il confie à un origéniste” auquel, précise-t-il, 
on aurait tort de identifier, la tâche de contester l'existence de l'enfer, 
pourtant bien établie par la théologie luthérienne, car un dieu juste et 
généreux ne pourrait avoir imaginé les flammes et les tourments éternels 
que les pasteurs promettent aux pécheurs et aux hérétiques. 

Pour éviter d’attirer attention, Gottsched dissémine ses pensées 
dans divers article, injectant le poison à doses homéopathiques... Non 
sans malice, il adopte la perspective déiste de l’eudémonisme contre 
Panthropomorphisme du christianisme qui, même à Wittenberg, confie 
a Dieu le soin de distribuer châtiments et récompenses dans l’au-delà. 


eut, au grand bonheur de Gottsched pour seul effet de faire monter les prix pour la 
vente de l’édition non censurée de son ouvrage. Reinbeck se chargera de publier les 
chapitres censurés. 

2 «Das Mährchen von den beyden Abten ist ohne Zweifel aus Baylens Gehirne 
entsprossen: und er hat es in eben der Absicht erdacht, wie er oben einen platonischen 
Weltweisen mit einem heydnischen Priester streitend eingeführet. Er will nur seine 
eigenen Gedanken einem andern in den Mund legen, und hier, z. E. einen katholi- 
schen Abt verwirren lassen, um in seiner Person die christliche Religion selbst zum 
Spotte zu machen; so wie er dort einen Platoniker und Priester die Person der Religion 
überhaupt, gegen seinen Origenisten sehr übel spielen ließ», Bayle, Philosophisches und 
critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Pyrrhon», III, p. 747. 

5 Thid., art. «Origène», II, p. 554. 
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Aussi n’admet-il que des punitions naturelles, conséquences logiques 
d’actes erronés: le gourmand souffrira de la goutte, le voluptueux de 
la vérole etc., le bien consistant à respecter la nature et ses lois, le mal 
à l’ignorer. 

La technique qui, à l’article «Rorarius», consiste à énumérer des 
citations libertines ou des théories grotesques sur l’immortalité, relève 
de la même stratégie: l'ironie et le sarcasme sont octroyés à des étran- 
gers connus pour leur peu de foi. Alors que Bayle hésite entre deux 
maux aussi terribles l’un que l’autre, entre la folie cartéstenne— plus 
conforme au christianisme—de refuser une âme aux bêtes réduites à 
des animaux-machines, et, dans le cas contraire, celle, plus terrible 
encore, d’accuser Dieu d’injustice et de cruauté, Gottsched ne se donne 
pas la peine de rédiger une réfutation en régle, préférant évoquer le 
De anima brutorum de Thomas Willis,* tout en soulignant—comme 
pour exciter une curiosité malsaine—combien l’article de Bayle paraît 
anodin comparé à cet ouvrage. Le lecteur averti se rappelle sans doute 
que Swift dont Gottsched a traduit le Conte du tonneau, avait transformé 
le titre de Willis en un vers célèbre qui ne manquera pas de séduire 
Voltaire et La Mettrie: «Deus est anima brutorum». Gottsched glisse 
ensuite insensiblement, sans que cela présente le moindre intérêt 
pour la démonstration, vers Bougeant et son essai satirique Amusement 
philosophique sur le langage des bêtes pour conclure assez rapidement, 
tout en précisant que la rigueur logique n’est pas le fort des libertins, 
par les sarcasmes de Voltaire: «A la bonne heure, je suis corps et je 
pense», un Voltaire qui réduit l’immortalité à la gloire littéraire et se 


# G.H. Ribov, Hieronymi Rorarii [...] Quod animalia bruta saepe ratione utantur melius 
homine libri duo quos recensuit dissertatione historico-philosophica De Anima brutorum adnotationi- 
busque, Helmstedt 1728. Cf. T. Willis, De anima brutorum quae hominis vitalis ac sensitwa est, 
exercitationes duae. Prior physiologica eiusdem naturam, partes, potentias © affectiones tradit. Altera 
pathologica morbos qui ipsam & sedem eius primariam, Oxford 1672. Dans ses Premiers Princi- 
pes de philosophie universelle, Erste Gründe Der Gesamten Weltweisheit, Darinn alle Philosophische 
Wissenschaften in ihrer natürlichen Verknüpfung abgehandelt werden, 7. Auflage 1762, dans: 
Ausgewählte Werke V1, p. 499, Gottsched reproduit les schémas du cerveau dessinés par 
J.A. Kulmus, d’après Thomas Willis, Cerebri anatomi. Cf. J.A. Kulmus, Anatomische Tabellen, 
nebst dazugehörigen Anmerkungen und Kupfern, daraus des ganzen menschlichen Körpers Beschaffenheit 
und Nutzen deutlich zu ersehen, welche den Anfängern der Anatomie zu bequemerer Anleitung verfasset 
hat Johann Adam Kulmus. Neue vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage, Leipzig 1759. 

"7 G.H. Bougeant, Amusement philosophique sur le langage des bestes. Lettre à Madame la 
comtesse D*** pour servir de supplément à Amusement philosophique sur le langage des bêtes, Paris 
1739. Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. « Rorarius», IV, p. 80. 

2 Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch II, p. 307. 
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réjouit d'échapper à l’oubli grace à sa Henriade.” Incapable lui-même 
de croire en Pimmatérialité ou en Pimmortalité de l’âme que, dans ses 
Premiers principes de philosophie universelle, il présente comme de simples 
«présomptions»,”® Gottsched renvoie, sans plus de façon, à Reinbeck 
et à sa réfutation philosophique de la Lettre sur Locke,” se contentant de 
donner quelques indications bibliographiques d’ailleurs peu du goût de 
Porthodoxie luthérienne: Ralph Cudworth, Treatise concerning eternal and 
immutable morality (1731), Henry More, The Immortality of the Soul (1662), 
Walter Charleton, Immortality of the soul, demonstrated by the Light of Nature 
(1657). Ni Descartes, ni Malebranche, ni Leibniz, ne lui semblent avoir 
résolu la question, les théses des deux derniers lui paraissant les plus 
fausses car elles exigent une intervention constante de ce Dieu qu’il 
situe hors du monde, de cette divinité lointaine et, sinon indifférente, du 
moins assez clairvoyante pour ne plus déranger l’ordonnance parfaite 
de son univers par des miracles intempestifs. 


Critique du christianisme: superstition, idolâtrie 


A Particle «Pyrrhon», Gottsched récuse laffirmation de Bayle: 


La grâce de Dieu dans les fidèles, la force de éducation dans les autres 
hommes, et si vous voulez même l'ignorance et le penchant naturel à 
décider, sont un bouclier impénétrable aux traits des pyrrhoniens, quoi- 
que cette secte s’imagine qu’elle est aujourd’hui plus redoutable qu’elle 
n'était anciennement. 


Après avoir, non sans une certaine mauvaise foi, démontré l’absurdité 
du raisonnement baylien, qui, en réduisant les réalités physiques à des 


27 Ibid., art. «Pomponatius», II, p. 796: «Mein Gegner heißt es, will mich überre- 
den, ich werde unsterblich seyn. A la bonne heure! Meinethalben; ich wünsche nichts 
mehr, als das. Eben darum habe ich meine Henriade geschrieben». 

"7 Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke V2, Praktischer Theil: «Doch ich gebe dieses alles 
nur für bloße MutmaBungen aus, und lasse es dahin gestellet seyn: welche Meynung 
bey einem reifern Erkenntnisse der Seele und des Leibes, mit der Zeit die Oberhand 
behalten wird.» (§ 1082) Ausgewählte Werke V1, p. 588. CL M.-H. Quéval, «J.C. Gott- 
sched und Pierre Bayle, ein philosophischer Dialog. Gottscheds Anmerkungen zu Pierre 
Bayles Historisch-critischem Worterbuch», dans: G. Ball, H. Brandes, K.R. Goodman 
(éds), Diskurse der Aufklärung, Wiesbaden 2006, pp. 145-168. 

"7 J.G. Reinbeck, Philosophische Gedancken über die verniinfftige Seele und derselben Unsterb- 
lichkeit, nebst einigen Anmerckungen über ein französisches Schreiben, darin behauptet werden will, 
dass die Materie dencke, Berlin 1740. 

°° P, Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1740, art. «Pyrrhon», rem. B. 
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«probabilités» sans «certitude» pour chercher refuge dans la grâce 
divine, la foi, l'habitude et ignorance, se rapprocherait plus de l’idéa- 
lisme de Berkeley que du pyrrhonisme, Gottsched dénonce l’obscuran- 
tisme manifeste d’une pensée qui fonde la connaissance sur la grâce 
divine. Fidèle à sa perspective positiviste, il montre que nier la réalité 
des choses matérielles reviendrait à renouer avec la pensée magique 
des premiers âges de l’humanité. Car pour lui, la position sceptique 
est intenable : dans la mesure en effet où Pyrrhon respecterait les règles 
morales de sa société, il admettrait l’évidence d’une réalité extérieure 
à sa pensée. Il suffit, ajoute Gottsched, d’imaginer un médecin faisant 
dormir son malade dans la neige pour le guérir d’un refroidissement! 
Même Pyrrhon le traiterait de fou. Et si Carnéade*! surprenait sa 
femme dans le lit de son amant, douterait-il du message de ses sens ? 
Se jetterait-il dans le feu sans en craindre la brûlure sous prétexte que 
ses sens le trompent et qu’on ne peut rien affirmer avec certitude ? Si 
la nature cachée des choses reste impénétrable à Phomme, comme 
le soutient Pyrrhon, cela ne dément ni leur réalité objective ni leurs 
effets, mais trouble tout au plus la relation qui existe entre ces objets et 
Phomme qui les perçoit. L'effet produit prouve la réalité de l’objet qui 
le produit. Ni nos sens, ni les objets eux-mêmes ne sont en cause, mais 
bien notre appréhension du monde: la relation objet/sujet. 


La religion n’a point lieu de s'inquiéter. Le dogmatisme dont on fait 
montre dans les autres choses, vaut aussi bien pour elle; puisqu'elle est 
construite sur des fondements aussi sûrs que tout ce sur quoi Pyrrhon a 
établi son comportement quotidien, Pyrrhon, dis-je qui a tant de mal à 
atteindre quelque certitude.” 


Gottsched commence donc par établir la réalité physique et indiscutable 
du monde, de la nature et des hommes; car c’est sur cette expérience 
de nos sens que repose la connaissance; ensuite, il en déduit que la 
religion prend appui sur cette expérience des sens" pour en démontrer 
la vérité. Que retirons-nous de la démonstration si ce n’est que la nature, 


3! Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Carnéade», II, p. 64. 

3 Ibid., art. «Pyrrhon», IL p. 746. 

38 «Sonderlich ist hier der Artikel Zeno zu verstehen, darinnen Herr Bayle es für gut 
befunden, fast seinen sceptischen Kram auszuschütten, und seine Leser in die größte 
Verwirrung zu setzen, die ihm nur möglich gewesen. Zwar betrifft selbiger Artikel nicht 
etwa Puncte der geoffenbarten oder der natürlichen Religion; sondern nur überhaupt 
die gewiBheit der menschlichen ErkenntniB, und zwar sowohl der vernünftigen als der 
sinnlichen», dans: Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke X1, pp. 145-146. 
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et non point la foi, la grâce ou inspiration divine, fonde la religion; 
car la vraie religion, n’est pas la Révélation mais la physicothéologie. Si 
on ne peut nier la réalité de la matière, rien n’interdit en revanche de 
réexaminer les dogmes, les mystères chrétiens ou même la Bible pour, 
avec Descartes, les soumettre à Pexamen de la raison. Comme dans 
les articles sur Arcésilas et Zénon, Gottsched s'engage pour une approche 
matérialiste et sensible, proposant comme antidote au scepticisme, la 
lecture de ouvrage que Samuel Bochart avait, par prudence sans doute, 
publié sous un pseudonyme: Petri de Villemandt Scepticismum debellatum, 
seu humanae cognitionis rationem ab imis radicibus explicatam (Leiden 1697). 
Le remède au scepticisme n’est donc point, comme semble le suggérer 
Bayle, le christianisme, mais l'usage de la raison: la philosophie et la 
science. 

Dans la préface au tome IV du Dictionnaire, rassuré sans doute par 
le succès des précédents volumes, Gottsched conteste de façon à peine 
voilée autorité de la Bible au risque de choquer les théologiens « systé- 
matiques»,—nous dirions aujourd’hui «dogmatiques»—, pour affirmer 
les principes intangibles du positivisme qui fonde le savoir —même en 
religion—sur l’expérience des sens. 


Quiconque veut jeter par dessus bord la certitude des sens et les maxi- 
mes générales de la raison, ou cherche à m’égarer en ce domaine, veut 
me détourner des vérités de la religion: qu’il prétende le contraire ou 
même le jure par serment. La foi elle-même se fonde sur l'expérience 
des sens: que l’on prenne comme son fondement les miracles de Moïse 
et des prophètes, ou encore les œuvres de Jésus Christ, ou également 
les enseignements de ceux-là, et en particulier apparition de ce dernier 
après sa résurrection. Car il est incertain que les Egyptiens, les Israélites, 
les Juifs et les disciples du Christ aient vraiment entendu ou vu, ce dont 
ils témoignent. Et si ces expériences sont des illusions des sens, fausses et 
mensongères ; alors nous devons tous devenir des sceptiques, doutant de 
tout en matière de religion.“ 


3t «Wer mir die gewiBheit der Sinne, und der allgemeinsten Grundsätze der Ver- 
nunft übern Haufen zu werfen, oder mich darinn irre zu machen suchet; der wird 
mich auch um die Religionswahrheiten bringen; er mag auch das Gegentheil noch so 
theuer versichern, ja mit einem Eide bestätigen. „Der Glaube selbst gründet sich auf 
die gewiBheit der sinnlichen Erfahrungen ; man mag nun entweder die Wunder Mosis 
und der Propheten, imgleichen Jesus selbsteigene Werke; oder auch schlechterdings 
ihre Lehren, und sonderlich die Erscheinung des Letztern nach seiner Auferstehung, 
zum Grunde desselben annehmen. Denn ist es ungewiB, ob die Aegypter, die Israeliten, 
die Juden und die Jünger Christi, dasjenige wirklich gesehen oder gehöret haben, was 
sie davon bezeugen; und können alle diese Empfindungen unwahr, falsch und Blend- 
werke gewesen seyn; so müssen wir auch in Religionssachen Sceptiker und Zweifler 
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Si, à première vue, il prend la défense des sens pour assurer les vérités 
de la religion, il jette en réalité le discrédit sur le principe luthérien du 
sola fides pour soutenir le iatromécanisme et le rationalisme cartésiens. 
Le pyrrhonisme baylien lui paraît dangereux parce qu’il ruinerait 
non point les fondements de la religion, mais bien ceux de la science; 
car, contrairement à l’Église, Gottsched pense que le scepticisme, loin 
d’encourager l’athéisme, sert une foi aveugle qui, en léloignant de 
Descartes, l’aurait entraîné vers l’obscurantisme d’un Pascal ou—mais 
cela, on ne peut guère le dire en Saxe—d’un Luther. 


Que se passerait-il si ce que nous prenons pour Rome était en réalité 
Pékin ou la Mecque? Et si l'Eglise que nous respectons comme la seule 
véritable était celle de Sommonacodom, Xaca ou Mahomet? Le plus 
étonnant est lorsque M. Bayle affirme qu’on ne connaît la réalité des 
corps qu’à partir de la Bible. Car si nous ne le savions pas grace à nos 
sens, comment saurions-nous qu’il existe une Bible ?% 


Gottsched met sur le même plan Pascal et Luther dont il va même 


jusqu’à dire que «toutes ses prédications n’étaient que bavardages 


creux», jansénistes et protestants, sceptiques et mystiques, qui tous, 


en humiliant la raison humaine au profit de la Révélation, exposent 
Phumanité à un danger pire que celui de l’athéisme: celui de la 
superstition aveugle. Car, dit-il, chaque peuple qu’il soit turc, païen ou 
chrétien, a sa Révélation, sa foi, ses bonzes, ses derviches, ses mystiques 
«tyrans de la conscience » ;*? quant à l’exégèse biblique des théologiens, 
qu’ils soient catholiques, calvinistes ou même luthériens, elle relèverait 
de opinion” fluctuante et changeante et ne fourniraient que des 
interprétations fort relatives.” Refusant la ligne de démarcation que 


werden», « Vorrede zum vierthen und letzten Theile des Baylischen Wörterbuch», 
dans: Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke X1, p. 145. 

3 Ibid., X1, p. 146. 

3 Ibid, I, p. 440: «Sein ganzes Predigen sey ein Geschwätz zu nennen.» 

«Wie vieler Gefahr, betrogen zu werden, würde ich mich nicht aussetzen, wenn 
ich jedem Schwärmer in Religionssachen, der mir seine Träume aufbürden wollte, 
Gehör geben, und meine offenbarsten Wahrheiten, ihm zu gefallen, für Irrthümer 
halten wollte? Nicht nur ein Böhme, ein Gichtel, ein Pordätsch, oder Herrenhuther, 
sondern auch ein Derwis, ein Bramine, oder Bonze, würden sich da zu Tyrannen 
meines Gewissens aufwerfen.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. « Pas- 
cal», III, p. 616. 

38 «Denn was ist es, warum sie miteinander streiten ? Lehren und Meynungen sind 
es; Meynungen, die sich gewiß nicht mit Stahl einflößen lassen. » Gottsched, Ausgewählte 
Werke IX2, p. 462. 

% «Einmal können wir die vernünftige Prüfung der Religionen nicht unterlassen: 
weil wir sonst auch den Xaca, Sommonacodom, Zoroaster und Mahomet blindlings 
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tant de penseurs comme Bayle ou Pascal ont tracée entre la foi et la 
raison, Gottsched soumet la religion à l’examen critique de sa raison. 
Paradoxalement, le doute philosophique fournit le meilleur antidote 
contre le scepticisme destructeur. 

Dans Particle «Sadeur», Bayle s’attarde longuement sur l’androgy- 
nie de fantaisistes « Australiens» ou sur celle plus hasardeuse d’Adam; 
seule la discrète allusion au Religio medici de Thomas Brown, soupçonné 
en son temps d’athéisme, pourrait jeter une ombre sur ses intentions. 
Gottsched trouve bon d’ajouter toute une série de références aux romans 
utopiques des Lumières, s’accordant même le malin plaisir de résumer 
les passages de L'Histoire des Sévarambes* où, du moins dans cette version 
écourtée, on pourrait reconnaître une satire impie de la messe. 

Peu soucieux de la mauvaise renommée de leur auteur accusé de 
spinozisme, il s’attarde ensuite longuement sur Les Voyages de Jacques 
Massé dont il copie la profession de foi: 


Je croi une substance incréée, un esprit universel, souverainement sage, 
et parfaitement bon et juste, un etre indépendant et immuable, qui a 
fait le ciel et la terre, et toutes les Choses qui y sont, qui les entretient, 
qui les gouverne, qui les anime; mais d’une maniére si cachée et si peu 
proportionnée à mon néant, que je n’en ai qu’une idée trés-imparfaite. 
Cependant, voyant la nécessité de son existence, et la dépendance où nous 
sommes à son égard, nous croyons être dans une obligation indispensable 
de lui rendre nos hommages et nos adorations, de ne parler de lui qu’avec 
respect, et n’y penser même qu’en tremblant; ce qui fait la principale 
partie de nôtre culte. L'autre est de lui rendre continuellement nos actions 
de graces pour tous les biens qu’il nous a faits, sans aucune prétention 
pour l’avenir, et bien moins aprés la mort, puisqu’alors, n’existant plus, 
nous n’aurons absolument plus besoin de rien. Et c’est pour cette fin que 
nous nous assemblons tous les matins chez notre prêtre, comme vous en 
avez été plusieurs fois témoin depuis que vous êtes parmi nous.“ 


glauben müßten. Kann mich aber meine Vernunft hier sicher leiten, daß ich die 
christliche Offenbarung allen übrigen vorziehe: so muB auch die Offenbarung nicht 
lehren, was der Vernunft durchaus zuwider ist. Thut sie aber die, fehlet ihr ein 
wichtiges Merkmaal der wahren Offenbarung; und ich werde hernach keine Ursache 
mehr angehen können, warum ich die Schwärmereyen des Thalmuds, oder die Orakel 
der Sybillen, nebst den Aussprüchen der Pythia, ja die Traume eines Kuhlmanns und 
Gichtels, nicht auch als Offenbarung annehmen soll.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches 
Wörterebuch, art. « Paulicianer», III, p. 643. 

* D Vairasse d’Alais, Histoire des Sevarambes, peuples qui habitent une partie du troisième 
continent, communément appellé la Terre Australe, Amsterdam 1715. 

1 Jaques L’Aveugle, Voyages et avantures de Jaques Massé, Bourdeaux [La Haye] 1710, 
pp. 157-158. 
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et finit par recommander chaudement le Voyage souterrain de Niels Klm, 
ouvrage anonyme où Holberg* contrefait la Fable des Abeilles. Com- 
ment concilier cet éloge avec la critique de Mandeville exprimée par 
ailleurs“? Une fois de plus, nous reconnaîtrons en cette contradiction 
une tactique qui ne mérite pas plus d’attention que les diatribes contre 
le Marquis d’Argens,** La Mettrie et Voltaire, simples ruses pour publier 
sans danger des idées hétérodoxes. 

Est-il enfin vraiment nécessaire de résumer, à l’article « Nestorius »,# 
un passage du Recueil de pièces curieuses sur les matières les plus intéressantes * où 
Radicati présente le catholicisme comme un culte idolâtre envers quatre 
divinités? L’intention critique devient sacrilège lorsque Gottsched rap- 
porte les aspects de l’ouvrage les plus outrageants pour le christianisme 
identifiant la messe à un culte idolâtre et "Eucharistie à une pratique 
cannibale, pour railler ouvertement le dogme de la transsubstantiation, 
dogme que Luther n’a jamais contesté et que orthodoxie défend âpre- 
ment, lorsqu'il cite le titre évocateur de la pièce jointe en conclusion: 
«Récit fidelle et comique de la religion des cannibales modernes par 
Zelim Moslem.». L’adoration de la Vierge prête à rire en pays luthérien ; 


® Ludvig Holberg, Le Voyage souterrain de Niels Klim, Copenhague 1741. 

+ «Dergestalt aber könnte der bose Urheber des berufenen Buches: die Fabel von den 
Bienen genannt; auch im Absehen auf die Kirchen und heiligen Stiftungen behaupten: 
daB die Sünden einzelner Personen dem Staate und dem gemeinen Wesen zum Besten 
gereichen. Private Vices, public Benefits.» Bayle, Verschiedene Gedanken, p. 506, n° 9. 

17 Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. « Epikur», IL, p. 392. Gottsched 
commence par fustiger longuement Bayle et sa tendance à accumuler les références, 
reproche qu’il pourrait s’adresser à lui-même d’ailleurs, pour citer subrepticement et 
en soulignant bien sûr le caractère insolant et nuisible de l’ouvrage, Les Mémoires secrets 
de la République des Lettres du Marquis d’Argens, tout cela sans raison véritable si ce n’est 
celle de donner une indication de lecture. Or les relations de Gottsched et du Mar- 
quis d’Argens ne sont point mauvaises si l’on en croit une lettre de Formey adressée 
a Gottsched le 8 juillet 1743: «D’un autre coté on ne doit pas croire trop légèrement 
les rapports. Ceux par exemple, qu’on vous avait faits au sujet du marquis d’Argens 
r’étoient point fondés. Il n’a aucun sujet de plainte contre vous, et il ne pense pas à 
vous en donner. Il estime au contraire les savans de votre caractère et feroit de bon 
cœur des liaisons avec vous et avec vos amis. Enfin il n’est point l’auteur de la comédie 
des Philosophes, et quiconque la lui impute, viole les loix de l'équité. Comme tout cela 
est contenu dans la réponse qu’il mia faite, je vous l’envoye, suivant sa permission. 
Vous pourrez juger par là de ses intentions. Et si vous croyez qu’il soit de quelque 
utilité d’entrer en correspondance avec lui, cela vous en fournira l’occasion.» UBL, 
GK, Leipzig MS 0342, VII, 1617. La même tactique est employée pour citer les 
sarcasmes de Voltaire et de La Mettrie sur l’immortalité de l’âme, Bayle, Philosophisches 
und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Dicéarque», II, p. 307. 

4 Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Nestorius», III, p. 504. 

4 A. Radicati, comte de Passeran, Recueil de pièces curieuses sur les matières les plus 
intéressantes, Rotterdam 1736. 
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ironiser sur le dogme de la Sainte ‘Trinité relève du blasphème. Une 
raillerie envers la Religion révélée toute entière se cacherait-elle derrière 
Poffenstve en apparence seulement anticatholique ? 

Ailleurs, lattaque des prêtres catholiques pourrait s’inscrire dans la 
tradition luthérienne; en réalité, elle dépasse les intérêts sectaires pour 
s'inscrire dans une mouvance anticléricale assez répandue parmi les 
philosophes des Lumières, dans leur lutte plus générale contre toutes 
les religions révélées et toutes les formes de mysticisme.“ Dans ses lettres, 
le comte de Manteuffel adopte en effet un ton d’une extrême violence, 
lorsqu'il évoque le pouvoir de l’Église! dans l’État et sa prétention à 
tout gouverner, surtout l’enseignement et la recherche universitaires. 

Le scandale encore tout récent du Père Girard* et de la pauvre 
Cadière” dont d’Argens fait la trame de Thérèse Philosophe” ajoute un 


# «Denn wo ist jemals die Religion und die Andacht zum Deckmantel eines 
schändlicheren Umgangs gebraucht worden, als von diesem Jesuiten? Die Nachwelt 
wird erstaunen, wenn sie die Schriften, welche davon herausgekommen, lesen, und 
gleichwohl dabei erfahren wird, daß dieser so saubere Beichtvater und Gewissenrath 
ohne alle Strafe davon gekommen und sein Leben in vollkommener Ruhe beschlossen 
hat. Ob nicht in Deutschland, unter gewissen Frömmlingen oder lebendigen Heili- 
gen auch oftmals die Brüder gegen die Schwestern eine mehr als brüderliche Liebe 
ausgeübet, das überläfit man billig dem Nachdenken der Leser.» Bayle, Philosophisches 
und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Bourignon» I, p. 664. Cf. aussi l’ art. «Loyola», II, 
p. 144: Gottsched cite une chanson composée en cette circonstance et publiée dans la 
Quénelomachie ou l'Histoire de la Constitution Unigenitus travestie en Vers burlesques, Amsterdam 
1741, dans le cadre de la lutte des Jésuites contre les Jansénistes. «Que Saint Paris, à 
ses Malades, / Fassent faire Sauts et gambades, / Le beau Miracle que voilà! / Vive 
celui de la Cadiere! / Que fait sauter un Loyola / De Sodome jusqu’à Cithere. ». 

# «Mais je ne puis m'empêcher de répéter qu’il faudrait sur toutes choses com- 
mencer par réfreiner la bigoterie pédantesque des soi-disant orthodoxes, quibus turpe 
didivisse, quibus sapere antichristus est; de ces ennemis de la vérité et du bon sens; de 
ces monopoleurs de ignorance; de ces pertes de toute République, mais surtout de 
celle des Lettres; de ceux, en un mot, qu’un savant anglais appelle de face de triviis, 
de infima denique plebeculà declamatores.… Tant que vous ne trouverez pas moyen 
d’exclure ces cagots du gouvernement des sciences; tant que vous ne mettrez pas des 
entraves à leur fureur fanatique; à la haine ecclésiastique/: c'est à dire implacable 
et plus que démoniaque;/ qu’ils portent à quiconque en fait plus qu’eux, ou est plus 
raisonnable qu’eux, tant que vous n’aurez pas mis la saine raison, et la vraie érudi- 
tion à l’abris de leurs calomnies, de leurs brigues et de leurs persécutions, toutes vos 
peines et celles de tous ceux qui ont les mêmes bonnes intentions que vous, ne seront 
qu’autant de coups d’épée dans l’eau.» Manteuffel à Holtzendorff, 25. 9.1739, UBL, 
GK, Leipzig MS 0342, V, n° 967b. 

49 Michelet, La Sorcière, Paris 1966, Liv. II, Ch. X, pp. 225/282. 

5 Jean-Baptiste Girard, jésuite et recteur du Collège de la Marine à Toulon fut 
accusé, en 1731, de sorcellerie, d’inceste spirituel, de quiétisme et surtout d’avoir séduit 
une jeune dévote de dix-huit ans. 

51 «Imbéciles mortels! vous croyez être maîtres d’éteindre les passions que la nature 
a mises dans vous: elles sont l’ouvrage de Dieu. Vous voulez les détruire ces passions, 
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attrait supplémentaire au Dictionnaire; et l’on peut douter de la sincérité 
de Gottsched quand il critique le goût trop marqué de Bayle pour la 
galanterie, lui qui ne manque pas une occasion de rajouter des anecdotes 
croustillantes aux articles trop sérieux de l’original. Plein de tendresse 
envers le crime trop humain des inculpés, Voltaire s’en amusait déjà 
dans La Pucelle.” Seul Gottsched plaide la cause des femmes victimes 
de la lubricité masculine contre la justice partiale de leurs oppresseurs 
qui, acquittant le confesseur,” avaient condamné la jeune fille; et il 
n'hésite pas à reprendre les accusations d’abus de confiance, d’infan- 
ticide ou même d’avortement contre les tendances hégémoniques du 
clergé. Avec le père Girard, ce sont toutes les formes de mysticisme 
qui sont visées, en particulier les piétistes ennemis de Christian Wolff 
Après Voltaire et d’Argens ou encore l’abbé Boileau” qui avait accusé 
les Jésuites d’abuser de la discipline à des fins peu louables, Gottsched 
reconnaît dans la mortification du corps expression de la concupiscence 
et souligne, dans les articles « Bourignon», «Loyola» et «Brahmanes», 
la forte érotisation d’une ferveur perverse.” 


les restreindre à de certaines bornes. Hommes insensés! Vous prétendez donc être de 
seconds créateurs, plus puissants que le premier? Ne verrez-vous jamais que tout ce 
qu'il doit être, et que tout est bien, que tout est Dieu, rien de vous, et qu'il est aussi 
difficile de créer une pensée que de créer un bras ou un œil?» Thérèse philosophe, Paris 
1986 (La Haye 1748). 

% «Venez, venez, mon beau père Girard,... Vous voilà donc, mon confesseur à 
fille,/ Tendre dévot qui préchez à la grille,/Que dites-vous des pénitens apas/De ce 
tendron converti dans vos bras?» «J’estime fort cette douce aventure./ Tout est humain, 
Girard, en votre fait: /Ce n’est pas là pécher contre nature:/Que de dévots en ont 
encor plus fait!/Mais, mon ami, je ne m'attendais guére/De voir entrer le Diable en 
cette affaire.» La Pucelle, 1762, Chant III, p. 52. 

5 «Und gleichwohl hat das Parlament, wo die Sache untersuchet worden, ihn 
endlich, einem so mächtigen Orden zu gefallen, für unschuldig, die unselige Cadière 
aber für eine boshafte Lügnerin erkläret.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, 
art. «Loyola», III, p. 144. 

5t «Cela posé, il faut de toute nécessité que lorsque les muscles lombaires sont frap- 
pés à coups de verges, ou de fouet, les esprits animaux soient repoussés avec violence 
vers Pos pubis, et qu’ils excitent des mouvements impudiques à cause de la proximité 
des parties génitales. Ces impressions passent d’abord au cerveau, et y peignent de 
vives images des plaisirs défendus, qui fascinent l'esprit par leurs charmes trompeurs, 
et réduisent la chasteté aux derniers abois.» J. Boileau, Histoire des Flagellants, Paris 
1986 (1701), p. 209. 

5 «DieB ist die schöne Lehre, die Pater Girard in neuern Zeiten so vollkommen 
ausgeübt, wenn er den Geist seiner geliebten Cadière in eine so schöne Andacht und 
Entzückung zu setzen gesucht, daß sie ihrem Leibe nach, sich ohne alle Empfindung 
und Regung, ihrem Beichtvater und Gewissensrathe überlassen müssen ; wenn sie aber 
ja sich noch von ihren Sinnen nicht gänzlich losreiBen können, ihr auf eine erbauli- 
che und erweckliche Art zugerufen: Laissez-faire! Lasset mich nur machen! Dieses ist 
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Le jeu avec les références a ainsi pour but bien précis d’actualiser le 
Dictionnaire en introduisant des exemples et des titres contemporains, 
susceptibles d’éveiller l'intérêt du lecteur, tout en permettant une fois 
de plus à leur auteur de critiquer, sous couvert d’érudition ou de pré- 
vention, l’mtolérance et l’obscurantisme religieux. Mises en rapport les 
unes aux autres, ses remarques créent alors un réseau de significations 
dont l’intention saute aux yeux: lorsque Gottsched par exemple esquive 
la discussion sur l’immortalité de l’âme en citant le Jésuite Bougeant, il 
fait écho à une référence précédente, à la traduction de La femme docteur, 
satire virulente du jansénisme, que Louise A. Viktorie Gottsched avait 
adaptée, dans une comédie aussitôt censurée, aux réalités prussiennes, 
pour dénoncer le pharisaïsme des piétistes®® et, au-delà de la polémique 
wolffienne, fustiger l’idéal de sainteté au nom de l’eudémonisme. 


Le mal dans le monde et la liberté 


Mais, plus encore que l’obscurantisme, c’est le pessimisme calviniste 
de Bayle que Gottsched combat avec le plus de passion, car celui-ci 
discrédite l’infinie bonté du Dieu artiste de Shaftesbury ou même du 
généreux mécanicien de Leibniz. Cependant, il néglige de s’étendre lui- 
même sur la cause entendue de ce Dieu lointain, dont il préfère confier 
la défense à Leibniz tout en se réservant la tâche qui lui tient plus à 
cœur d’affirmer les droits de la raison et de la liberté humaine. 

A l’un des paradoxes les plus controversés du Dictionnaire, lequel, à 
Particle « Pauliciens », semble défendre la thèse socinienne qui attribue à 
Dieu la responsabilité du mal dans le monde, Gottsched, tout en n’ad- 
hérant point lui-même à la théorie de l'harmonie préétablie, oppose de 
longs collages de la Théodicée leibnizienne ; mais s’il reprend la formula- 
tion du meilleur des mondes possibles, c’est pour mettre accent sur la 
relativité qu’exprime l'adjectif «possible», préciser que le «meilleur» 


auch wohl in Deutschland unter unsern Begeisterten, Gichtelianern, Böhmisten und 
andern solchen Schwärmern von feinerer Art, oft die Entschuldigung gewesen, wenn 
sie sich zu mehrerer Tödtung des Fleisches und des sündlichen Viehes, welches sie an 
ihrem Leibe herumtragen müssen, dasselbe allen seinen viehischen Lüsten überlassen 
haben; damit der Geist hernach desto kräftiger die Oberhand haben möchte.» Bayle, 
Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Brachmanen», I, p. 670. 

5 Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Berangarius», I, p. 540. Cf. La 
Femme Docteur ou la Théologie janséniste tombée en Quenouille est une pièce du Jésuite, français 
Guillaume-Hyacinthe Bougeant. 
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ne correspond pas à la perfection, le monde n'étant point Dieu lui- 
même, seul à être parfait. Il fustige l’anthropomorphisme du paradoxe 
baylien sur la mère qui enverrait sa fille au bal, tout en sachant qu’elle 
y perdrait sa vertu, et approuve le comportement à première vue peu 
charitable de cette mère. En effet, dit-il, cette femme prise par d’autres 
obligations, ne peut pas veiller à tout instant sur la vertu de ses filles 
et doit pouvoir se fier à leur conscience morale comme à leur raison, 
Parme la plus efficace que Dieu ait donné à l’homme. Contrairement 
à ce que prétend Bayle, on ne peut accuser d'indifférence un Dieu qui, 
dans son infinie sagesse, se refuse à troubler par des miracles Pordre qu’il 
a lui-même préétabli dans l’univers, et à réduire par sa sollicitude la 
liberté humaine, condition nécessaire de la moralité. Gottsched continue 
le raisonnement et imagine que Lucrèce” ayant survécu à sa blessure 
mortelle envoie sa fille au mariage d’une amie, sans pouvoir, prise par 
d’autres devoirs, accompagner pour la protéger. Si un autre Septus 
avait porté atteinte à l'honneur de sa fille, pourrait-on en imputer la 
responsabilité à la mère? Non, car son rôle de mère ne consiste pas à 
interdire ou à empêcher le mal par son intervention; elle ne peut que 
le prévenir par une éducation qui, chez l’enfant, développe dès le plus 
jeune âge les facultés naturelles de la raison et de la conscience morale, 
facultés qui elles-mêmes ne peuvent se concevoir sans la liberté. Il lui 
importe enfin de distinguer l’omniscience divine du déterminisme. 

Le mal serait-il donc nécessaire? Gottsched se garde bien de justifier 
la présence du mal qui, selon certains philosophes leibniziens, serait 
indispensable pour faire surgir le bien: ni nécessaire, ni inéluctable, il 
résulte seulement de la liberté humaine. Or qui dit liberté, dit liberté 
de choisir entre le bien et le mal. Sans cette liberté, sans la possibilité 
d’erreur qu’elle induit, il n’y a pas d’éthique. Gottsched n’accepte pas 
la liberté d’indifférence. L'homme est habité par le désir, par la recher- 
che du bonheur. S'il fait le mal, c’est par faiblesse, par une erreur de 
Jugement, une confusion malheureuse entre le bien et le mal. La seule 
parade aux paradoxes de Bayle se trouve dans les notions de liberté, 
de responsabilité individuelle et de rationalité. 


5 «Sie muß triftige Gründe gehabt haben, ihre ‘Tochter auf den Ball gehen zu 
lassen; dergleichen etwa die Hochzeit einer nahen Blutfreundinn; oder der Befehl des 
Vaters seyn würde [...] Sie muß allemal sagen können; es war besser, meine Tochter 
einen Fehler begehen zu lassen, als selbst einen weit gröBern zu begehen», Bayle, 
Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. « Paulicianer», HI, p. 641. 
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Sans cette autonomie du jugement, l’homme, vile marionnette” entre 
les mains de Dieu, ne se distinguerait plus des bêtes; sa seule tâche 
consisterait à exécuter les décrets divins, ce qui le réduirait à l’état de 
mule.” La divinité reste garante de l’ordre de l’univers physique auquel 
elle a insufflé des règles de fonctionnement parfaites, mais elle n’inter- 
vient plus.” Seul Pacte libre a un caractère moral. Comme celui de 
Fontenelle, le système de Gottsched ne laisse de place ni à la grâce ni 
à la prédestination; l’homme reste maître de son destin. 

A l’article « Pomponace »,°! Gottsched commence par s’offusquer du 
danger que les Athées font encourir à l’ordre établi, mais c’est pour 
réduire la religion à un garde-fou social, la «populace » étant incapable 
d'atteindre la sagesse philosophique et ayant besoin de craindre les châ- 
timents de l'enfer. Quant aux arguments théologiques de Jurieu, il ne 
leur accorde guère de crédit.® Enfin, lorsque, à Particle «Gui Patin», 
Bayle marque sa surprise face au comportement des femmes adultères 
ou abandonnées qui préfèrent, en avortant, risquer les tourments éter- 


58 Ibid.: «Was sollte Gott also thun, um dem Adam die Freyheit zu entziehen? Er 
muBte ihn gar der Vernunft berauben. Ist aber hier nicht die Arzney ärger, als das 
Ubel. » 

5 «RoB und Mauler muß man mit Zaum und GebiB lenken, das ist, mit körper- 
lichem Zwange regieren. Vernünftige Wesen aber kann man mit der Vorstellung des 
Guten und Bösen zu etwas bringen.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. 
«Synergisten», III, p. 746. Cf. aussi IV, p. 226. 

° «Zuforderst ist es hier nothig, eine gute Erklärung von dem Worte Welt zu geben; 
damit niemand durch die Zweydeutigkeit desselben, in Verwirrung gesetzet werde. Wir 
verstehen aber dadurch, weder das menschliche Geschlecht; noch, wie die Schrift zu 
reden pflegt, bloß den lasterhaften Theil desselben. Wir nehmen auch dieses Wort nicht 
in diesem gemeinen Verstande, da man die Erdkugel mit allem, was darauf befindlich 
ist, die Welt nennet; und in welchem Verstande die Weltweisen es zu nehmen pflegen, 
wenn sie von der Vielheit der Welten reden. Diese Bedeutung des Wortes könnte eine 
physikalische genennet werden. Wir aber brauchen eine noch weitläuftigere, metaphy- 
sische; und verstehen dadurch, den ganzen Zusammenhang aller groBen und kleinen 
Weltkorper; die unzählbare Menge aller erschaffenen sichtbaren Dinge.» Gottsched, 
Ausgewählte Werke V2, p. 538. 

51 Dans son Tractatus de immortalitate animae, condamné par Rome, Pomponace met 
en question l’immortalité de l’âme. Dans son De fato et son De incantionibus, il soutient 
que les miracles sont un produit de l’imagination humaine. Gottsched affirme posséder 
le premier ouvrage bien sûr pour indiquer que les esprits forts y cherchent à tort des 
arguments fondant l’athéisme. Mais on sent la fierté du bibliophile et celle du savant 
désireux d’avoir accès aux sources. Gottsched n’a jamais défendu l’athéisme bien qu’il ait 
manifesté ses hésitations en ce qui concerne la matérialité et l’immortalité de âme. 

% «Jurieu will die Rationalisten unter den holländischen Gottesgelehrten bewegen, 
die Unsterblichkeit der Seelen nur aus der Schrift zu beweisen, und bedienet sich 
darzu der elendsten Gründe.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. « Pom- 
ponatius», III, p. 796. 
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nels de l’enfer plutôt que de perdre leur honneur sur terre, Gottsched se 
garde bien d’intervenir. C’est seulement à l’article «Sommona-Codom » 
qu’il développe une thèse similaire et constate que nul n’est besoin de 
prévoir d'autre châtiment au vice que celui inscrit dans la nature 

Au fond,—et en cela, il rejoint Bayle—le risque de lathéisme lui 
paraît moins redoutable que celui d’une dévotion hypocrite, dogmatique 
et violente, cause de l'intolérance et des crimes les plus odieux comme 
les horreurs de la Saint-Barthélémy™ Pont suffisamment démontré. A 
Particle «Paulicien», Bayle s'étonne du fait que le chrétien Théodore 
ait montré plus de cruauté envers les manichéens que les musulmans 
envers les disciples du Christ.” Le silence de Gottsched est lui aussi 
significatif : qui ne dit mot consent ! Dans ses autres œuvres, il prouve 
sans détour que les religions ont provoqué les guerres les plus cruelles 
et ne manque pas de souligner à l’article «Synergistes» la violence des 
combats qui opposèrent Luther et Calvin.®° 

Expert du double langage, Gottsched joue sur les sens des mots et 
regrette que le clergé confonde l’athéisme avec ignorance de la reli- 
gion révélée.” Un athée n’est à ses yeux qu’un homme osant démentir 
la religion naturelle, chose impossible car on ne peut pas désavouer la 
nature. Dans la mesure où Dieu s’adresse directement à eux à travers 
elle, tous les hommes reconnaissent, grâce au simple usage de leur 
raison, ses lois éternelles; l’histoire de l’ Antiquité grecque et romaine, 
riche en sages législateurs le montre assez, les barbares qui ignoraient 
tout de la Révélation ayant souvent eu un comportement plus moral 
que celui des chrétiens ` aussi Gottsched ne craint-il pas de mettre sur le 
même plan Henoch, Noé, Abraham, Isaak, Jacob, Moïse et Lycurgue, 
Solon, Minos, et Numa.” Si Bayle se méfie encore de emploi de la 


53 Thid., art. «Sommona-Codom», IV, p. 246. 

HI Die parisische Bluthochzeit König Heinrichs von Navarra, Leipzig 1745. 
> Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, III, p. 624. 
© Ibid., IV, p. 225. 

& «Doch hat man auch mit dieser Beschuldigung behutsam zu verfahren ; und nicht 
einen jeden, der irgend eine andere Meynung von Gott und göttlichen Dingen hat, als 
wir, zum Gottesläugner zu machen.» Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke V2, p. 485, $ 785. 

58 Bayle, Verschiedene Gedanken, p. 626, n° 34. 

5 «Einer besonderen Offenbarung brauchte es dazu nicht. Henoch, Noah, Sem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Hiob und tausend andre, so vor Moses den Ruhm 
frommer Leute davon getragen, hatten kein ander Gesetz als dieses. Selbst Moses 
hat auf seine steinerne Tafeln nichts anders als die vornehmsten Pflichten desselben, 
daraus man alles übrige herleiten kan, eingegraben, und dieselben sehr sorgfältig von 
allen Ceremonial-Gesetzen unterschieden. Lycurgus, Draco, Solon, Minos, Numa, u. 
a. m. die berühmtesten Gesetzgeber unter den übrigen Völkern, was haben sie anders 
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raison pour juger les matières religieuses, Gottsched ne tergiverse pas. 
Pour lui, les chrétiens s’arrogent à tort le droit de juger les consciences; 
les Saintes Ecritures ne contiennent pas plus de sagesse que les traités 
des philosophes païens car l'éthique a une dimension universelle qui 
dépasse celle de la Révélation. 

Bayle s'interroge certes sur la possibilité des miracles et autres ques- 
tions souvent débattues par les exégétes rationalistes de la Bible: Adam, 
le déluge, Moïse et les parchemins dont il se serait servi etc., mais il se 
garde de se prononcer trop nettement dans un débat qui, ayant jeté le 
trouble sur Porigine des lois mosaïques, n’avait rien d’innocent. Car, 
en faisant remonter l’invention de l'écriture à des temps immémoriaux, 
on suggérait que Moïse, loin d’être inspiré par Dieu, avait recopié 
d'anciens manuscrits, et on enlevait son caractère sacré à la Bible. 
C’est là la position de Socin, qui, ôtant sa légitimité” à la Révélation, 
considère la Bible comme un livre ordinaire. Avec lui et avec les exé- 
gètes rationalistes, en s’appuyant sur Bochart, Astruc, Des Vignoles et 
Whiston, Gottsched réduit la Bible à un témoignage historique écrit par 
les hommes et montre, aux articles «Petavius» et « Phlegon», que les 
miracles de la Bible, le passage de la mer rouge, le déluge, les prodiges 
survenus lors de la Crucifixion seraient dus à des phénomènes tout à 
fait naturels tels que les marées ou le passage d’une comète. 

Etrangement, les thèses sociniennes sur la Trinité et humanité du 
Christ ne suscitent aucune réaction de la part de Gottsched. Ce qui, 
en vérité, n’a pas été reconnu aujourd’hui encore, c’est que Gottsched 
critique avec une impudence manifeste le christianisme, ses dogmes 
fondateurs, le texte biblique et les miracles, ne reculant pas même 


gethan, als daß sie dem einfältigen Haufen diese natürliche Gesetze bekannt gemacht? 
Sind sie nicht voll der weisesten Einrichtungen, der nützlichsten Anstalten und Ver- 
ordnungen, dadurch Länder und Städte in Flor gesezt, und viel tausend Menschen 
glücklich gemacht worden? Selbst die barbarischen Nationen auf dem Erdboden, die 
von geschriebenen Gesetzen nichts wuBten, machten sich ihre guten Gewohnheiten zu 
Gesetzen. Bey ihnen that offt die Unerfahrenheit im Bösen, mehr, als bey andern die 
Wissenschaft des Guten. Und wo ist in aller Welt ein Volck zu finden, welches das Wie- 
derspiel von allen zehn Geboten bey sich als ein Gesetz eingeftihret? Kann man nicht 
im Gegentheil zeigen, daß die allerscharfsten Regeln der jüdischen und Christlischen 
Sittenlehren, so gar die Liebe der Feinde nicht ausgenommen, in den philosophischen 
Büchern derer, die wir Heyden nennen, anzutreffen sind.» Der Biedermann, 97. BL, 14. 
Mar. 1729, Leipzig 1729, p. 187. 

«Wenn man nun die Göttlichkeit der heiligen Schrift zu Grunde richtet, so verwirft 
man auch alle Offenbarungen, und folglich ist alles ein bloBer philosophischer Streit. » 
Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Socin», IV p. 236. Gottsched ne juge 
pas utile d’insérer de note. 
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devant celui de la Résurrection”. Car si, dans le Dictionnaire, il se 
contente d’émettre un doute discret sur la valeur des témoignages, 
dans la dernière édition de son ouvrage philosophique,” il publie 
sans en supprimer une ligne un discours prononcé dans sa jeunesse, 
discours qui reprend (ou annonce?) presque textuellement lessai de 
Thomas Morgan, identifié par Mosheim, ami de Gottsched et, comme 
lui, membre de la société allemande de Leipzig dans les années 1730. 
Peut-on imaginer que Gottsched ignorait ce texte, lui qui a toujours 
affiché l’amitié qui le liait à Mosheim? 


Mr B. asserts that it is not upon the Credit of the poor silly Women, that 
we believe Angels were concerned, but upon the Report of those who 
wrote the Gospels, who delivered it as a truth known to themselves, and 
not merely as a Report taken from the Women. This is a Mistake: It 
is upon the Credit of the Women meerly, that “tis believed Angels were 
concerned. Those that wrote the Gospels knew nothing of it themselves, 
for none of them pretend to have seen the Angels.” 


Gottsched se garde bien d’attaquer de front, mais le doute émis envers 
le témoignage des apôtres ne remet-il point en question les fondements 
mêmes de la foi? 


Pour tenir la voie moyenne, nous ne ferons pas la raison juge des choses 
que l’on doit croire, mais nous la ferons juge des témoins. 


Et lorsque, à l’instar de Thomas Morgan, il refuse d’accorder quelque 
crédit au témoignage de femmes ignorantes, incapables de distinguer 
un ange d’un humain,” donnerons-nous tort à ceux qui, avec Ziegra, 
Paccusent de libertinage ? 


TT Cf. Quéval, Les paradoxes d’Eros, pp. 203-204. 

72 Voir note 24. 

"7 Cf. Thomas Morgan, The Resurrection of Jesus Considered in Answer to the Tryal of the 
Witnesses, London 1744, p. 301, «tis true indeed, that the Evidence of the tree Appearances of 
Jesus shews, that there is no Agreement in the first, no Certainty in the second, and no Harmony in 
the third: What then! Such Inconsistencies, Improbabilities, Absurdities, and contradictions, would 
destroy the credit of other History, buth the faith of this is founded on a Rock; the Rock of education, 
which Reason cannot penetrate; the faithfull following example of their spirituals patterns, to offer up 
their own sons, or themselves, that is, all the natural Endowments and human Wisdom on the Altar 
of Faith». Anonyme identifié par Mosheim, Berlin Staatsbibliothek Dd 7340, p. 307. 

™ «Und also hier eine MittelstraBe zu halten, so muß man die Vernunft zwar nicht 
zur Richterinn der Sachen, die man glauben soll; aber doch zur Richterinn der Zeugen 
machen.» Bayle, Philosophisches und critisches Wörterbuch, art. «Pascal», I, p. 616. 

75 Gottsched commence par exiger que l’on vérifie la fiabilité des témoignages des 
Apôtres et constater, que certes, Matthieu, Jean et Pierre ayant connu Jésus, on peut, 
mais de façon fort relative, leur accorder quelque crédit. Quant à Paul, Luc, Marc 
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Les paradoxes bayliens sur l’athéisme vertueux, la liberté humaine, 
la présence du mal dans le monde, le socinianisme et le pyrrhonisme 
ont ouvert un débat qui débouchera sur la remise en cause du christia- 
nisme. Loin d’offrir l’antidote promis au Consistoire, Gottsched inscrit 
le Dictionnaire historique et critique dans la lutte que les Lumières mènent 
au nom de la raison contre tous les aspects archaïques et obscurantis- 
tes d’une religion à laquelle lui-même n’accorde plus grand crédit. Il 
reconnaît le mérite de Bayle qui aurait certes accompli un grand pas 
sur cette voie mais se serait malheureusement arrêté en cours de route, 
effrayé par les conséquences de ses thèses. Grâce à un usage très habile 
de la rhétorique baylienne, Gottsched répand, tout en ayant lair de les 
combattre, des thèses iconoclastes, plus proches du libertinage érudit 
d’un Fontenelle que de l’orthodoxie luthérienne. Ce que Gottsched ne 
pardonne pas à Bayle, c’est qu’il impose le silence à sa raison lorsque 
celle-ci ne s’accommode pas des dogmes chrétiens, car, contrairement 
au clergé orthodoxe, il pense que son scepticisme n’encourage pas 
Pathéisme mais plutôt un fidéisme” irrationnel. 


76 


qui ne Pont jamais rencontré, ils ne sont guère digne de foi! «Ein jeder sieht wohl, 
wie schwer dergleichen Untersuchungen fallen; und wie weitläufig die Beweise werden 
müssen, wenn man hierinn zu einer völligen GewiBheit gelangen will. Diese ist aber 
unentbehrlich, wenn man unumstôBliche Gründe, zu einer Theologie in geometrischer 
Methode, zu legen gedenkt. / Ist man aber mit dem allen fertig, und weis z. E. daß die 
Weiber zum Grabe gekommen, Christum zu salben; daß sie Christi Leichnam nicht 
gefunden; daf jemand im weißen Kleide, darinn gesessen, und mit ihnen gesprochen 
habe: so fraget sichs nunmehr allererst: ob sie aus diesen Erfahrungen auch recht 
geschlossen haben? Z. E. Ob der Jüngling im weißen Kleide, wahrhaftig ein Engel 
gewesen? Denn woran sahen die frommen Weiber dieses? An was für Merkmaalen 
unterschieden sie Engel von Menschen? Hatten sie Flügel, wie unsere Mahler uns 
einbilden wollen? Damit steht im Texte nichts. Oder ist diese ein guter Schluß: Sie 
sind Jünglinge; sie haben weiße Kleider an: darum sind sie Engel? Denn da muß 
und kann man denen, die solche Erfahrungen gehabt haben, nicht allemal trauen. Sie 
sehen und hören vieleicht gut: wenn es aber aufs Schließen ankömmt, da müssen wir 
die Regeln der Vernunftlehre selbst brauchen ` zumal wenn es einfältige Leute sind, 
die uns etwas erzählen, und alles mit ihren eigenen Schlüssen untermengen. » Abhand- 
lung Ob man die geoffenbarte Theologie in mathematischer Lehrart abhandeln könne, Gottsched, 
Ausgewählte Werke V2, p. 581. 

7 «Man muß aber in dieser so scheinbaren Heiligkeit und Andacht Pascals sehr 
wohl bemerken, daf es zweierley ist, die Religion und Offenbarung der Vernunft unter- 
werfen; und die Vernunft wegwerfen wenn man glauben will.» Bayle, Philosophisches und 
critisches Woterbuch, art. «Pascal», HI, p. 616. «so spricht er auf einmal der Vernunft 
alle Ehre ab; schlägt sie als eine Gemüthskraft, die nur zum Zerstören geschickt ist» 
Ibid., art. «Manichäer», III, p. 310. 
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Justin Champion 


In recent years there has been a rebirth of Enlightenment studies driven, 
in the main, by Jonathan Israel’s epic volumes—both Radical Enlightenment 
(2001), and more recently Enlightenment contested (2006), picking up the 
threads of earlier more focussed scholarship, have woven a panoramic 
view of the European dimensions of the Enlightenment project— which 
encompassed both a radical and a mainstream tradition. One of the 
clear achievements of those works has been to project both Spinoza 
and, more importantly for the subject of this volume, Bayle, back 
into the heart of the business of enlightenment.' These refurbished 
reputations underscore their contributions to the development of a 
philosophically radical worldview against the more moderate ambitions 
of Locke and Newton. 


Bayle’s Achievements 


Bayle’s achievement was to create a powerful intellectual polemic 
against prejudice and superstition. His philosophically robust defence 
of the toleration of the “errant conscience” and the “innocent heretic”, 
combined with his enduringly controversial consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of the virtuous atheist, ensured that his reputation, as a man 
of learning, was contested and ambivalent” In almost every work he 
published, Bayle balanced displays of erudition with pointed controversy. 
This reputation was broadcast throughout Europe, not simply by the 
distribution and translation of his own writings but also by his contribu- 
tions to the republic of letters through the various journals and reviews. 
Indeed the circle of friends and thinkers that gathered around Bayle 
has been the subject of renewed scholarly interest in these early years 


' For an account of the reception of these works see J. Israel, “Enlightenment! Which 
Enlightenment?”, in: Journal of the History of Ideas 67 (2006), pp. 523-545. 

2 D. Wootton, “Pierre Bayle, Libertine?”, in: M.A. Stewart (ed), Studies in Seventeenth- 
Century European Philosophy, Oxford 1997, pp. 197-226. 
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of Enlightenment with a particular focus on intellectual and political 
developments in England and Holland. For example, the research of 
Anne Goldgar, Margaret Jacob, Luisa Simonutti and others into the 
community of scholars, journalists, rationaux, pamphleteers, diplomats, 
merchants, aristocrats, booksellers and publishers, all of whom at some 
point moved through Rotterdam, Paris and London has allowed a 
better understanding of the intellectual sociability which underpinned 
the exchange of ideas and conversations in the half century after the 
1680s.* Driven by the “traffick” in books—this cosmopolitan commu- 
nity defined its ambitions by publication and review, by reading and 
writing, refuting and revising—the culture of intellectual conversation 
conducted in the literary journals like the Journal des savants or in the 
private libraries of men like Benjamin Furly was defined by the claims 
of erudition and demands of learned criticism.* 

Writing in 1729, it was the clear view of the journal Bibliotheque germa- 
nique, that the influence of Pierre Bayle throughout European intellectual 
culture was both ubiquitous and negative: “it is notorious that the works 
of M. Bayle have unsettled a large number of readers, and cast doubt 
on some of the most widely accepted principles of morality and reli- 
gion”.’ It would have been difficult, then, for anyone in mid eighteenth 
century Europe to have been unaware of Pierre Bayle’s controversial 
reputation—while modern historians have disputed the enigma (neatly 
summarised in the title of Michael Heyd’s review article—“‘“a disguised 
atheist or a sincere Christian?”,® and indeed continue to do so, it is, I 
think, an unchallengeable statement that Bayle’s writings were closely 
associated with heterodoxy and impiety.’ Certainly the various studies 
of the literary journals of the eighteenth century suggest that there was 
an increasing anxiety about the intellectual consequences of reading 
Bayle: despite the claims to impartiality of review the various literary 


7 See WH. Barber, “Pierre Bayle, Benjamin Furly and Quakerism”, in: M. Mag- 
delaine e.a. (eds), De L’humanisme aux lumières, Bayle et le Protestanisme, Oxford 1996, pp. 
623-633 and G. Cerny, “Jacques Basnage and Pierre Bayle: an Intimate Collaboration 
in Refugee Literary Circles and the Affairs of the Republic of Letters, 1685-1706”, 
in: De L’humanisme aux lumières, pp. 495-507. 

* For an example, see J.A.I. Champion, Republican Learning John Toland and the Crisis 
of Christian Culture, 1696—1722, Manchester 2003. 

> P Hazard, The European Mind (1680-1715), London 1953, p. 141. 

ê See M. Heyd, “A Disguised Atheist or a Sincere Christian? The Enigma of Pierre 
Bayle”, in: Bibliotheque d’humanisme et renaissance 39 (1977), pp. 157-165. 

7 Antony McKenna’s contribution to the present volume expertly outlines the his- 
toriographical state of play. 
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periodicals like the Journal de Trévoux cautiously commented on pernicious 
works. Even as late as 1735, some journals declined to review Bayle’s 
Dictionary: “Is it a wise policy to popularise a book whose purpose is to 
encourage unbelief, to sanction corruption, to disturb the foundations 
of a the state, to sever those bonds of society which are religion and 
morality”. Indeed, the 1730s seems to have marked a watershed when 
pious, and mainly Catholic, journal editors deliberately turned their 
writings against the objectionable writings of men like Bayle.® Writers 
like Pere Charles Merlin explicitly aimed to rebut, for example, Bayle’s 
less than sacred treatment of figures from Biblical history providing 
an antidote to sceptical approaches which contaminated the status of 
revelation.” 

Interestingly, many of the complaints about the contamination of 
religious orthodoxy by works like those of Bayle, were closely associated 
with complaints about the influence of English free-thought.'® Police 
records from Paris in the 1730s record fearfully the consequences of 
the circulation of clandestine works—‘beaux esprits |...] gather in the 
cafés and elsewhere, and in their conversations speak of religion as 
though it were an absurdity”. The danger, of course, was that “the 
number of atheists and deists will increase and will create a sect as 
has happened in England" IT This anxiety was perhaps confirmed by 
the publicity surrounding the publication of the second English edi- 
tion of Bayle’s Dictionary in 1734. As the “Advertisement” concerning 
the second edition insisted: “if the repeated editions of a voluminous 
book be proof of the approbation of the public, we may affirm that no 
book has been more generally esteemed than Mr Bayle’s Dictionary”. 
Noting that there had been six Francophone and two English editions 
in thirty six years—“an honour which perhaps was never done to any 


8 See C.B. O’Keefe, “Conservative Opinion on the Spread of Deism in France, 
1730-1750”, in: The Journal of Modern History 33 (1961), pp. 398-406; and idem, Con- 
temporary Reactions to the Enlightenment (1728-1762), Paris 1974. 

" For the history of the reception of this element in Britain see A. Barber, “‘I 
Resolved to Give an Account of Most of the Persons Mentioned in the Bible’: Pierre 
Bayle and the Prophet David in English Biblical Culture”, in: A. Hessayon and N. Keene 
(eds), Scripture and Scholarship in Early Modern Europe, Aldershot 2006, pp. 231-247. 

10 JAI. Champion, “Most Truly a Protestant’: Reading Bayle in England, 1698- 
1722”, in: A. McKenna and G. Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres. 
Religion, critique, philosophie, Paris 2004, pp. 503-526. 

11 O'Keefe, Contemporary Reactions p. 30. 

2 P Bayle, The Dictionary Historical and Critical, 2nd edition, London 1734, “Adver- 
tisement”, p. b. 
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other book of such bulk”, the editor insisted that the new volumes 
were “improved”. Indeed the edition was expanded by a Life of Bayle 
(by Desmaiseaux and revised from his 1708 work) and the inclusion of 
a variety of critical observations and supplementary writings (by both 
Bayle and others). Now the work in “another dress” was open to the 
“curious and inquisitive” who were unable to understand and appreci- 
ate the original. As well as gathering the range of associated remarks 
and critical reflections, unpublished and unfinished works, the new 
edition restored the text to its “purity”, it translated Greek and Latin 
quotations, it collated and reproduced Bayle’s authorial amendments, 
providing an ‘exact and correct’ edition. The prefatory addition of 
Desmaiseaux’s expanded life delivered an overview of how the Diction- 
ary fitted into Bayle’s projects—rebutting claims that he had dwelt too 
long on “Mr Bayle’s disputes’ rather than the simple particulars of 
his life, Desmaiseaux insisted that ‘an account of his works, opinions, 
and disputes” were fundamental to a proper history of “the life of a 
philosopher” since these were the “battles and bright actions of such 
Heroes”. Contextualising Bayle’s Dictionary in this way was essential 
“for the better understanding of numberless passages in Mr Bayle’s 
Dictionary”. His Life was then a “key, or an explanatory introduction” 
to the ideas. 

It has become a commonplace that Bayle’s works, and the Diction- 
ary in particular, were bestsellers—Daniel Mornet’s remarks based on 
research into book ownership in France underpin the claim that the 
dictionary was an arsenal of Enlightenment." Similar claims can be 
made for the impact of the work in England and Scotland: a very 
provisional survey of sales-catalogues of private libraries and individual 
collections from 1700-1799 suggests that ownership of works by Bayle 
was substantial with 57% of the collections sold in the course of the 
eighteenth century recorded as owning works by Bayle—of those 


B See L.P Courtines, Bayle’s Relations with England and the English, New York 1938, 
p. 9, “C’est le livre le plus répandu”, citing D. Mornet “Les enseignements du biblio- 
theques privees (1750—-1780)”, in: Revue d'histoire litteraire de la France 17 (1910) and Les 
origines intellectuelles de la Révolution Française 1715-1789, Paris 1938. Archer Taylor, Book 
Catalogues. Their Variety and Uses, 2nd edition, revised by W.P. Barlow, Winchester 1986. 
For a consideration of the value of sales catalogues as a source for reception, see J.A. 
McEarchern, “The Bibliography of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Contrat Social”, in: R.C. 
Alson (ed), Order and Connexion. Studies in Bibliography and Book History, Gambridge 1997, 
pp. 97-109, see p. 99. For a useful discussion of Mornet’s work see R. Darnton, The 
Literary Underground of the Old Regime, Gambridge Mass., 1982, pp. 167-168, 176-182. 
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88% had copies of the Dictionary. A more detailed examination of the 
distribution suggests that, for example, between 1700 and 1750, 38% 
of catalogues recorded the possession of Bayle’s works; after 1750 this 
increased to 64%. This is remarkable evidence of the penetration of 
the various editions of Bayle’s writings into the corpus of eighteenth 
century private and public libraries. Indeed the increase in ownership 
after 1750 reflects the persistence of interest in Bayle’s works throughout 
the period: the editions of the 1730s clearly provided for a demand. 
The sustained market in second hand copies into the 1790s is impres- 
sive. With some of the sale-catalogues it is possible to put a price on 
the value of the works—for example, an edition of the 1710 English 
translation (4 volumes) which belonged to Charles Killigrew was sold in 
1725 for £10 pounds and 10 shillings; copies of the 1702 Rotterdam 
edition made only £3: 10 shillings, although the new 1720 edition went 
for £6: 10 (Moreri’s work, sold at the same time only attracted £1: 2 
shillings and 6 pence!).” At almost the same time another sale of the 
Amsterdam 1702 edition went for £7: 7 shillings.'® By the 1730s the 
price of a 1710 edition, depending on condition and binding was still 
commanding between £4 and £6 (for comparison in that sale of 1735, 
a rare copy of the 1656 edition of Harrington’s Oceana was sold for 5 
shillings).!’ By the 1750s editions (whether English or French) were still 
selling for between £4 and £5 (again for comparison in a sale of 1743 
of the library of Andrew Snape a High church controversialist Bayle’s 
1730 edition cost £4:15 while Moreri’s 1694 went for 12 shillings.'® At 
around the same time—the mid to late 1720s—a copy of the English 
translation of the Miscellaneous reflections on a Comet (2 vols, 1708) could 
be purchased for 6 shillings.'® 


14 Tt should be stressed that these statistics are very crude and undigested. The data 
was collated from searches on Eighteenth Century Collections Online using keywords 
like: Catalogue ['Title]/Bayle [Fulltext]; and Catalogue [Title] /Books [keyword]/Bayle 
[fulltext] and limited by dates. Some refinement of these was achieved by the inclusion 
of other filters such as Dictionary [fulltext]. 

15 F Gyles, Catalogus librorum in omni fere scientia et facultate praestantium, London 1725, 
p. 22. 

16 [C. Cock], Bibliotheca Bridgesianae Catalogus, London 1725, p. 16. 

1" O. Payne, Bibliotheca Curiosa, London 1735, pp. 1, 3. 

B [W Thurlbourn], A Catalogue of the Entire Library of Dr Andrew Snape, Cambridge 
1743, p. 3. 

19 [W. Thurlbourn], Bibliotheca Banesiana, London 1768, p. 13. See T. Osborne, 
A Catalogue of Dr Cromwell Mortimer, London 1754, p. 262, 3 editions (with various addi- 
tions) on sale for between £5 and £14. 
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A brief illustration of some of the evidence of ownership establishes 
the range of types of people who purchased the books: doctors, lawyers, 
bishops and lesser clergy (“the right reverend prelate”), Oxbridge fel- 
lows, aristocrats and merchants all purchased the works. Geographically 
the catalogues suggest there were owners in London, the home coun- 
ties, the west country, the north and in Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Subscription libraries in Macclesfield, public libraries in Kelso and 
Norwich, and private libraries in remote rural towns like Ross on Wye 
in Herefordshire, all possessed copies over the eighteenth century. It is 
possible to pick out the names of eminent figures, (Daniel Waterland, 
Conyers Middleton, Andrew Snape are notable examples) but perhaps 
of more interest are the names which are not so remarkable—there is 
evidence in the archives of hundreds of individuals—learned laymen 
and clergymen, who owned and read the works. The impact of this 
reading experience remains under researched. 


Bayle in Britain 


English publishers, politicians and audiences had been profoundly 
interested in Bayle’s writings since the early eighteenth century. In part 
this must have been a reflection of the intellectual sociability of the 
period: Bayle, resident of Rotterdam, despite being unable to speak or 
read English, was intimate with many of those who can be identified 
as driving on the early English Enlightenment—as has been established 
through the various historical explorations of gatherings like the Lantern 
Club hosted by the indefatigable heretic Benjamin Furly (whom Bayle 
described as “homme d'esprit et d’erudition”).* The friendship with 
Furly led to intimacy with Anthony Ashley, Third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
to connections to John Locke, John Toland, Anthony Collins and 
most importantly, Pierre Desmaiseaux, whose editorial and publishing 


2 L. Simonutti, “Bayle et ses amis: Paets, Shaftesbury, Furly et le ‘club de la lan- 


terne’”, in: McKenna and Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres, pp. 
61-79, p. 73; idem, “Limborch’s Historia Inquisitionis and the Pursuit of Toleration”, in: 
A.P. Coudert, S. Hutton, R.H. Popkin, G.M. Weiner (eds), Judaeo-Christian Intellectual 
Culture in the Seventeenth Century. A Celebration of the Library of Narcissus Marsh (1638-1713), 
Dordrecht 1999, pp. 237-255; H.H.M. van Lieshout, The Making of Pierre Bayle’s Dic- 
tionaire Historique et Critique, Amsterdam-Maarssen, 2001, p. 87. 
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activities were, in one sense, to create the literary infrastructure of the 
English enlightenment.” 

It was in this world of the study, of print and of erudition that Pierre 
Bayle was master. Friends with Furly, and latterly the Third earl of 
Shaftesbury, Bayle had intimate personal connections to the network 
of thinkers and politicians who would wield a potent influence over the 
early decades of the English Enlightenment—literary men like John 
Toland, Anthony Collins, and Pierre Desmaiseaux, but also a number 
of powerful political figures like John Somers, Charles Talbot and the 
Earl of Abermarle. This intimacy with the person of Bayle, was after 
1706, to be translated into an intellectual afterlife transmitted in print: 
many of his friends and acquaintances were directly involved in this 
project. 

Evidence of the early reception and appreciation of Bayle’s ideas 
and style of engagement can be seen in the flurry of translations of 
his works in the decade after 1700—all three of the most controversial 
works—on comets, the philosophical commentary and the Dictionary— 
were published by respectable Whigs John Darby and John Morphew 
(in the case of the shorter works), and by a combination of publishers 
headed by Jacob Tonson for the bigger enterprise. The latter project 
received the imprimatur of William III. Indeed, as I have explained 
elsewhere, these publications were closely associated with the Whig 
ministry’s attempt to neutralise the clericalist ambitions of the High 
Church Tories. The publication of the Dictionary into a political climate 
defined by the state trial of the renegade priest Henry Sacheverell was 
no accident. Indeed, brother journalists like Michael de la Roche took 
opportunity to promote the volumes in his Memoirs of Literature (1711). 
As the entry in the May issue of the literary journal noted—“this dic- 
tionary being a very useful and entertaining repertory, a curious man, 
who is not master of the French language, can hardly be without the 
Translation”. As de la Roche insisted, the work was “full of Critical and 
Choice observations, curious enquiries, and Historical, Philosophical, 
and political reflexions”: to this end “it affords so great and so pleas- 
ing a variety, that all sorts of readers, whether learned or unlearned, 


2! See J. Almagor, Pierre Desmaizeaux (1673-1745). Journalist and English Correspondent 
Jor Franco-Dutch Periodicals, 1700—1720, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1989. On the background 
to Desmaizeaux’s role in the Republic of Letters see A. Goldgar, Impolite Learning 
Conduct and Community in the Republic of Letters, 1680-1750, New Haven 1995. See also 
J. O'Higgins Anthony Collins. The Man and his Works, The Hague 1970. 
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may be equally instructed and entertain’d”.” As if to confirm this 
instructive capacity, the journal cited Bayle’s works some 11 times in 
the first volume alone, referring to Bayle’s remarks and views on the 
Life of Giordano Bruno (and indeed in passing on the authorship of De 
tribus umpostoribus), on Moliere, on biblical scholarship, on the Vindiciae 
contra tyrannos, on various disputes with Jean Le Clerc, on judicial astrol- 
ogy, and on Spinoza.” Both the content, and the form, of this short- 
lived journal delivers testimony to the persisting influence of Bayle’s 
project. 

Others have written about the evident influence of Bayle’s writings 
on debates about toleration and freethinking pamphleteering, So for 
example, a lengthy extract from Bayle’s Philosophical commentary, was both 
invoked and cited in relation to the furious political debate provoked by 
the attempted repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1717-1718. 
Citing the “accurate” Bayle, on Augustine against the “principles of our 
persecuting divines” which were “the old foundations on which false 
zeal erected her slaughter house many ages since” the pamphlet used 
Bayle’s work to resolve a question of pressing political debate.** A more 
profound example of influence of Bayle can be seen in Mandeville’s 
use of a variety of texts in both the Fable of the Bees, and indeed more 
explicitly so in the Freethoughts on religion (1720), is the most public case of 
an English thinker plundering Bayle’s writings (plausibly as he intended 
them so to be). Indeed, Mandeville acknowledged that large sections 
of the Freethoughts were copied from Bayle’s Dictionary, he omitted the 
precise references only because it would seem disgraceful to “see the 
same name so often repeated in the notes”. Contemporaries like Wil- 
liam Law were swift to condemn this influence of the work on Comets, 
picking up in particular the fact that Bayle’s work was “employed to 
arraign and expose Virtue and Religion, as being only the blind effects of 
Complexion, natural Temper and Custom”. Bayle, “this elevated freethinker”, 
attempted to show “that his society of Atheists might be as virtuous 
as other men”, premised upon the assertion that “man never acts by 
the principles of his belief”, was easily contradicted even by his own 


2 M. de la Roche, Memoirs of Literature, vol. 1 (1711) p. 40. 

° See Memoirs of Literature, vol. 1, pp. 16, 40, 44, 139, 177, 232, 241, 242, 243, 
308, 312. 

** T. Sherlock, A Vindication of the Corporation and Test Acts, London 1718, pp. 19, 
20-28. 

B. Mandeville, Free Thoughts on Religion, the Church, and National Happiness, London 
1723, p. xix. 
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writings (in the Dictionary). Indeed, it was Law’s assertion that Bayle far 
from using clear reasoning employed absurdities and contradictions to 
defend his “imaginary Society, a society of Atheists”.?° Recently studies 
of, for example, the reception of Bayle’s life of David, have established 
that the text prompted debate, revision, hostility and applause into the 
1760s.” The recent publication of Eighteenth century collections online 
(ECCO) now allows a full text search of printed literature—this is an 
exceptional instrument for exploring the citation and reference to any 
thinker. The case of Bayle suggests that once you start looking for him 
he’s to be found everywhere. 

Rather than explore a collection of little known sources, examin- 
ing the relationship between Bayle and the work of John Toland, will 
stand as a convenient emblem of the wider role his ideas played in the 
formation of English traditions of free-thought and enlightenment. 
Although it is only possible to catch glimpses of Bayle’s intimacy with 
men like Toland from fragments of correspondence, the evidence of 
the two-way street between the men persists in the form of their writ- 
ings. Some brief attention to these connections may be a useful to 
establish the dynamics of the process. Perhaps the best place to start 
is with evidence for their relationship in the Dictionary—it is clear, for 
example, that Bayle and Toland used common sources on the history 
of Celtic learning for the dictionary entry on “Abaris” and Toland’s 
scribal work A Specimen. Indeed this relationship was confirmed in the 
expanded edition of 1734 where references to Toland’s posthumously 
published study of the Druids were included. The most extended case 
is the dictionary entry on “Milton” which (in the second edition) drew 
explicitly from Toland’s Life of Milton (1699).*° Exploiting Toland’s 
controversial claims about the falsity of Charles I’s authorship of 
the Eikon Basilike, Bayle rehearsed both Toland’s original arguments 
and their defence from a subsequent work Amyntor.*? In making this 
transcription Bayle took the opportunity to restate his own arguments 
from the Philosophical Commentary (by using the case of Milton and 
Toland’s writings) defending religious liberty. Précising Toland’s own 
reflections on Milton’s religious commitments, Bayle noted that the 


26 W. Law, Remarks upon a Late Book, entituled, The Fable of the Bees, London 1725, pp. 
99-106. 

27 Barber “‘I resolved to give an account’”. 

"7 P. Bayle, An Historical and Critical Dictionary, London 1710, pp. 2048-2056, 2052. 

* Especially Remark (N). 
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poet had avoided all Christian sects because of the “spirit of tyranny 
and an inclination to persecution”. Bayle’s incorporation of ‘Toland’s 
writings broadcast them to a European audience; their reintroduction 
to an English audience in the translations of the dictionary in 1710 
reinvigorated the hostile Anglican response to both Bayle and Toland. 
Thomas Wagstafle’s A vindication of K. Charles the Martyr (1711) explicitly 
rebutted the “bold and insolent assertions” of Bayle’s work, disputing 
it line by line. In this way Bayle and Toland managed to recycle their 
ideas to new and, more often, offended audiences. 

Toland also made use of the dictionary. Some evidence of how he 
took his brief and material from suggestions made in Bayle’s work can 
be see in Letters to Serena (1704) where various passages were worked 
up from Bayle’s remarks on “Anaxagoras”. The most interesting 
example of ‘Toland’s use of Bayle comes however in his Adeisidaemon 
(1709) published in The Hague by Thomas Johnson.*! The very title 
was designed to alert the learned to the connections with Bayle’s writ- 
ings in the Pensées. In defending the notions that “idolatry is worse than 
atheism” and that atheism “does not necessarily lead to a licentiousness 
of manners” Bayle deliberately passed comment on Plutarch’s famous 
essay “Of Superstition”, underscoring the opinion that superstition 
was “worse than atheism”. Toland’s title evoked this connection: we 
know he owned a copy of Tanaquil Lefevre’s French translation of the 
work.” A document in his archive indicates that he intended to publish 
a work entitled “Superstition Unmask’d” which would establish that 
“all religions” were affected by this vice. The projected work would 
combine a translation of Plutarch’s admirable work (complete “with 
concise notes”) as well as Tanaquil Faber’s preliminary discourse. The 
volume was to be completed by a letter (by Toland) “distinguishing 


30 See J. Toland, Letters to Serena, ed. T. Dagron, Paris 2004, pp. 88, 327-329. 

3! See G. Carabelli, “Un inedito di John Toland: H Livius Vindicatus, ovvero la prima 
edizione (mancata) dell’ Adeisidaemon (1709)”, in: Riwista critica di storia della filosofia 31 
(1976), pp. 308-318, cited at p. 309; J. Toland Adeisidaemon (1709) English scribal 
translation, John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. 

2 DP Bayle Miscellaneous Reflections, occasion’d by the Comet which appear’d in December 1680, 
London 1708, p. xiii, 397; see also pp. 329, 349. 

33 Traité de la Superstition [...] Traduit par M. Le Fevre, avec un entretien sur la vie de Romu- 
lus, Saumur 1666. See J. Toland, Nazarenus, ed. J. Champion, Oxford 1999, p. 311. 
See also E. Riess, “On Ancient Superstition”, in: Transactions of the American Philological 
Association 26 (1895), pp. 40-55; M. Dale, Inventing Superstition from the Hippocratics to the 
Christians, Cambridge Mass., 2004. 
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Superstition from Religion”. This book proposal was one of the many 
Toland never delivered. 

Adeisidaemon was a work, however, with similar themes, deliberately 
calculated to engage with Bayle’s arguments, if not based around the 
literary form of Plutarch’s writings. In very much the same vein as 
Lucretius’ attack on religio, Toland was to embrace both Plutarch’s and 
Bayle’s point that the fear of demons often led to the manifestation 
of ‘superstition’ which had often a more corrupting effect than unbe- 
lief. Pierre-Daniel Huet, stern controversialist and author of the vast 
defence of revelation Demonstratio Evangelica (1680) complained that he 
had experienced considerable trouble tracking down a copy of Toland’s 
Adeisidaemon to review for the Memoires de Trévoux. As he noted “enfin 
après une longue recherché j'ai trouvé chez un des mes amis [...] Je 
crois que c’est le seul exemplaire qui soit a Paris.” Rather spitefully, 
and perhaps inaccurately he commented “les libraries ne connoissent 
ni le nom de Mr Tollandus ni son ouvrage”. Despite this adverse 
reaction it is a reasonable claim to make that John Toland’s Adeisidaemon 
(1709) is one of the most remarkable works amongst his exceptionally 
compelling oeuvre. One of the very few works he published abroad 
(the others include his political defence of the Hanoverian succession 
Anglia Libera (1701) and his more broadly propagandist description of 
the Electress Sophia’s court in 1706) it has not been the subject of 
detailed historical examination. It is an excellent source for exploring 
the meaning of Bayle for a set of heterodox readers. 

Toland’s debt to the Frenchman’s work was immediately evident from 
the explicit references in the work. The most obvious example of the 
borrowings from Bayle in the expanded work is the two long insertions 
towards the end of the dissertation discussing the tradition of Pope 
Gregory the Great’s purported destruction of Livy’s works along with 
a range of other pagan antiquities.” Toland’s lengthy discussion of the 
evidence and interpretation of the motivation which lay behind Greg- 
ory the Great’s burning was adapted from the entry on “Gregoire I” 


3t Memoires de Trévoux September (1709), Article cxxi, “Lettre de Mr Morin de 
L'academie des inscriptions”, pp. 1588-1618, 1588. 

3 The passages run from pp. 80-97; in the Livius Vindicatus they expand the last folio 
[p. 16]. On background see T. Buddensieg, “Gregory the Great, the Destroyer of Pagan 
Idols. The History of a Medieval Legend Concerning the Decline of Ancient Art and 
Literature”, in: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 28 (1965), pp. 44-65. 
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in Bayle’s Dictionnaire critique et historique (1697).% Each of the sources 
Toland employed to discuss the legend of Gregory as destroyer of 
pagan art and literature were also cited in Bayle’s copious footnotes, 
remarks and references. 

It is worthwhile exploring in some detail how Toland used and 
reworded these references from Bayle. The passage in the article on 
“Gregoire [” related to Livy was brief and ambiguous: 


“Tis not certain that he caus’d the noble (L) monuments of the old Romans 
magnificence to be destroy’d, lest those who came to Rome should give 
more attention to the Truimphal Arches, &c. than to Holy things. The 
same ought to be said of what is reported, That he caus’d a vast number 
(M) of Heathen Books, and particularly (N) Livy, to be burnt.*” 


Bayle cited a number of sources in his more extensive annotations 
and remarks: some general comments from Louis Maimbourg’s his- 
tory of Gregory (1686) were combined with what might be termed 
primary sources from earlier authors including Anthony of Florence, 
John of Salisbury, Platina’s Vitae Pontificae, and Gerard Vossius on the 
Latin historians. Whereas the argument of the main text implied some 
uncertainly about Gregory’s conduct, the footnotes displayed a wider 
consideration, usefully reproducing the key testimonies for the legend. 
According to these evidences it seemed likely that the accusations 
against Gregory had plausibility: on the question of the destruction 
of monuments, Bayle used the pontifical historian Platina to confirm 
that Sabinianus (Gregory’s successor) had “express’d a violent resent- 
ment against his predecessor, so far as to be near burning his books”. 
However Bayle preserved the illusion of ambiguity by insisting that 
such calumnies were rejected by others. Assessing the evidence of John 
of Salisbury (which he had rehearsed in detail) Bayle commented, “I 
have read this no where but in Joannes Salisburiensis, and therefore I give 
no great credit to it”. 

The article in general delivered Bayle an opportunity to discuss a 
number of controversial themes in particular the morality of forced 
conversion and the “constraint of conscience”, which attracted lengthy 
reflection. He also delighted in detailing Gregory’s opinions concerning 


3% See 1710, pp. 1460-1469; 1697; 2:595-569. See also M. Palmer, Adeisidaemon. 
Vernunft zwischen Atheismus und Aberglauben. Materialismus & Commonwealth bet fohn Toland, 
unpublished PhD Berlin 2002. 

37 pp. 1463-1464. 
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chastity and psalmody in the church, highlighting the way in which 
Catholic and Protestant historians disputed the integrity of each other’s 
accounts. Bayle took the opportunity to include (in discussing apologeti- 
cal accounts of Gregory’s supposed miracles) a long reflection on the 
nature of historical truth which may have relevance for ‘Toland’s wider 
project of defending Livy’s reputation. In Remark (R), writing against 
Denys de Sainte Marthe’s defence of Gregory’s inclusion of accounts 
of various miracles in his Dialogues, Bayle condemned the practise “for 
if one may be allowed to publish a relation, because it contains some 
things that are edifying, how many fables may not one give out as 
true and pious histories?” Bayle had absolute conviction that all good 
historians ought to make their view of what they related unambigu- 
ous because readers tended to believe what was reported: “He ought 
to expressly and formally to say, I relate this as a thing doubtful, you are free 
to believe it or not, I have not a good authority for if”. Any writer that men- 
tioned a miracle without such reservation by implication “does plainly 
shew, that he mentions it as true matter of fact”. It was good practice 
for historians to mark uncertainty in their prose: as Bayle explained 
“Any good historian, who mentions a thing which he takes to be false, 
adds to it, it is said, or some other clause, which shews more clearly 
still what he thinks of it”. Interestingly Bayle cited a series of passages 
from Quintus Curtius, Tacitus, Maimbourg and La Mothe Le Vayer 
supporting this position. The fact that Gregory had included many 
supposed miracles in his treatises meant that “not only that this Pope 
believed all the miracles he mentions, but also that he desired all his 
Readers should likewise believe ’em”. In Bayle’s judgement Gregory was 
simply “too credulous, and wanted judgement”. Gregory’s apologists 
were misguided in defending his conduct by suggesting that accounts 
of miracles were important for converting heretics and unbelievers.** 
In contrast to this negative assessment of Gregory’s use of miracles, 
Bayle’s marginal comment (derived from La Mothe le Vayer’s Discours 
sur l’histoire) made a direct comparison with the case of Livy “where 
by it appears he is not over credulous in relating prodigies”. It was this 
prompt (indeed as ‘Toland suggested a revision of the original comment 
in the Pensées) which was pursued with vigour in Adeistdaemon. 

In the original draft of “Livius Vindicatus” Toland had clearly used 
Bayle’s entry on Gregory, limiting himself to reproducing and expanding 


38 p. 1468, remark R. 
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the contents of the short remark (NIT Taking issue with the opinion 
of ‘Celeberrimus Joannes Gerardus Vossius’, from chapter 19 of his 
De historicis latinis, that Livy’s treatment of religion was excusable in 
a pagan writer since any form of religion was preferable to atheism, 
Toland insisted that Gregory had burnt Livy’s books for “his constant 
mention of the rites and ceremonies of Rome”. In the printed volume 
this fragment became a much longer and more digressive discussion, 
again almost entirely structured around material from the dictionary 
(remarks, L, M, N in “Gregory I” and remark B, in “Nazianzen”). The 
process by which Toland turned Bayle’s remarks into a different type of 
argument is very effective evidence for establishing how one particularly 
engaged reader absorbed the complex and many layered prose of the 
dictionary. In tone, Toland mimicked Bayle’s historical scepticism: when 
discussing whether Gregory had burnt Livy’s books because he despised 
the superstition they contained, or because he realised Livy’s history 
was a powerful indictment of superstition, Toland simply commented 
that he would leave the “matter undecided”. Importantly, this lack 
of clarity only related to Gregory’s motives not his action, because for 
Toland it was quite clear (“it will no longer be a question”) that he 
had destroyed the works. ‘This was in contrast to Bayle, who had been 
cautious in handling the historical testimony for the events themselves. 
Robustly, ‘Toland used precisely the same passages from Bayle’s remarks, 
but turned them to a more explicit purpose—condemning the conduct 
of Gregory and rehabilitating Livy’s reputation. Bayle had attacked the 
integrity of a contemporary historian—Saint Marthe—Toland applied 
the same critical rigour to the evidence supplied by Platina. Where Bayle 
had simply reproduced the passages from Platina’s Vita noting that the 
author had rejected the accusations without further comment, Toland 
complained, “But what proofs or testimonies has he produced? By what 
canon of criticism, or other mode of reasoning, can this historian of 
the pontiff prove his position? By none indeed”. ‘Toland reorganises 
the sources in Bayle to be arraigned against Gregory’s reputation: 
teasing out the evidence from Platina, Toland supplemented it with 
the more “sincere” John of Salisbury. His authority confirmed that of 
St Anthony, bringing compelling evidence against the pontiff’ Where 


3° Carabelli, “Un inedito di John Toland: H Livius Vindicatus”, p. 16, expanding the 
1708 printed edition pp. 80-97. 
® John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. § 25. 
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Toland fashioned John of Salisbury as an authoritative witness, Bayle 
had noted “I have read this no where but in Joannes Salisberiensis, and 
therefore I give no great credit to it”. 

Toland redeployed the sources compiled by Bayle to form an accretive 
condemnation of Gregory’s actions: in doing so he also attempted to 
make a more general point about the behaviour of churchmen towards 
classical learning.“ The works of Tacitus had been mutilated; the third 
book of Cicero’s De natura deorum had been lost; indeed the Christian 
fathers “more than once determined to abolish all the writings of 
the pagans”. Citing Arnobius (again probably reworked from Bayle’s 
remarks to the article on Volkelius), Toland commented that it was “a 
matter of wonder that a single plank of ancient literature has escaped 
the general shipwreck, & come down to us in an entire state”.” 

It was Toland’s skill to work the combination of these different 
extracts Into a more expansive argument. So for example, one long 
interpolation between the first two fragments borrowed from the dic- 
tionary entry on Gregory, discussed in detail the relationship between 
superstition, religion and atheism was itself compiled from arguments 
and direct quotations from Plutarch, Lucretius and Bayle (again). Long 
extracts from Lucretius’ De rerum natura (in particular book 3) hostile to 
superstition and the corrupting consequences of a belief in an afterlife, 
were combined with a discussion of the beliefs of the “terati of China” 
who both denied the immortality of the soul, denied the “existence of 
any divinity distinct from the universal frame of nature” and regarded 
religion as “a mere political invention”.* Toland’s general point, adapted 
from Plutarch’s essay, and deliberately resonant with Bayle’s argument 
in the Pensées, was that communities dominated by superstition were 
potentially more corrosive than societies of atheists. Unlike the religious 
bigot, the atheist, “provided he is well gifted by nature, or improved by 
art, he is not necessarily impelled by any strong desires to injure, or ruin 
other men”. As Toland rather subtly noted, the ancients, when using 
the word religion, did not mean “genuine piety, or the internal worship 
of the deity” but instead described ‘the most absurd superstitions”.* 
The implications for contemporary readers were obvious. 


# For an overview see the very suggestive C. Giuntini, “The classical roots of 
Toland’s thought”, in: J castelli di Yale 4 (1999), pp. 19-38. 

® John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. fo. 76r-76v; Bayle 1697 4:468b. 

B John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. fo. 671-7 lv. 

+ John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. fo. 67r. 
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The textual logic of Toland’s work cleverly exploited the premise 
of Bayle’s work on comets to render the analysis presented in Livy’s 
history pertinent to a contemporary reader. Bayle had argued that the 
popular understanding of comets as portents (and thereby as having 
a theological significance) was a superstitious remnant of paganism in 
contemporary Christianity. Toland agreed with this, and claimed that 
(therefore) Livy—analyst of prodigies and portents in antiquity—was 
an astute and valuable source for understanding the nature of such 
superstition. This not only collapsed the distinction between pagan 
and Christian beliefs, but also opened up Christian culture to similar 
forms of rationalistic criticism. Livy became a text for deconstructing 
the nature of modern superstition and those who exploited it. Where 
Livy criticised the Roman crowd’s belief in “sacrilegious crows” and 
“colts with 5 legs”, ‘Toland complained of the Christian belief in “their 
miracles”: his most explicit attempt to syncretise the pagan and the 
Christian was in a passage where St Paul was cited to expand on Livy’s 
remarks about the cultural contamination caused by superstition. 

That these intentions were understood by contemporaries is most 
significantly recorded by the reception of the printed work. Pub- 
lished at The Hague by Thomas Johnson, a man intimate with the 
most radical circles in Holland and associated with the composition 
and circulation of the scribal treatises on imposture, the Adeisidaemon 
had been deliberately contrived for the European republic of letters, 
rather than the more specific context of political debate in England. 
Composed in Latin, and displaying a deliberate erudition, the work 
prompted much contemporary response, receiving reviews in many of 
the serious literary journals both on the continent and in England. The 
Acta eruditorum, the Memoires de Trévoux, Le Journal des sçavans all included 
lengthy (and hostile) reviews. The English language journals—The his- 
tory of the works of the learned and Censura Temporum in particular—also 
engaged with the work in a serious manner. As Giancarlo Carabelli 
has expertly established, the more scholarly response to the volume was 
considerable—works in French and Latin were produced from a range 
of authors across Europe.“ Many of these aimed to expose Toland’s 
indebtedness to Bayle’s work. 


+ John Ryland’s Library, Manchester Mss 3 f 38. fo. 40v. 
46 See G. Carabelli, Zolandiana, Florence 1975, pp. 137-140. 
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All of the reviewers agreed that the work was a very bad thing: sty- 
listically weak, masquerading as learning, deceitfully argued, impious 
and atheistical. The reviewer in Le Journal des sçavans, despite giving a 
reasonably accurate précis of the work, disdained from passing more 
critical comment, because, “Nous aurions fait plusieurs reflexions sur les 
propositions impies don’t ce livre est rempli, si nous n’avions cru qu’il 
suffisoit de les exposer, pour exciter le juste soulevement du Public”. 
Huet was perhaps the most hostile. Ridiculing Toland’s claims to learn- 
ing—his Latin barbarisms and his misquoting of Cicero, would have 
been punished even by the most humble “maitre de village”. Mediocre 
grammar, incompetent criticism and the fundamental “impolitesse et 
la rusticité de cet home”, neither excused nor occluded the author’s 
horrible impiety. As Huet insisted “c'est Dieu même qu’il attaque; c’est 
Dieu qu’il veut detruire; c’est la religion qu’il veut abolir”. Advancing 
the pagan philosophy of ancients (in particular Lucretius) and moderns 
(Spinoza and Bayle), according to Huet, ‘Toland promoted a “veritable 
athéisme” which understood a deterministic “nature” (rather than a 
providential divinity) as the guiding force of the universe. Similarly he 
defended the moral quality of atheists (who were “les meilleures gens 
du monde, doux, paisibles, commode, honnêtes”) against the “supersti- 
tious” (who were “gens mutins, séditieux, cruels, sanguinaires, pourtant 
par tout le fer & le feu”). Of course, Huet complained, when ‘Toland 
used the word “superstition” he really meant “religion”. His misuse 
of classical sources was compounded by an almost complete disregard 
for the authority and integrity (“genuinité”) of Scripture. In particular 
the handling of the book of Exodus was (deliberately) shoddy, while the 
general disposition treated “le testament du Dieu, ni sa parole, ni la 
production de son Esprit: c’est une production humaine, d’une autorité 
incertaine et sujette à erreur”. 

The English language journals were as profoundly hostile too. 
One reviewer suggested, reinforcing the theme of this chapter, that 
the work was little more than “a tolerably accurate Abridgement” of 
Bayle’s Pensées sur la cométe (1682). The general charge was that Toland 
deliberately confounded religion and superstition “that by seeming only 
to attack the latter, he may fall foul upon the former”. More subtly, 
the fact that Toland made no distinction between different types of 


17 Le Journal des sgavans XVI (1709), pp. 241-247, 247. 
48 Memoires de Trévoux, pp. 1591, 1593, 1601, 1602, 1610-1612. 
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religion was “equally unjust to al". HI Samuel Parker, similarly ridi- 
culed ‘Toland’s aspirations to erudition-— publishing a Latin work was 
intended to complete his reputation as an “unfinished author” which 
had persisted “till his name appear’d in a title page with Roman ter- 
mination”. Although Toland had worked through his commonplace 
book (perhaps even returning to his school Latin exercises) neverthe- 
less he had produced learned arguments which would raise “any 
sober reader’s indignation”. ‘The arguments of both dissertations were 
unacceptable: the first, defending the potential virtue of atheists, and 
the second libelling “God’s word”, were both derivative, and predict- 
able fare from such a “Republican Atheist”. Toland, especially in the 
second dissertation where he turned the scriptural account of Moses 
into an “atheistical book”. Despite his attempts to use classical sources 
to comment on scriptural accounts, ‘Toland’s scholarship had let him 
down: his favourite source Strabo, was contradicted by many others 
(including ‘Tacitus, and Dio Cassius). As Parker commented, “whosoever 
knows anything of the history of Genesis and Exodus, will believe Mr 
Toland is properly Mad”. ‘Toland’s work was a “hideous blasphemy” 
only contrived for the “propagation of atheism”.*’ Collectively these 
reviews made a number of similar points. Some of the themes were 
literary: so, Toland’s claims to learning were disputed and his reliance 
on other thinkers (most notably Bayle and Spinoza) was underscored. 
In conceptual terms, all agreed, the nub of his argument was shaped 
by a deliberate confusion of the languages of superstition and religion: 
this linguistic ambiguity allowed him to develop both a criticism of 
organised religion in the past and the present. 


Conclusion 


But what did it mean to read Bayle in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Certainly the evidence from the ownership of the many editions 
and copies of his books suggests many people were engaged in doing so. 
Some English readers were profoundly hostile to Bayle’s works—indeed, 
there was a brief attempt to prevent the first English translation of the 


The History of the Works of the Learned XI (1709), pp. 312-314; p. 530, reviewing 
Jacob Faye’s Defensio Religionis [...] contra duas dissertations Joh. Toland, Utrecht 1709. 
°° Censura Temporum (1709), pp. 547, 553, 557, 560-562, 564, 566. 
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Dictionary, for as one correspondent of the High Church ‘Tory, Thomas 
Hearne complained—‘*You know I suppose its character for which it is 
damm’d in Fr. Viz. that there is never a lascivious verse in all ye poets 
not never a sceptical notions in ye Father or Philosophers but he has 
raked together”! The more common reaction, especially amongst 
Whig circles after 1689, was a profound approval. Powerful figures like 
John Somers attempted to entice Bayle into dedicating the Dictionary to 
him—as he explained “if Mr Bayle would accept of his patronage for his 
Dictionary, he had 150 guineas at his service” Charles Talbot, Duke 
of Shewsbury trumped this offer with 1200 guineas for a dedication. 
Indeed Whig nobles and aristocrats queued up for the honour of being 
associated with the dictionary.” The most obvious example of this is 
the close personal relationship between Shaftesbury and Bayle—while 
it is clear that in their writings they may have shared a common disgust 
with the dangers of superstition and priestcraft, they also had funda- 
mental disagreements about core philosophical matters. Shaftesbury, no 
doubt articulated the opinions of many of his circle, when (in writing 
lamenting Bayle’s death) he insisted that despite doubts about Bayle’s 
faith “that whatever he might be in speculation, he was in practice 
one of the best Christians, and almost the only man I ever knew who, 
professing philosophy, lived truly as a philosopher, with that innocence, 
virtue, temperance, humility, and contempt of the world and interest 
which might be called exemplary””* Shaftesbury’s account of the nature 
of his friendship with Bayle is significant for our understanding of 
the nature of intellectual exchange and conversation in the period—it 
will also allow an insight into how the influence, or afterlife, of Bayle’s 
writings on the English context might be characterised. 

As Shaftesbury explained to Jacques Basnage, he and Bayle, while 
respecting each other’s commitments, had “continual difference in opin- 
ons" 27 Contrary to expectation these “constant disputes [...] served to 
improve our friendship”. ‘The “improving conversation” was key—and 
Shaftesbury stressed that this was—“improving in every respect”. As he 


5! O.H. Selles, “The English Translations of Bayle’s Dictionnaires”, in: J. Hesler and 
A. McKenna (eds), La Vie intellectuelle aux refuge Huguenot, Paris 2002, pp. 63-96, p. 63. 

5 W. Sachse, Lord Somers. A Political Portrait, Manchester 1975, p. 204; See J. Oldmixon, 
Memoirs of the life of John Lord Somers, London 1717, pp. 48-49. 

% Courtines, Bayle’s Relations with England p. 137. 

5 B. Rand, The Life, Unpublished Letters and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Bristol reprint, 1995, pp. 385-386. 

5 Ibid., pp. 373-374. 
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characterised it, the nature of their friendship and intellectual exchange 
was to debate and argue about any principle: “thorough scrutiny” and 
sceptical debate was fundamental. As Shaftesbury explained, “whatever 
opinion of mine stood not the test of his piercing reason, I learned by 
degrees either to discard as frivolous, or not to rely on with that boldness 
as before; but that which bore the trial I prized as purest gold”. The 
point here was that the exchange of opinion, kept with in the bounds 
of “decency” ensured that personal convictions and public discourse 
was reasonable. If such philosophical exchange was to be regarded as 
“injurious to religion or mankind, and be accordingly banished from 
the world, I can foresee nothing but darkness and ignorance that must 
follow”. The “learned work” was beholden to this project of intellec- 
tual debate—as Shaftesbury noted, even the process of refuting Bayle’s 
opinions meant that the arguments of his opponents were stronger. As 
he concluded, “What injury such a one could do the world by such a 
search of truth with so much moderation, disinterestedness, integrity 
and innocency of life I know not”. 

In an earlier letter to Jean Le Clerc, one of Bayle’s antagonists, 
Shaftesbury had made a more systemic defence of the sort of commit- 
ment to a “liberty of thought” reified in the pages of Bayle’s writing. * 
There were “inconveniences” of such freedoms, “a sort of libertinism 
in philosophy, which we must bear with”. As he remarked, similar 
complaints were made against the principles of Protestantism “at the 
beginning of the reformation”. Just as this protestant liberty produced 
a number of “blasphemous enthusiasts and real fanatics” Shaftesbury 
was confident that “we have few or none very dangerous remaining”, 
so too in his time with modern liberty of thought which produced few 
“atheists, or such as favour those hypotheses in philosophy”, indeed 
“their manner and phrase is both modester and more polite, and as 
such less dangerous”. While profane mocking and scurrilous language 
might call for regulation, the demands of “fair dispute” suggested that 
the magistrate should be excluded from intervention: truth and the 
cause of “theism” needed no such defence. As he concluded in both 
religion and philosophy it is a “kind of cowardice and mistrust of our 
cause to call for other help, or do anything which looks like a beginning 
of delwering over to the secular arm”. 


% Thid., pp. 353-354. 
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Shaftesbury set the tone for the reception of Bayle’s thought amongst 
early Enlightenment circles in England—the 1710 edition of the Dic- 
tionary was published with a Royal Imprimatur reinforcing its Whig 
reputation. Even more so, the 1734 edition (especially as manifest in 
the dedication to the Prime Minister Robert Walpole) reinforced this 
tradition of civic enlightenment. In this view the publication of the 
Dictionary served the “noble end of government” which was the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding and the “honour and improvement of 
human nature”. Those who practised “different politics” by “cramping 
the human soul, possessing it with false awe, and debasing it through 
Darkness and ignorance” were not true magistrates. Dissemination of 
“true and extensive knowledge” was fundamental to the “peace of 
society”— “false knowledge” and ignorance because capable of raising 
groundless fears and seditious acts of rage compromised politics. As the 
dedication explained, and it is a good concluding remark to summarise 
Bayle and the ambitions of the English enlightenment,—“‘it is a true 
observation that it is an easy work to govern wise men; but to govern 
Fools or Madmen, is a continual slavery”. 


THE PRESENCE OF BAYLE IN THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 


Wiep van Bunge 


Exactly half a century ago Paul Dibon hosted the first Rotterdam Bayle 
conference, at which occasion Cornelia Thijssen-Schoute, who two years 
previously had finally published her celebrated Nederlands cartesianisme, 
for the first time addressed the issue of Bayle’s presence in the Dutch 
Enlightenment. Her conclusions were largely negative. But much as I 
admire her scholarship, her opening sentence on the matter conveyed 
an approach that could hardly have led to any other result, since she 
felt “le peuple néerlandais n’a pas de dispositions particulières pour 
la philosophie”. Moreover, she was looking mainly for “influence”, 
preferably evident from overt tokens of agreement with Bayle. Without 
having recourse to any particular insight into the natural “disposition” 
of “the Dutch people”, I shall rather be concerned with traces of 
Bayle’s presence tout-court, and easy as it may seem to argue that Bayle 
was at most a minor figure in the Dutch Enlightenment, we shall see 
that on close inspection most of the evidence pointing to Bayle hav- 
ing remained a foreigner to the Dutch Republic and its cultural and 
intellectual development during the Enlightenment evaporates. In fact, 
unless I’m seriously mistaken, he remained a considerable figure in the 
Netherlands during the eighteenth century. But first, let's assume that 
he was not. 


Bayle among the Dutch 


To begin with there are, of course, plenty of well known quotes to 
be assembled from Bayle’s correspondence covering his first few years 
as resident of Rotterdam, which reveal his despair over such obvious 
drawbacks of Holland as its cuisine—he was especially disgusted by 
the ubiquitous stamppot and much relieved when he found, in 1684, a 


! C.L. Thijssen-Schoute, “La diffusion européenne des idées de Bayle”, in: P. Dibon 
(ed), Pierre Bayle, le philosophe de Rotterdam, Amsterdam 1959, pp. 150-195, p. 154. 
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place where decent, French food was being served*— and its weather. 
In the Spring of 1683, for instance, he writes to his father, telling him 
of the disastrous winter he had just gone through. Not that it had been 
particularly cold, “nous n’avons point vu de glace avant le mois fevrier”, 
but the storms had been frightful, and several dikes in Zeeland had col- 
lapsed: “jamais l’état n’a été plus près de sa ruine que le 26 de janvier 
dernier; peu s’en falut que la mer ne l’abymat entierement”.’ Echoes 
of this uneasiness can be traced, I surmise, in his polite but definite 
refusal, in 1684, to take a chair at the University of Franeker, in far 
away Friesland.* On the other hand, Bayle soon came to realize that 
the meteorological conditions during the early 1680s were exceptional 
even for the Netherlands, and one way or another he seems to have 
grown accustomed to living in Northern Europe. 

Second, Hans Bots has pointed out how at times Bayle suffered under 
his duties as professor at the recently established Illustrious School of 
Rotterdam. Although he only taught three hours a week, he was sup- 
posed to hold his lectures in Latin, and as a rule his audience consisted 
of only a handful of students, who were destined to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps and pursue commercial careers. Even worse: he had 
so little students that no extra income was to be expected from giving 
private lessons. Bots quotes a letter from 1683, addressed to Jacob, in 
which Bayle paints a nasty picture of the Dutch obsession with money 
and the resulting lack of intellectual curiosity: 


le Démon de l’argent qui règne en ce pais, ait poussé toute la jeunesse 
vers la commerce, (soit que la nouveauté nous manquant, on ne soit plus 
tenté d’aucune curiosité, soit que les gens du pais frappés d’envie contre 
des étrangers détournent les jeunes gens de notre discipline, afin de faire 
tomber l’école illustre de Rotterdam, soit que notre étoile nous ait cloués 
sans remission, ni changement a un état trés-mediocre.)° 


? H. Bots, De Fransman Pierre Bayle en Nederland. Over een problematische verhouding en de 
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Bayle’s complaints regarding the stinginess of the Dutch are borne out 
by his meagre income, consisting of only 500 guilders a year. But then 
again, Bayle had no family to support and regular university profes- 
sors often earned only slightly more— only very famous scholars were 
paid significantly better: at Leiden, in 1690, the distinguished scholar 
Jacob Perizonius was put on the payroll for 1700 guilders a year, a few 
years later the celebrated physician Bernardus Albinus was offered an 
annual 2500 guilders. And we all know how well Bayle was taken care 
of by the Paets family and by his publisher Reinier Leers once he was 
fired in 1693. Hubert Bost in his recent biography also emphasises 
that in the end, Bayle came to appreciate the opportunities the Dutch 
Republic and Rotterdam in particular provided.’ Occasionally Bayle 
could even bring himself, albeit also for political reasons, to making it 
look as if Rotterdam had much to offer—the article on the city in the 
Dictionaire is full of praise, as is of course the section on Rotterdam and 
its greatest son, Erasmus, in the first announcement of the Dictionazre 
of 1692: how happy, Bayle mused, Erasmus would have been about 
the establishment on 5 December 1681 of a proper Illustrious School 
in his native city, a school moreover that even appointed a Professor 
of Philosophy and History!® 

Third, Bayle never took the trouble to learn Dutch, at a time when an 
increasing number of philosophical and theological disputes were held 
in the vernacular. As a consequence he had to watch from the sidelines 
when for instance the Dutch writings of Balthasar Bekker and Frederik 
van Leenhoff caused furious rows among the natives.’ Conversely, dur- 
ing his lifetime only a single text by Bayle was translated into Dutch. 
In 1698 Francois Halma in Utrecht issued his translation of Bayle’s 
Spinoza-article from the Dictionaire, entitled Het leven van B. de Spinoza. 
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As a matter of fact, the two booklets that have recently appeared in 
the Netherlands, a selection from the Lettre sur la cométe and, again, the 
Spinoza-article, were only the second and third Dutch translations ever 
made of works by Bayle.!! So it would seem that the more recent doubts 
regarding Bayle’s relevance to the Dutch Enlightenment expressed by 
Wijnand Mijnhardt were justified. Mijnhardt has argued that the first 
generation of Huguenots, including Bayle, used the Republic above all 
as “a sanctuary, an employer, or a printshop.”!! According to Mijnhardt, 
the theologico-political issues that were pivotal to Jurieu, Bayle, Basnage, 
Jaquelot, and Le Clerc, did not really concern the Dutch either: 


Major Dutch intellectuals, moving in the same unorthodox circles as the 
literati, were hardly receptive to the ideas of the early Enlightenment 
that were circulating in the international Huguenot exile community. In 
their view, the Dutch had already reached a perfect compromise to the 
central problems discussed in this milieu, such as the roles of church, 
state, and tolerance.” 


Then again, Bart Leeuwenburgh has done some interesting work on 
early eighteenth-century private book collections in the Dutch Republic, 
which led him to the conclusion that from 1700 to 1720 on average 
about a third of Dutch book sales catalogues mentions at least one Bayle 
title.'’ What is more, Bayle’s exclusive use of French can hardly be seen 
as indicative of a barrier between him and his potential Dutch audi- 
ence, for the simple reason that educated Dutchmen read, spoke, and 
often wrote French quite well.'* The attention recently paid by Dutch 
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eighteenth-century specialists to growing uneasiness about the use of 
French by the elites and the perceived connection to the lack of moral 
rigour of the Dutch nation during the age of decline does not change 
the fact that several of the most interesting Dutch authors of the time, 
including Elie Luzac, Isaac de Pinto, Belle van Zuylen (aka Isabel de 
Charrière), and Frans Hemsterhuis all published almost exclusively in 
French, and that during the eighteenth century the Republic continued 
to serve as a host to countless foreign, often French-speaking academ- 
ics and others scholars who settled here for good. To give just one, 
particularly relevant example, Prosper Marchand fled from France and 
arrived in the Netherlands in 1709 at the age of 31. Perceived by his 
contemporaries as Bayle’s natural “successor”, he never left the country 
and died peacefully at The Hague at the happy age of 78.5 


Van Efjen and Mandeville 


Justus van Effen’s Hollandsche Spectator, a journal whose 360 issues ap- 
peared from 1731 to 1735, is often quoted as testimony of eighteenth- 
century anxiety about the loss of such national virtues as modesty, 
sobriety, and the willingness to work hard. But as I have tried to show 
elsewhere, this has resulted in a biased reading of Van Effen, which 
is the more to be regretted since Van Effen has been turned into the 
quintessential early Enlightenment Dutchman. The fact is that Van 
Effen, before he began to write in Dutch, had risen to fame as the author 
of such journals as Le Misanthrope, a journal that ran in 89 issues from 
1711 to 1712, La Bagatelle, which appeared twice a week from 1718 to 
1719, and the Nouveau Spectateur Frangois, a journal he published from 
1724 to 1726.15 An author, moreover, who was not at all as moderate 
as his later Hollandsche Spectator would seem to suggest, and who had a 
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particular fascination for Bayle.’ Although Van Effen in Le Misanthrope 
denied the possibility of virtuous atheism, in the same journal as well 
as in La Bagatelle, he praised Bayle explicitly for his “incomparable” 
contribution to the fight against intolerance and “l’orgueil de certaines 
theologiens qui fondent leurs decisions sur des principes abstrus, dont 
il n’ont point d’idee”. Unfortunately, Van Effen continued, Bayle ended 
up defending “Pyrrhonism”.'* 

In the 360 separate issues of De Hollandsche Spectator, Bayle is men- 
tioned repeatedly. In no. 247 Van Effen delivered a plea for toleration 
that, as Van Effen admitted freely, looked very Baylean, based as it was 
on the premises that it is unreasonable to condemn error as such since 
erring can never be sinful and that Scripture also separates errors from 
crimes. As a consequence, Van Effen argued, unconditional religious 
toleration is only reasonable!” Faced with the charge that the French- 
man, whose views on toleration Van Effen endorsed, had actually been 
an atheist, Van Effen argued that nonetheless, his views on toleration 
were perfectly in accordance with the Protestant tradition. In short, one 
did not have to be an atheist to admire Bayle’s Commentaire. (Suppose, 
Van Effen continued, that Spinoza can be shown to have demonstrated 
that true piety cannot exist without sincerity, would this turn this truth 
into a “Spinozan” insight? Of course not. Even if Spinoza had actually 
proved the truth of a properly Christian doctrine, this doctrine remained 
part of Christianity just the same.””) He agreed that Bayle ended up 
a Pyrrhonist, who “hated” all religion, but Bayle’s early writings, Van 
Effen added, were absolutely brilliant: just read his Critique générale de 
PHistoire du calvinisme de M. Maimbourg of 1682!?' 
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Van Effen also made a name for himself as translator, and one of 
his translations concerned Mandeville’s Free Thoughts on Religion (1720), 
which he rendered into French in 1722, and Bernard Mandeville’s 
dependence on Bayle is a well-established fact, although we still are 
not sure whether this London physician and philosopher and poet, 
who was born and raised in Rotterdam and had been a pupil of the 
Illustrious School, actually attended Bayle’s classes.” Mandeville’s Free 
Thoughts, however, are particularly clear about his formative influences, 
especially in an age that held pretty fluid notions concerning “copyright” 
and “plagiarism”: 


Those who are vers’d in books will soon discover, that I have made great 
use of Monsieur Baile without mentioning him [...] I imagin’d, that it 
would be unpleasant, if not disgustful, to see the same name so often 
repeated in the notes.” 


Indeed, in the Free Thoughts some 70 references to Bayle have now 
been identified. Mandeville’s more famous Fable of the Bees (1706) is 
equally infused with Baylean notions, borrowed from the Pensées diverses: 
not unlike his great predecessor, Mandeville continued piling up fur- 
ther “remarks” on the original text, and in these elaborations Bayle’s 
assumption of the possibility of a society made up of virtuous atheists 
inspired Mandeville to drawing his notorious conclusion that a society 
of perfect Christians is actually doomed to failure. In both the Fable of 
the Bees and the Free Thoughts Mandeville emphasised, quoting Bayle, 
man’s tendency to follow his passions rather than his principles, his 
instincts instead of reason. And needless to add, Mandeville’s arguments 
in favour of toleration and against the political ambitions of the clergy 
were equally informed by the Commentaire philosophique and Bayle’s insis- 
tence on the disastrous lust for power of overambitious popes, bishops 


"7 B. Leeuwenburgh, Le Philosophe de Rotterdam. De vroege receptie van Pierre Bayle in de 
Nederlandse Republiek, 1681-1706, MA-Thesis, Erasmus University Rotterdam 2001; 
M.E. Scribano, “La presenza di Bayle nell’opere di Bernard Mandeville”, in: Giornale 
critico della filosofia italiana 60 (1980), pp. 186-220; E.D. James, “Faith, Sincerity and 
Morality: Mandeville and Bayle”, in: I. Primer (ed), Mandeville Studies. New Explorations 
in the Art and Thought of Dr Bernard Mandeville (1670-1733), The Hague 1975, pp. 
43-65; P. Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle et la lutte philosophique au XVIII’ siècle, Paris 1971, 
pp. 220-227. 

"7 B. Mandeville, Free Thoughts on Religion, the Church, and National Happiness, London 
1729, orig. ed 1720, pp. xix and xxi. 

4 James, “Faith, Sincerity and Morality”, p. 45. 
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and Protestant ministers, such as “Peter Jurieu” as Mandeville called 
him, who in France had “cry’d out for toleration”, but who 


as soon as he was establish’d in a great city of Holland, openly preach’d 
and excited the civil power to persecution with great violence, not only 
against the Socinzans, but likewise the Arminians, or as they call themselves, 
Remonstrants, which latter are very numerous in that place.” 


The Dutch Refuge 


This brings us back to the Dutch Refuge, which much as it may have 
been concerned about French internal politics and much as its members 
fought each other, was Dutch and in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury gradually blended with its indigenous surroundings. Bayle, Jurieu, 
Basnage, Leclerc, Jaquelot, and all the other protestant refugees living 
and working in the Netherlands may have hoped to return one day to 
their native lands, but they never would and the Dutch Refuge gradu- 
ally came to terms with this fact. Bayle’s correspondence from the early 
1680s onwards clearly shows him in constant contact with all sorts of 
Dutch colleagues, helping him with the composition of the Nouvelles de 
la République des Lettres and the compilation of his Dictionaire. He inspired 
Dutchmen such as Pieter Rabus and David van Hoogstraten to launch 
their Boekzaal van Europe and the 10-volume Het groot algemeen, historisch, 
geographisch, genealogisch en oordeelkundig woordenboek (1725-1733).% Let us 
not forget either that Bayle despite his reclusive lifestyle, seems to have 
thoroughly enjoyed himself at Benjamin Furly’s “club”, The Lantern at 


5 Mandeville, Free Thoughts, pp. 261-262. On Mandeville’s Rotterdam background, 
see R. Dekker, “‘Private Vices, Public Benefits’ Revisited. The Dutch Background of 
Bernard Mandeville”, in: History of European Ideas 14 (1992), pp. 481-498. 

2 M. Wielema, Filosofen aan de Maas. Kroniek van vijfhonderd jaar wijsgerig denken in Rot- 
terdam, Rotterdam 1991, Chapter 3; H. Bost, Un ‘intellectuel? avant la lettre. Le journaliste 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam-Maarssen 1994; H.H.M. van Lieshout, The Making 
of the Dictionaire Historique et critique by Pierre Bayle (1647-1750), Amsterdam-Maarssen 
2001; S. Stegeman, Patronage and Service in the Republic of Letters. The Network of Theodorus 
Janssonius van Almeloveen (1657-1712), Amsterdam-Utrecht 2005; JJ.VM. de Vet, Pieter 
Rabus (1660-1702). Een wegbereider van de Noord-Nederlandse Verlichting, Amsterdam 1980; 
GJ. Rutten, De archimedische punten van de taalbeschouwing David van Hoogstraten (1658-1724) 
en de vroegmoderne taalkunde, Nijmegen 2006. Still valuable: C. Serrurier, Pierre Bayle en 
Hollande, Lausanne 1912. 
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the Scheepmakershaven, the same street where Bayle found lodgings from 
1688 to1701.? 

Perhaps Mijnhardt was right in that there may have been little to 
be found in Bayle that could be put to use in the increasingly inward 
looking analyses of Dutch decline that came to dominate Dutch 
Enlightenment discourse, but reducing the Dutch Enlightenment to 
the way in which Dutchmen tried to cope with the diminishing vigour 
and allure of their home country seems questionable if only because 
the resulting predominance of this cultural, essentially literary and 
political approach towards the eighteenth-century Dutch Republic has 
virtually ignored the history of philosophy and science in the Dutch 
Enlightenment. Research carried out in this tradition by cultural and 
literary historians, is mainly concerned with the question how the 
Enlightenment was used by Dutchmen in their attempt to redefine the 
particular country they inhabited. 

Some of the recent dissertations to have come out of this research 
touch upon issues related to intellectual history, most notably changing 
attitudes among the enlightened middle to upper middle classes towards 
education, the passions, and the need to redefine political participation 
and the cultivation of civic virtues.” This highly specific line of research 
has also yielded a wealth of information regarding the cultural infra- 
structure of the Republic in its dying decades, and, most importantly, 
it has finally resulted in two major and authoritative interpretations of 
the Dutch Enlightenment: Joost Kloek and Wijnand Mijnhardt’s 1800: 
Blueprints for a Society and Niek van Sas’s De metamorfose van Nederland.” 
Exemplary for Dutch Enlightenment research of the past few decades, 
both books concentrate on the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and more in particular on the revolutionary epoch of the 1780s, its 


7 L, Simonutti, “Bayle et ses amis: Paets, Shaftesbury, Furly et le ‘club de la Lan- 
terne’”, in: A. McKenna and G. Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres, 
Paris 2004, pp. 61-78. 

2 See, for instance, W.W. Mijnhardt, Zot heil van °t menschdom. Culturele genootschappen 
in Nederland, 1780-1815, Amsterdam 1988; C RE Singeling, Gezellige schrijvers. Aspecten 
van letterkundige genootschappelykheid in Nederland, 1750-1800, Amsterdam 1991; D. Stur- 
kenboom, Spectators van hartstocht. Sekse en emotionele cultuur in de achttiende eeuw, Hilversum 
1998; M. de Vries, Beschaven! Letterkundige genootschappen in Nederland, 1750-1800, Nijmegen 
2001; W. Los, Opvoeding tot mens en burger. Pedagogiek als Cultuurkritiek in Nederland in de 18 
eeuw, Hilversum 2005. 

2 J. Kloek and W. Mijnhardt, 1800: Blueprints for a Society, Dordrecht-New York 2004; 
N.C.E van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland. Van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750-1900, 
Amsterdam 2004. 
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cultural backgrounds and its contribution to the emerging Kingdom of 
the Netherlands of the early nineteenth century. Its sources are in the 
vernacular, its object is essentially the enlightened, sociable burger.” 

But the historiography of eighteenth-century philosophy and sci- 
ence in the Netherlands has hardly profited from this development: 
neither Kloek and Mijnhardt nor Van Sas consider Philosophy to 
be an important contributing factor in the late eighteenth-century 
modernisation of the Netherlands. It should be added that they had 
little reason to do so, for while the few studies currently available on 
Dutch eighteenth-century science bear mainly on such technological 
disciplines as the art of seamanship, the production of instruments, 
and astronom nothing even approaching a History of Philosophy 
in the Dutch Enlightenment can be consulted, with the exception of 
our own Dictionary of Seventeenth and Eïghteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 
which is of course inevitably fragmentary, while Henri Krop’s recent 
contribution to Veberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, by its 
very format, is restricted to a largely descriptive account of what Dutch 
eighteenth-century philosophers produced.” To give you some idea of 
how much still remains to be done, in particular the reception of the 
major Enlightenment philosophers has so far hardly been dealt with, 
on the Dutch reception of Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, Diderot, and 
Lessing, to name just the most obvious examples, we are still largely 
in the dark. 


8° J. Kloek and W. Mijnhardt, “De verlichte burger”, in: Joost Kloek and Karin 
Tilman (eds), Burger. Een geschiedenis van het begrip ‘burger’ in de Nederlanden van de Mid- 
deleeuwen tot de 21°" eeuw, Amsterdam 2002, pp. 155-171. See also R. Aerts and H. te 
Velde (eds), De styl van de burger Over Nederlandse burgerlijke cultuur vanaf de Middeleeuwen, 
Kampen 1998. 

3! C.A. Davids, Zeewezen en zeewetenschap. De wetenschap en de ontwikkeling van de naviga- 
tietechniek in Nederland tussen 1585 en 1815, Amsterdam-Dieren 1985; H. J. Zuidervaart, 
Van ‘Konstgenoten’ en hemelse fenomenen. Nederlandse sterrenkunde in de achttiende eeuw, Rot- 
terdam 1999; K. van Berkel, A. van Helden and L. Palm (eds), A History of Science in 
the Netherlands, Leiden 1999. See also P. de Clerq, At the Sign of the Oriental Lamp. The 
Musschenbroek Workshop in Leiden, 1660-1750, Rotterdam 1997. 

% H. Krop, “Niederlande”, in: H. Holzhey and V. Mudroch (eds), Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts. Band I: Grossbritannien und Nord- 
amerika, Niederlande, Basel 2004, pp. 1075-1230; W. van Bunge c.a. (eds), The Dictionary 
of Seventeenth and Exghteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 2 vols, Bristol 2003. 
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A Sceptical Crisis in the Dutch Republic? 


As far as Bayle is concerned, there are besides his obvious presence in 
Mandeville and Van Effen at least four other, pivotal issues in Dutch 
eighteenth-century philosophy, in which he seems to have played a 
significant role, for Bayle not only continued to be discussed in the 
context of the debate on toleration and in eighteenth-century natural 
law-theory as well as in what today is called theory of knowledge, 
indications are that he also played a remarkable part in a very public 
debate that raged in the Republic as late as the 1760s. 

Bayle’s continuing impact on the Dutch toleration debate is evident 
not only from Justus van Effen’s comments, but also from the famous 
oration Gerard Noodt held as rector magnificus of Leiden University 
in 1706.” This address on the freedom of religion, entitled De religione 
ab imperio jure gentium libera, was translated into French, English and 
Dutch within two years, and re-edited many times throughout the 
eighteenth century. One of the reasons Noodt’s argument in favour of 
the absolute freedom of religion from government interference made 
such an impact was of course the reputation of its author. Noodt was 
a very distinguished professor of law, and as rector he represented the 
largest and most important university of the Netherlands. According 
to at least one account of the occasion, Noodt was fully aware that his 
lecture would cause quite a stir, for he appears to have been extremely 
nervous upon climbing the rostrum, trembling and pausing, fiddling 
with his papers, to the extent that his colleague Perizonius felt academic 
decorum had been breached.** 

Noodt’s most important translator was Jean Barbeyrac, who at the 
time still held a post in Berlin, but who had completed his translation 
by the end of 1706 and had it published in Amsterdam the following 
year.” In 1717, the year in which Barbeyrac was appointed professor 


"7 G.CJJ. van den Bergh, The Life and Work of Gerard Noodt (1647-1725). Dutch Legal 
Scholarship between Humanism and Enlightenment, Oxford 1988, pp. 224-238; J. van Eijnat- 
ten, “Gerard Noodt’s Standing in the Eighteenth-Century Dutch Debates on Religious 
Freedom”, in: Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 79 (1999), pp. 74-98 and Liberty 
and Concord in the United Provinces. Religious Toleration and the Public in the Exghteenth-Century 
Netherlands, Leiden 2003, pp. 25 1E 

3t Van den Bergh, The Life and Work of Gerard Noodt, p. 232. 

3 Du pouvoir des souverains; et la liberté de conscience. En deux discours, traduits du Latin de 
Mr Noodt, professeur en droit dans l’université de Leide. Par Jean Barbeyrac, Amsterdam 1707. 
See on Barbeyrac: J. Moore, “Natural Law and the Pyrrhonian Controversy”, in: 
P. Jones (ed), Philosophy and Science in the Scottish Enlightenment, Edinburgh 1988, pp. 20-38; 
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of law at Groningen University, a second, enlarged edition appeared, 
but the most interesting edition was the third one, issued in 1731, again 
in Amsterdam, as part of his two-volume Receuil de discours sur diverses 
matieres importantes. For it was to this edition that Barbeyrac added his 
elaborate notes, which were to play a major role in the European 
reception of Noodt’s views, which, as Barbeyrac sought to demonstrate, 
were heavily dependent on a host of previous attempts to argue for 
toleration, including Locke’s Epistola de tolerantia, but in particular Bayle’s 
Commentaire philosophique: Barbeyrac uncovered 11 crucial references to 
Bayle. In particular the way in which Noodt had argued from natural 
law that man has an inalienable right to err (just as the public authori- 
ties lack the right to enforce religious convictions) turned this Leiden 
lecture into a clear testimony to Bayle’s continuing impact on Dutch 
toleration discourse. Apparently, Barbeyrac’s annotation became itself 
a source of dispute, for precisely the references to Bayle were subse- 
quently removed from the 1734-reissue of Barbeyrac’s translation, but 
re-installed in a further edition that appeared in 1774. 

The obvious uneasiness in some quarters concerning Bayle’s contribu- 
tion to the debate reflected Barbeyrac’s own inhibitions vis-a-vis Bayle, 
whose “Pyrrhonism” he violently attacked in his attempt to demonstrate 
the rational foundations of natural law. More or less echoing Grotius’s 
attack on Carneades,” Barbeyrac felt it necessary to dispel Bayle’s Pyr- 
rhonism that he considered to be even more dangerous than Spinoza’s 
atheism. Arguing from the Lockean assumption that moral ideas are 
mixed modes, produced by the mind itself, he tried to find a basis for 
moral principles impervious to Bayle’s insistence that owing to human 
frailty moral precepts are beyond the reach of human rationality. 
However, as Pierre Rétat noted already, Barbeyrac’s attempt to counter 
Bayle’s Pyrrhonism left him with a problem rather than with a solution, 
for he arrived at a largely secularised moral philosophy in which the 


T. Hochstrasser, “Conscience and Reason: The Natural Law Theory of Jean Barbeyrac”, 
in: Historical Journal 36 (1993), pp. 289-308 and “The Claims of Conscience: Natural 
Law Theory, Obligation, and Resistance in the Huguenot Diaspora”, in: J.C. Laursen 
(ed), New Essays on the Political Thought of the Huguenots of the Refuge, Leiden 1995, pp. 
15-51; S. Zurbuchen, Naturrecht und natürliche Religion. Zur Geschichte des Toleranzproblems 
von Samuel Pufendorf bis Jean-Jacques Rouseau, Würzburg 1991. 

3 Compare J. ter Beek and I. Tirion (eds), Verzameling van eenige verhandelingen over de 
verdraagzaamheid en vryheid van godsdienst, Amsterdam 1734 to (A. van der Meersch), De 
vryheid van godsdienst in de burgerlijke maatschappij betoogd en verdedigd, Amsterdam 1774. 

57 R. Tuck, Philosophy and Government, 1572-1651, Cambridge 1993, Chapter 5. 
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quest for moral certainty led him to a theory in which neither God nor 
his revelation had a clear role to play. As ‘Timothy Hochstrasser put 
it, commenting on Barbeyrac’s natural law theory that was built upon 
his assault on Bayle: “Although God is a member of the community 
of rational beings, his membership seems more honorary than active, 
since all morality can be devised by man without the necessity for his 
intervention or approval 

While Barbeyrac’s onslaught on Bayle has to be reconstructed from 
a wide variety of passages contained in his scholarly editions of other 
authors’ texts, his close colleague Jean-Pierre de Crousaz dedicated his 
most famous publication exclusively to the destruction of Pyrrhonism 
in general and Bayle’s unsavoury part in its dissemination in particular. 
But while Barbeyrac stayed in office at Groningen for three decades, De 
Crousaz who owed the Groningen chair of philosophy and mathemat- 
ics that he took in 1724 to Barbeyrac’s efforts on his behalf, left the 
university after 18 unhappy months full of hilarious incidents, which 
finally resulted in a break with his former friend. Crousaz’s Examen du 
Pyrrhonisme ancien et moderne was started in 1720, completed in 1729 and 
published in The Hague in 1733. Although this massive volume pur- 
ports to attack the entire history of scepticism, Pierre Rétat has rightly 
observed that it was actually Bayle who served as “Punique obsession 
autour de laquelle tout s’organise.”® It is clear why De Crousaz was 
obsessed by Bayle: according to the former Groningen professor, Bayle’s 
scepticism was not at all designed to lead to fideism, on the contrary, it 
secretly sought to destroy rather than to prepare, let alone defend faith. 
This classical criticism of Bayle’s Pyrrhonism, echoing earlier objections 
raised in the Dutch Refuge by Jurieu, Jaquelot and Le Clerc, was fuelled 
by a particular sensitivity towards the many ‘obscenities’ contained in 
the Dictionaire, and was underpinned by a further attempt to deliver an 
essentially Lockean defense of “right reason” and “common sense”: 
Nature, or so De Crousaz would have it, resists Pyrrhonism, for no one 
can lwe like a sceptic. Hence a Pyrrhonist is by definiton a liar. 

Somehow De Crousaz in writing his Examen had clearly lost control, 
for although he claimed that he was not concerned with Bayle’s per- 
sonal qualities, his analysis of Bayle’s writings is preceded by some 40 


38 Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, pp. 39-43; Hochstrasser, “Conscience and Reason”, 
p. 299. 
3 Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 155. 
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lengthy pages “Où l’on réfléchit sur le caractère de Mr. Bayle”.® Indeed, 
Pyrrhonism, in De Crousaz’s eyes, is not so much a school of thought 
as a mental disease. The utterly chaotic composition of the Examen du 
Pyrrhonisme, which stood in stark contrast to the clarity that characterised 
for instance his Logicae compendium of 1725, also became a source of 
embarrassment even to De Crousaz’s supporters, and his “refutation” of 
Bayle was finally, as Richard Popkin pointed out, slaughtered by David 
Hume’s insistence on the need to distinguish between the psychologi- 
cal and the philosophical impact of scepticism," although Dutch late 
eighteenth-century philosophers do not seem to have been particularly 
impressed by Hume: Bernard Nieuhoff, for instance, as late as 1775 
happily quoted the Examen in his rebuttal of Bayle and Hume.” 
Probably the most distinguished early eighteenth-century Dutch 
philosopher to take up arms against Bayle’s sceptical challenge was 
the lawyer Willem Jacob ’s Gravesande, an old acquaintance of De 
Crousaz and a close friend of Van Effen, together with whom he was 
part of the editorial equipe of the Journal littéraire de la Haye.” In his 
early days, just after the turn of the century, ’s Gravesande was part of 
a radical coterie in ‘The Hague that produced such provocative satires 
as Thyaseul de Saint-Hyacinthe’s Le Chef d’oeuvre d’un inconnu (1714), 
which even Voltaire erroneously attributed to ’s Gravesande.** Indeed, 
this informal society, first brought to ight by Margaret Jacob, may 
also give pause to draw attention to the remarkable influence Bayle’s 
Dictionare exterted as a Fundgrube of heterodox if not downright theologi- 
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257-294 and “’s Gravesande on Moral Evidence”, in: M.E Fresco, L. Geeraedts and 
K. Hammacher (eds), Frans Hemsterhuis (1721-1790). Quellen, Philosophie und Rezeption, 
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cal analyses, for one of its most adventurous members, Jean-Frédéric 
Bernard was to make abundant use of the Dictionaire in the composi- 
tion of his stunning Cérémonies et coutûmes religieuses de tous les peuples du 
monde. ‘This seven-volume series that Bernard published in Amsterdam 
from 1723 to 1737 together with the engraver Bernard Picart, was 
soon translated into English and Dutch, and has recently come in for 
a lot of scholarly attention. Margaret Jacob has called it “one of the 
first naturalist accounts of the religions of the world”, while Jonathan 
Israel dubs Bernard “a particularly dexterous amplifier of Spinoza and 
Bayle”. They are both absolutely right in that the Cérémonies et coutûmes 
religieuses read as an early attempt at cultural anthropology, offering 
what looks like a non normative account of religion as such, while 
Bernard’s sympathy for Spinozism is evident from his account of the 
life and thought of Spinoza, which he presents under the heading of 
“Deism”. In addition Bernard’s analysis of the varieties of Christianity 
is heavily indebted to Bayle’s scholarship, as Bernard’s many footnotes 
amply illustrate.“ 

To return to ’s Gravesande, however: after a diplomatic trip in 
1715-1716 to London, ’s Gravesande in 1717 was appointed professor 
of Astronomy and Mathematics at Leiden University. Seven years later 
he also succeeded Wolferd Senguerd as professor of Natural Philosophy, 
after which the chairs for Logic and Metaphysics were further heaped 
upon him, leaving him responsible for the entire Leiden curriculum 
of Physics and Philosophy. As will be only too familiar, ’s Gravesande 


5 M.C. Jacob, “Bernard Picart and the Turn Toward Modernity’, in: De Achttiende 
Eeuw (37 (2005), pp. 1-16, p. 10; LL Israel, Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity, 
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Bernard Picarts Tafeln fiir die Cérémonies et Coutumes religieuses de tous les Peuples du Monde, 
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1738, p. 195. For the section on Spinoza and the followers of Pontiaan van Hattem, 
see pp. 313-328. 
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quickly turned into the most influential exponent of Newtonian natural 
philosophy on the Continent, although his relationship with Newton 
and his British disciples, in particular Samuel Clarke, seriously dete- 
riorated following ’s Gravesande’s recognition that Newton’s definition 
of force as the product of mass and velocity (mv) was superseded by 
Leibniz’s, according to which the force of a moving object was the 
product of its mass and the square of its velocity (mv’). Although his 
Utrecht colleague Petrus van Musschenbroek agreed, British Newtonians 
regarded ’s Gravesande’s concession to Leibniz as an act of betrayal 
to their cause.” 

’s Gravesande’s encounter with Bayle may not have been as funda- 
mental to his own work as his involvement with Newton and Locke, he 
did take the sceptical challenge very seriously, and Giambattista Gori 
has every reason to suggest that ’s Gravesande’s reading of ancient Pyr- 
rhonism in particular was shaped profoundly by his reading of Bayle, 
as is evident for instance from his conflation of the Academics with the 
Pyrrhonists. In his Discours sur l'évidence, the Latin original of which 
dated from 1724, ’s Gravesande, not unlike De Crousaz, snubbed that 
no sceptic was able to live according to his Pyrrhonist principles.“ And 
this, or so ’s Gravesande held in his Discours sur la vraie philosophie (Latin 
original: 1734), is especially to be deplored, since it is the original task 
of philosophy to lead to “felicitas”— something no sceptical philosophy 
will ever be able to accomplish.” Again mirroring De Crousaz’s efforts, 
but also returning to a highly specific English tradition, he continued 
to search for philosophical grounds of certainty, which he found in the 
concept of probability.” 

Unfortunately, ’s Gravesande never completed his treatise on what 
according to him was the most important part of Philosophy, that is 
Moral Philosophy. Shortly after his lecture on ‘True Philosophy, he 
returned to epistemology, this time to lay the foundations for a true 


47 Gori, La fondazione dell’esperienza, pp. 114-123; De Clerq, At the Sign of the Oriental 
Lamp, pp. 83-85; Israel, Enlightenment Contested, Chapter 8. 

® Gori, La fondazione dell’esperienza, p. 128. 

* WJ. ’s Gravesande, Oeuvres philosophiques et mathématiques, 2 vols, ed., J.N.S. Allamand, 
Amsterdam 1774, I, pp. 343-344: “Si Pon ne peut rien comprendre, si les sens nous 
trompent, et si la raison nous induit en erreur, pourquoi y avoir recours dans l'usage 
ordinaire de la vie?” 

5 WJ. ’s Gravesande, Discours sur la vraie philosophie, in: Oeuvres, II, pp. 346-366. 

51 H.G. van Leeuwen, The Problem of Certainty in English Thought, 1630-1690, The 
Hague 1970; B. Shapiro, Probability and Certainty in Seventeenth-Century England. A Study of 
the Relationships Between Science, Religion, History, Law and Literature, Princeton 1983. 
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Natural Philosophy as he saw it. In his subsequent Introduction à la 
philosophie that first appeared in 1736, he went considerably further 
than Locke had been prepared to do in his assurance that the veracity 
of Newtonian physics constituted a rebuttal of scepticism. Although 
it could not lay claim to mathematical but only to moral certainty, 
Newtonian natural philosophy was based, ’s Gravesande now argued, 
on moral evidence. And this moral evidence was to be regarded as just 
as persuasive as mathematical evidence, since it rested on a divine 
guarantee, delivered by a providential deity, of the reliability of the 
senses, of testimony and of analogy, the three sources that according 
to him together made for moral certainty.” Kees de Pater has pointed 
to the first occurrence, in the preface to the Physices elementa mathematica 
of 1720 of what he calls ’s Gravesande’s “survival axiom”: “We must 
look upon as true, whatever being denied would destroy civil Society, 
and deprive us of the Means of Living”, which ’s Gravesande deduced 
from the goodness of God (whose existence as an omnipotent and 
benevolent being would be demonstrated in the Discours sur V’évidence).°* 
In his /ntroduction à la Philosophie, ’s Gravesande put it thus: 


L’Etre souverainement bon a accordé une grande abundance de biens 
aux homes, dont il a voulu qu’ils fissent usage, durant leur séjour sur la 
terre; mais, si les Hommes n’avoient point les Sens, il seraient privés des 
commodités que l'usage leur en peut procurer. Par où il paroit, que Dieu 
a donné aux Hommes les Sens, pour s'en servir dans examen de ces 
choses, et par y ajouter foi. La sagesse supreme tomberoit en contradiction 
avec elle-même, si, après avoir accordé tant de biens aux Hommes, et leur 
avoit donné les moyens de les connoître, ces moyens memes induisont en 
erreur ceux à qui ces bienfaits ont été accordés.” 


Aftermath 


So far, we have seen that Bayle, whose continuing pre-eminence in 
the Dutch Refuge is beyond dispute, also continued to be present 


"7 je Gravesande, Oeuvres, IL, pp. 67 

5 WJ. ’s Gravesande, Physices Elementa Mathematica, Experiments confirmata, sive Introductio 
ad Philosophiam Newtonianam, 2 vols., Leiden 1720-1721, not included in the Oeuvres, but 
translated separately: Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophy, confirm’d by Experiments, 
London 1726 and Elémens de Physique démontez mathématiquement et confirmez par des experi- 
ences, Leiden 1746; De Pater, “’s Gravesande on Moral Evidence”, p. 233 and “Willem 
Jacob ’s Gravesande”, pp. 263ff 

5t e Gravesande, Oeuvres II, p. 68. 
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prominently in the discourse on toleration, as well as in such pivotal 
developments as the rise of eighteenth-century natural law theory, in 
Bernard’s highly contentious History of World Religions, and in Con- 
tinental Newtonianism. The fact that in both natural law theory and in 
“Newtonianism” Bayle’s Pyrrhonism served as an intellectual counter- 
point, or “wet-stone” as eighteenth-century Dutchmen would have it, 
does not diminish his “presence” in the slightest. On the contrary, I 
would say, he provoked Barbeyrac and ’s Gravesande into conceiving 
a new philosophical foundationalism. In this dialectical manner he 
even was, I suppose, extremely influential. And despite the efforts of 
these early eighteenth-century philosophers to root morality either in 
natural law or in a probabilistic epistemology, equally able to fight off 
the spectre of Pyrrhonism, Bayle, or at least one of his most reviled 
insights, soon returned to the Dutch public arena. 

As late as the 1760s, the so-called “Socratic War” broke out, follow- 
ing the publication in 1767 in Paris and in Amsterdam of Marmontel’s 
Bélisaire, which was translated into Dutch the following year. Recently, 
this polemic has been more or less rediscovered by Ernestine van 
der Wall and ‘Ton Jongenelen.” Suddenly, many dozens of books and 
pamphlets appeared discussing the highly Baylean issue of whether 
pagans could be considered to achieve genuine virtue as well as the 
more general question of religious toleration. Remarkably, the Dutch 
debate soon centred on the figure of Socrates, and more in particular 
on his sexual preferences. A detailed assessment of Bayle’s presence in 
the Socratic War seems called for, if only on account of Willem Ockers’s 
intervention. This curious member of the radical fringe of the Dutch 
Enlightenment countered the massive polemic that emerged from the 
reformed orthodoxy and which emphasised Socrates’ depraved morals, 
by publishing De Waare Held (The True Hero), a lurid account of the life 
of David.” Immediately, Ockers was accused of promoting atheism with 
the help of Bayle, for all he had done, or so it was argued, was to take 


5 E van der Wall, Socrates in de hemel? Een achttiende-eeuwse polemiek over deugd, verdraag- 
zaamheid en de vaderlandse kerk, Hilversum 2000; T. Jongenelen, “De Socratische Oorlog 
(1768-1769). Een terreinverkenning op de linkerflank van de Nederlandse Verlichting”, 
in: Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland 5 (1994), pp. 77-91; J. Renwick, Marmontel, 
Voltaire and the Bélisaire Affair, Oxford, 1974. On Ockerse, see also P. Spierenburg, Written 
in Blood. Fatal Attraction in Enlightenment Amsterdam, Columbus, Ohio 2004, pp. 124 

°° Paulatinus Philocalus (Willem Ockers), De Waare Held. Lierdicht aan Juforouw Lukretia 
Wilhelmina van Merken. Dichteresse van de David, Amsterdam 1769. 
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the latter’s infamous article on David, which had caused Bayle’s own 
dismissal from the Illustrious School, and put it into verse.” 

It is true that arguably the most original Dutch philosopher of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, Frans Hemsterhuis, a student 
of ’s Gravesande, did not refer to Bayle in any of his published writ- 
ings.” Hemsterhuis, however, hardly ever mentioned modern authors, 
preferring to display his immense knowledge of Antiquity, and this 
“Frisian Socrates” as he was called, did own a copy of the 1740 edi- 
tion of the Dictionaire as well as the Critique générale of 1682. Antonio 
Moretto has recently argued that Hemsterhuis’s De la dwisibilité à linfini 
(1776) may well have been inspired at least in part by Bayle’s article 
on Zeno in the Dictionaire.”” To my knowledge, however, the issue of 
Hemsterhuis’s response to the “crise pyrrhonienne” has never been 
properly broached. And what is more, by the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, other Dutch philosophers returned to Bayle just as the 
hack-author Willem Ockerse did. Gerrit Willem van Oosten de Bruyn, 
for instance, in 1766 wrote a prize essay for the Legatum Stolpianum at 
Leiden, in which he sided explicitly with Bayle in the latter’s assessment 
of human fragility.° 

Lame as it may sound, I’m afraid we cannot escape the conclusion 
that very much more detailed research into Bayle’s eighteenth-century 
reception in the Netherlands is called for. In the meantime it would 
seem that even a cursory glance at Bayle’s intellectual presence in the 
eighteenth-century Dutch Republic confirms both John Robertson’s 


"7 Philalethes Simplicius, David gerechtvaardigd tegen de ongegronde beschuldigingen van het 
Bybelonteerende Geschrifi, genaamt De Waare Held, Amsterdam, n.d., Preface. See also Het 
Lierdicht De Waare Held verandert, en aan den Schryver daar van met dezelve rymklanken toegezonden, 
Amsterdam 1769, p. 2. 

% E Hemsterhuis, Wijsgerige Werken, ed MJ. Petry, Budel-Leeuwarden 2001. 

5 J. van Sluis, Bibliotheca Hemsterhusiana. Het boekenbezit van Tiberius en Frans Hemsterhuis, 
met genealogie en bibliografie, Budel-Leeuwarden 2001, pp. 56, 112; A. Moretto, “Hemster- 
huis on Divisibility and Incommensurabilty”, in: C. Melica (ed), Hemsterhuis. A European 
Philosopher Rediscovered, Naples 2005, pp. 67-84. 

5 See, however, J.A. van Ruler, “Sensing and Judging. Hemsterhuis, Empiricism and 
the Cartesian Legacy’, in: Melica (ed), Hemsterhuis, pp. 19-47. 

5 G.W. van Oosten de Bruyn, “Dissertatio de progressibus, quos per solum ratio- 
nis lumen in ethices doctrina fecerunt mortales, qui revelationem divinam prorsus 
ignorant”, in: Verhandelingen over eenige voornaame stukken van de Kristelyke Zedenkunde in het 
Nederduits en in het Latyn geschreeven om te dingen naar den prys van het Stolpiaansch legaat 1 
(1766), pp. 1-138. 
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The Case for the Enlightenment and Jonathan Israel’s Enlightenment Contested.” 
According to Robertson Bayle was the crucial author in the run up to 
the Scottish as well as the Neapolitan Enlightenment, while Israel in 
his sequel to Radical Enlightenment argues forcefully for the recognition 
of the prominent position Bayle occupied in the development of the 
radical French Enlightenment. What it takes to recognise the relevance 
of Bayle’s presence in the Dutch Enlightenment is a willingness, first, to 
include the Refuge in its history, and second, to agree that this history 
took off well before the middle of the eighteenth century, and that even 
in the Netherlands no history of the Enlightenment is complete without 
a thorough assessment of the contribution made to it by Philosophy. 


"7 J. Robertson, The Case for the Enlightenment. Scotland and Naples, 1680-1760, Oxford 
2005, esp. Chapters 5 and 6; Israel, Enlightenment Contested, esp. Chapters 1-3, 6, 11 
and 15. 


BAYLE IN TWO PERIODICALS OF THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: HIS PRESENCE IN 
L'ANNÉE LITTERAIRE AND JOURNAL ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 


Jan de Vet 


Ever since their first publication Pierre Bayle’s works have been bones 
of contention, causing discord among their readers. Bayle’s death did 
not change this: the range of ideas he had left behind became a rich 
inheritance for some, which they accepted gratefully, whereas others 
rejected it emphatically. It is true that time changed the way in which 
his thoughts were assessed. Modern critics who have learned to evaluate 
the tensions under which Bayle’s ideas developed, says Ruth Whelan, 
find themselves in a more privileged position than those who lived in 
a period immediately after him. The times are changing and historical 
perspectives change over time.' As Pierre Rétat states, feeling admira- 
tion and affection for Bayle was different for the contemporaries of 
Leibniz than for people in Voltaire’s time.” The change in appreciation 
raises questions. Answering them will no doubt profit from taking some 
samples of the trends of the age during the period that separates us 
from the philosopher of Rotterdam, in order to investigate how Bayle’s 
legacy was evaluated. However, we must never forget that our judge- 
ment too is carried away in the same flow of time. 


Two Periodicals 


A possibility of sampling is offered by research into periodicals. Bayle 
would have approved of this method, being himself an avid reader of 
all sorts of papers, searching for ideas and facts to feed his critical mind. 
Hubert Bost has shown us again that Bayle started at an early age as 


! R. Whelan, The Anatomy of Superstition. A Study of the Historical Theory and Practice of 
Pierre Bayle, Oxford 1989, p. 4. 
2 P. Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle et la lutte philosophique au XVIII siècle, Paris 1971, 


p. 11. 
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an attentive reader of periodicals’ and Leny van Lieshout has stated 
that newspapers belong to the sources of the Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique.* For this essay two francophone periodicals have been chosen 
that circulated at some distance from Bayle’s time, were published 
contemporaneously and continued to appear for quite a number of 
years: L’Année Littéraire, published in Paris from 1754 tll 1791, and 
Journal Encyclopédique, published outside France from 1756 till 1794, first 
in Liège and soon after in Bouillon. The first paper had Elie Catherine 
Fréron as its “patron”, later it was edited for a short time by his son 
Louis Stanislas and then by others. The second paper had Pierre Rous- 
seau from Toulouse as its editor.” Of course other periodicals could 
have been chosen, but this choice had as advantages that they were 
contemporaneous, published in two different countries and, moreover, 
suitable for comparison: the ideological positions of their editors were 
different, without being totally contrary, which would have shown only 
a picture in black and white. 

Fréron used his periodical to fight Voltaire, in his opinion the evil 
spirit of his century and the Encyclopedists, obsessed as he was by 
what he thought to be a “complot philosophique”. He created invec- 
tives as “philosophisme” and “philosophaille”. L’Année Littéraire stood 
up for what he considered to be “saine literature”—as announced 
by its title—defending throne and altar and indefatigably fighting the 
antireligious spirit of the time. But Ele Fréron was not a confirmed 
conservative. He shared the practical ideals of the Encyclopedists and 
was an enthusiast for the “esprit encyclopédique” when dealing with 
the improvement of the living conditions of the French farmers. 


7 H. Bost, Un “intellectuel avant la lettre: le journaliste Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). L'actualité 
religieuse dans les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1994, pp. 
8116 87, passim. 

+ H.H.M. van Lieshout, The Making of Pierre Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique et Critique, 
Amsterdam-Utrecht 2001, pp. 187-190. 

> See on L’Année Littéraire J. Balcou, in: J. Sgard, Dictionnaire des journaux 1600-1789, 
Paris-Oxford 1991, nrs. 118, 119 and idem, “D’ Année Littéraire entre Christianisme et 
Lumières”, in: Dix-Huitième Siècle 34 (2002), pp. 99-106. See on Elie Catherine Fréron 
(1718-1776) and Louis Stanislas Fréron (1754?—1802) J. Balcou and P. Benhamou, in: 
J. Sgard, Dictionnaire des Journalistes 1600-1789, Oxford 1999, nr. 316 and L. Lynch, 
tbid., nr. 317. See on Journal Encyclopédique J. Wagner, in: Sgard, Dictionnaire des journaux, 
nr. 730; see on Pierre Rousseau (1716-1785) idem in: Sgard, Dictionnaire des Journalistes, 
nr. 713 and “Le christianisme dans le Journal Encyclopédique entre 1756 et 1785”, 
in: Dix-Huitième Siècle 34 (2002), pp. 107-120. 
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Pierre Rousseau never belonged to the anti-Philosophes and anti- 
Encyclopédie camp, but he was a deeply religious man, with great respect 
for Faith. As to the title of his journal, it is hardly surprising that the 
Louvain theologians in 1759 saw the Journal Encyclopédique as an ally 
of the Encyclopedists and Helvetius’ materialism and that L’ Année Lit- 
téraire even called it a child of darkness in 1760. Rousseau saw it as his 
ideal to separate worldly power and that of the Church, but he also 
thought it his task to fight against the antireligious philosophy and in 
particular materialism. He praised the scientific offensive of Diderot 
and his followers while making no problems of the relation between 
faith and science. So two different papers, but both with a European 
reading public. 

Both periodicals were studied in the modern reprint of Slatkine’s.° 
The indices composed by Dante Lénardon enabled us to find out where 
Bayle is mentioned in the two papers in a simple way, that is in the 
articles, not in the contributions of readers which are less important.’ 
L’Année Littéraire has ten articles paying attention to Bayle, Journal Ency- 
clopédique eight: a small difference. A comparison with the numbers of 
other important contemporaries: Bayle’s score is considerably lower than 
that of Descartes (A.L. 21, JE 12) and Newton (A.L. 23, JE. 26), but 
much higher than Spinoza (A.L. 2, JE 1) and Malebranche (4.L. 3, 
JE. 2). He surpasses Pascal in both periodicals (4.L. 8, JE. 4), but he 
was no match for Leibniz (4.2 11, JE. 15). Locke’s position is more 
or less the same as Bayle’s (A.L. 9, JE. 5). Fontenelle finally beats him 
in a crushing way (A.L. 17, JE. 15), which may be explained by his 
long life and his office as secretary of the Académie des Sciences. In 
this group of nine celebrities four of them surpass Bayle in renown, 
a measure for the importance attached to him in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. 


A Very Negatwe Judgement 


After this quantitative sounding we will further concentrate on con- 
tents. The first article drawing attention to Bayle is a review in L’Année 


ê Slatkine Genève 1966: L’Année Littéraire, 36 vols; 1968 Journal Encyclopédique, 
1-304. 

7 D. Lénardon, Index de l'Année Littéraire 1754-1790, Genève 1979; Index du Journal 
Encyclopédique 1756-1793, Genève 1976. 
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Littéraire in 1757 discussing an issue of La religion vengée, edited by the 
Recollect Hubert Hayer and the lawyer Jean Sauret.® It was a review in 
a most rejecting tone and would set the trend for a long time. Fréron 
welcomed this periodical as a very useful one in an era in which irre- 
ligion, “impiété”, had become the characteristic of the “Bel-Esprit”, 
quoting the passage m which the authors justified their choice for a 
periodical: this would be the only form fit for a frivolous reading pub- 
lic that could no longer cope with even a very small booklet. Eternal 
war was declared on enemies of religion by La religion vengée; mind the 
military term! As the dedication to the Dauphin said, the kingdom 
was swarming with this sort of people, an assurance that had irritated 
Voltaire immensely.’ Scepticism, Pyrrhonism everywhere with Bayle as 
a focus of contagion. Bayle, the idol of the irreligious nation dealing 
with religion, had used metaphysics without principles, logics without 
precision, had criticized injudiciously and collected historical facts 
without caring for integrity. Fréron completely agreed with Hayer and 
Sauret and announced, speaking for them, that Bayle’s oeuvre was 
a monstrous pack of contradictions: of Christianity and disbelief, of 
chastity and lechery. Dangerously topical as well, for Bayle’s disbelief 
was propagated in the works of contemporary politicians, physicists, 
metaphysicians, moralists, novelists, etc. But La religion vengée will grab 
those unbelieving enemies, dead or alive, it sounds belligerently. 
Fréron reacts enthusiastically! Quoting lines, he portrays Bayle as 
someone blessed with all the qualities to let religion prevail, but at the 
same time as the victim of an indomitable pride equal to his talents 
and undoing them. Without any critical comment Fréron accepts the 
accusation that Bayle craftily played off reason and religion in order 
to have them destroy each other. Bayle as a Proteus, in the changing 
shapes of Socrates and Diogenes. In this way he reduced religion and 
morality to fabrications. Bayle had been dead now for fifty years, but 
numerous proselytes still fed on his sophisms. By refuting them and 
defending the Christian mysteries his followers would be beaten. How 
did Hayer and Sauret do this? Here Fréron kept silent. He preferred 
to wallow in rhetoric, like the disgusting comparison of La religion vengée 
to an unshakable tower, covered with a thousand shields on which the 


8_LAnnée Littéraire (7317 NIT. pp. 194-203. See concerning this paper Sgard, Diction- 
naire des journaux, nr. 1189. See on Hubert Hayer Sgard, Dictionnaire des Journalistes, nr. 
392 and concerning Jean Sauret nr. 753. 

° Letter by Voltaire to d’Alembert d.d. 23 January 1757. 
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garments of the unbelievers were fastened as trophies. As a review 
this is an empty thing without contents, devoted to a publication that 
is well-known as an absolutely low point of Catholic apologetics.!° 
Notwithstanding, it sold well for many years. Later, in 1771, the Journal 
Encyclopédique published parts of it that had also been quoted by L’Année 
littéraire. 


Two Reviews in 1758 


Bayle’s Pyrrhonism, his supposed inconsistencies, his relativization of 
religion and morality, in short the theme of La religion vengée, are the 
essence of a regular package of objections that would hold on tena- 
ciously. Although presented repeatedly, it showed various levels. The 
book De l’origine du mal ou Examen des principales difficultés de Bayle sur cette 
matière, written by the former officer Pierre-Alexandre D’Alès de Corbet, 
with a dedication to the Dauphin, completely surpassed the attempt 
of Hayer and Sauret.!! In 1758 it was reviewed in both periodicals, so 
that here a comparison can be made.'” 

Fréron did better at this occasion, although he limited himself to 
a summary without critical comments. As he reported, the sagacious 
Crousaz had raised his voice against Pyrrhonism in Bayle’s oeuvre— 
Fréron disposed of it as an arsenal of frivolity—and especially against 
his scepticism about the doctrine of the origin of evil.” Others like 
Jacquelot and Le Clerc had done so before. Up till now the battle had 
been undecided. Briefly Fréron summed up some of their consider- 
ations, praising D’Alès for his critical approach, because he had not 
only made an inventory, but had also added new arguments himself. 
For instance, about the origin of evil D’Alès rejected the solutions sug- 
gested by Leibniz and Malebranche because, said Fréron, they assume 
an optimism that has absurd consequences. With hardly any comment 
he mentioned that D’Alés defended the dogma of original sin against 


10 Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 326. 

1! See on De l’origine du mal, 2 vols, Paris 1758, Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, pp. 
315-318. 

2 L’Année Littéraire 1758-11, pp. 3-9 and Journal Encyclopédique 1758. III.2, pp. 
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Bayle and gave arguments for the reconciliation of human freedom 
with God’s wisdom, holiness and grace. 

The review in Journal Encyclopédique differed from that in L’Année Lit- 
téraire by being much more substantial and it caught D’Alès on errors. 
For instance, his reasoning on free will was rendered in more detail and 
there was doubt about its truth. When D’Alès referred to Lactantius to 
prove that man’s salvation compels God to send him suffering, Rousseau 
remarked that Bayle would not have liked this and indeed: Remarque 
E to the lemma “Pauliciens” in the Dictionnaire refutes this argument 
and agrees with the reviewer. Rousseau demonstrated Bayle’s fideism 
with a quotation that could have been a line by Pascal. 


The Sixties 


Then the sixties followed with rather varied information on Bayle 
presented by both periodicals in an equal number of articles. L’Année 
Littéraire paid attention to the translation, or rather the adaptation by 
Etienne de Silhouette of a series of considerations by the late bishop 
of Gloucester, William Warburton, among other things on Bayle’s idea 
that a society of atheists might be a possibility.'* Fréron could not help 
sneering at the “labyrinth” of Bayle’s thoughts, but rendered the theory 
of the Englishman without unnecessary fuss, saying that a society can- 
not exist without morality and that this is based on: instinct, reason 
and the will of a power above man. Without the last sinful inclina- 
tions will grow unrestrained. As society is based on complete morality 
and atheists deny the third constituent, an atheist society cannot exist, 
according to Warburton. 

From time to time the dispute could also have a lighter character. 
There is a cheerful note in the confrontation between Fréron and the 
“demi Scavant” of Rotterdam in a lengthy quotation of the comparison 
between Bayle and Jean Jacques Rousseau, thought out by the Jesuit 
Louis Bertrand, since long an enemy of both Bayle and Leibniz.” Jocu- 
larly as well as sarcastically it is told, for instance, that Bayle who prided 


14 L’Année Littéraire 1760—VIIL, pp. 314-323. Dissertations sur Punion de la religion, de la 
morale et de la politique, Londres 1742, reprinted unaltered in 1760, by Etienne Silhouette. 
After William Warburton, The Alliance between Church and State, 1736. 
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du P Castel, Amsterdam 1763, edited by Joseph de la Porte s.j. 
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himself on knowing everything quoted at random, whereas Rousseau 
who was proud to say he knew nothing, like a sort of Socrates, hardly 
ever used quotations. Fréron found this a well resembling sample of 
“Ana-literature”.!$ 

It was characteristic of the reading public of the time that they were 
interested not only in Bayle’s philosophy, but even more in his person 
and the story of his life. Two reviews in Journal Encyclopédique of the 
sixties are exemplary. 

The first one deals with a dissertation on Bayle by Alexandre Savé- 
rien, a naval architect and a historian of philosophy,!’ whose book hardly 
referred to philosophy and rather inaccurately displayed biographical 
facts. Rousseau was right to say he missed an “exposition des systèmes” 
in the set-up of the author, but it is strange that he called it praiseworthy 
as a historiography. It is indeed laudable that this reviewer took over 
Savérien’s favourable opinion on Bayle’s moral life unabridged, although 
it must be said that Bayle ascribed too much value to reason. About 
his life the review mentioned among other things that Bayle blamed 
his parents for starting his studies late.'* It recorded his conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith, his dedication of a thesis to the Blessed Vir- 
gin” and his abjuration—a return to the prejudices of his upbringing, 
according to the Catholic Savérien. He also noted Bayle’s appointment 
in Sedan, his mocking the superstition of the Marshal of Luxembourg 
and his challenge of the Jesuit Louis de la Ville’s anti-Cartesianism,? as 
well as the origin of Lettre sur la Cométe. As to Bayle’s stay in Rotterdam, 
the reviewer made much of the quarrel between Bayle and Jurieu and 
showed himself partial to the former. That Bayle would have had an 
affair with Mrs Jurieu, a “pseudo-anecdote”?! called up by Savérien, is 
something Rousseau doubted. He shared Savérien’s admiration of the 
Dictionnaire as the most philosophical one ever written, but a threat to 
religion and morals. There is also respect for the passage of the review 


16 ‘ana’: collection of statements, anecdotes on or by famous persons. 
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telling that Bayle’s testament, invalid in France, was accepted after all 
in acknowledgement of his merits.” 

The appearance of a collection of texts on literary subjects with 
among others works by Pierre-Joseph Thoulier, abbé d’Olivet, caused 
Pierre Rousseau to pay attention to Bayle’s life for the second time in 
this decade.” He took from d’Olivet, a sworn enemy of Bayle, the rancid 
story of the adultery” that Savérien had already dished up before. He 
also reported, without any explication, that according to d’Olivet l’Auis 
important aux Réfugiez had been written only by Daniel de Larroque and 
not by him and Bayle together. 


The Seventies 


The decade of the seventies shows something remarkable: Journal Ency- 
clopédique kept almost silent about Bayle. Only a “recueil nouveau”, a 
volume of an obscure origin” drew Rousseau’s attention. In his twofold 
discussion of some parts of it he agreed with its anti-Enlightenment 
and anti-Bayle tendency. It is striking that a series of passages in this 
review can be found back literally in the article on La religion vengée in 
L’Année Littéraire of fourteen years ago. For the rest this new review is 
a little more substantial in its warnings against Bayle’s alleged con- 
tradictions, inconsistencies and errors. ‘Trusting this monstrous genius 
would lead one to a floating insecurity, differing hardly from unbelief. 
A good Protestant, that is what he was, because he protested against 
any sort of religion, he would have said.” He could be reproached for 
Manicheism, deism, atheism, and most of all for Pyrrhonism. This 


2 Labrousse, Pierre Bayle I, pp. 257-258; Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 132: Nicéron 
in his Mémoires and Voltaire in his Discours en vers sur l’homme had already paid attention 
to the validation of Bayle’s will. 

2 Journal Encyclopédique 1768. VIIL2, pp. 55-67, review of Recueil d’opuscules littérai- 
res, [ed P-J. d’Olivet], Amsterdam 1767. On Bayle in this review see especially pp. 
62-63. 

4 Journal Encyclopédique, p. 63 quotes a fragment from the Recueil taken from “Lettre 
a M. le Président Bouhier” d.d. 6 July 1738 by d’Olivet which had been published 
several times before; cf. Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 136. 

"7 L’Année Littéraire 1771-1, pp. 438-440, review of “Essai d’une défense de la reli- 
gion”; tbid., pp. 440-446, review of “Caractère de Bayle”. 

2 A sally by Bayle, perhaps originally in answer to De Polignac. There are several 
versions; Cf. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle I, p. 255 and Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 134. 
The same anecdote is mentioned in L’Année Littéraire 1777—VI, p. 34. 
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article confronted Bayle’s high appreciation of reason as a criterion 
of truth laid down by God—think of the first chapter of Commentaire 
philosophique—with his opinion that reason is like a vane that may be 
blown in all directions,” a source of permanent doubt.” Bayle had 
to give free reins to his mind, the secret of his genius, as he admitted 
frankly, and the review acknowledged it, but this did not justify him, it 
was said. On the contrary! 

Now once more L’Année Littéraire during this decade. Fréron did not 
deserve a prize for his review of a sort of manual for organizers of a 
new library, compiled by Louis-Mayeul Chaudon, a hack, and at the 
time still a Benedictine.” Some years ago he had written about Bayle 
in his Dictionnaire Antiphilosophique in a very unfavorable way and now 
he criticized the Dictionnaire, making errors, some of which appear to 
be due to Voltaire, from whose Temple du goût he had copied them.” 
Fréron had not noticed this. 

Really funny is his review of Voltaire parmi les ombres; this is one of 
the discourses among the dead, very popular at the time and written 
by the Dominican Charles Louis Richard.” In this successful work,” 
published more than a year before Voltaire’s death, this philosopher 
is taking a walk in the underworld, meeting Boileau, Fontenelle, and 
Cardinal de Polignac and is lectured by them all for his behaviour and 
his ideas. But then he confronts Bayle, also a sceptic and a kindred spirit. 
An awful deception: the heavenly Bayle, rid of his earthly deviations, 
reproaches Voltaire for his advocating religious tolerance, after all no 
more than indifference for true faith. 


" P Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1740, art. “Hipparchia”, rem. D. 

28 Dictionnaire, “Manichéens”, rem. D. The article cuts short the argumentation 
which Bayle was building here in order to prove his fideist belief in the necessity of 
authoritative Revelation, the one of the bible, in a biassed way. See on this theme 
E. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, II, La Haye 1964, pp. 380-383. 

°° L'Année Littéraire 1772-IV, pp. 3-15, review of Bibliothèque d’un home de goût, 2 parts, 
Paris [Avignon?] 1772, by Louis Mayeul-Chaudon. 

°° For instance in the Dictionnaire professor Johannes Caesarius of Cologne would 
have been mentioned but not Julius Caesar. Voltaire had not noticed that the latter 
had been included further on in the lexicon and Chaudon followed him in this error. 
Cf. Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, p. 255, note 166. Even Chaudon’s choice of words 
is repeatedly that of Temple du goût. 

3! L'Année Littéraire 1778-VIII, pp. 217-247, review of Voltaire parmi les ombres, 2 parts, 
Genève 1776 (?) by Charles-Louis Richard op. On Bayle in this review especially pp. 
234-236. 

3 Several editions: Paris 1775, Paris-Liège 1776. As continuations appeared Voltaire 
de retour des ombres, et sur le point d'r retourner pour n’en plus revenir. A tous ceux qu’il a trompés 
and Lpitre de Monsieur de Voltaire aux Parisiens; pour servir de suite à son Retour des ombres. 
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There are two articles full of war cries that are notable in the 
seventies: a review and an open letter, both concerning Charles Palis- 
sot de Montenoy and important for the history of the reception and 
appreciation of Bayle. They were both written by “le petit Fréron”, 
as Voltaire called Louis Stanislas, who had succeeded his father Elie 
after his death in 1776 as the editor of L’Année Littéraire. The review, 
a lengthy piece, panned Palissot’s Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire de notre 
littérature” according to Stanislas a tawdry inventory made by a man 
who was particularly interested in himself. The reviewer reprehended 
Palissot, who used to be an enemy of the “faux philosophes de nos 
jours” for having turned into a weathercock and being now best friends 
with Montaigne. Nowadays he could not discover anything objection- 
able in De L'Esprit by Helvetius. Even worse: Palissot held Bayle for a 
good Christian who denigrated reason in order to assure the victory 
of Faith. Even Julian the Apostate is incorporated into Christianity by 
Palissot, an absurdity said Stanislas. 

When Palissot took revenge for this treatment and other reprimands 
in Année Littéraire by placing two “requisitoires” in his own periodi- 
cal Le Journal François,” Stanislas also dressed down these articles in a 
letter in his paper.” How can anyone count Julian, Voltaire —Palissot 
admired him very much—and Bayle as Christians, he wondered. The 
consistory of Rotterdam reproached Bayle for obscenities, authors like 
Le Clerc and Crousaz exposed his Pyrrhonism, orators like the Jesuit 
De Neuville’ and the preacher Saurin” accused him. The excuse that 
Bayle wanted to be only a historian may hold for the Dictionnaire, but 
not for his other writings like Réponse aux questions d'un provincial and 
Pensées diverses sur le comète. Bayle’s idea that a Christian society cannot 
exist was encountered by Stanislas with the objection that the God 


3 L'Année Littéraire 1777-1V, pp. 169-201, review of Oeuvres IV Nouvelle édition, Mémoires 
pour servir à l’histoire de notre littérature, depuis François premier jusqu'à nos jours, Liège 1777, by 
Charles Palissot de Montenoy. On Bayle in this review especially pp. 190-196. 

3t See on Le Journal François (1777-1778) Sgard, Dictionnaire des journaux, nr. 734; see 
on the two editors of this paper Jean Marie Clément and Charles Palissot de Montenoy 
Sgard, Dictionnaire des Journalistes, nrs. 179 and 613. 

"7 L’Année Littéraire 1777—VI, pp. 24-50, review of “Lettre de M. Fréron à M. Palis- 
sot au sujet des deux requisitoires contre l’Année Littéraire, insérés dans le No. 17 du 
Journal soi-disant François, 15 septembre”. 

°° Bon-Pierre Frey de Neuville s.j., sermon presented for the court at Fontainebleau 
on 15 December 1737, published in his Sermons, Paris 1776. 

7 Jacques Saurin, Sermons sur divers textes de l'Ecriture Sainte, Lausanne 1761-1769, 
III, sermon III. 
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who has offered this religion created man as a social being. About the 
relation between reason and Revelation he observed that reason, far 
from being useless here, must first state the existence of the Revelation 
before it can subject itself. Stanislas also reproached his opponent for 
not knowing the anecdotes about Bayle which he should have included 
in his taxation, such as Bayle’s claim that he collected doubts like Jupi- 
ter gathering clouds in mythology.” What would Voltaire have said to 
Palissot? That he was at odds with the Philosophes* as well as with the 
anti-Philosophes,* Stanislas suspected. He himself supposed that the 
author was most of all at odds with his own common sense. 


Persistent Rejection 


Was the opinion on Bayle that L’Année Littéraire spread still developing 
in its last period? Hardly, it appears; instead it rather seemed to grow 
rigid. In the lengthy quotation taken from a sermon by Etienne-Frangois 
de Cambacérés, “Predicateur du Roi”, it seems that it offered lots to 
enjoy for those who loved rhetoric, but readers looking for arguments 
in this portrait of Bayle would be disappointed. Neither were there any 
insults, but the reviewer took care of that when he typified Bayle in his 
introduction, after Spinoza, as the “restaurateur”, repairing disbelief, 
and the followers of that sceptic as a mob of miscarriages. 

As a test in order to determine the critical value of L’Année Littéraire 
in the course of this period we may use the review of Nowvelle analyse 
de Bayle, written by the Jesuit Henri Dubois de Launay.” Contrary to 
its title this work was purely repetitive in its argumentation, although 
presented with new tactics. The reviewer never noticed this and failed 


% Stanislas quotes part of a letter by Bayle to the Jesuit Tournemine. This citation 
is incomplete and consequently biased. See on this anecdote Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de 
Bayle, p. 133. 

% On 2 May 1760 Palissot let the Comédie française play Les philosophes, in which 
Diderot and the ideas of Helvetius were satirized. However, in his Mémoires pour servir 
à l’histoire de notre littérature he praised Helvetius. 

# Tn the satirical poem La Dunciade ou la guerre des sots (1764) Palissot had tackled 
Fréron senior. 

+ DAnnée Littéraire 1781—I, pp. 343-356, review of Sermons, 3 vols, Paris 1781 by 
Etienne-François de Cambacérès. 

" L’Année Littéraire 1782-11, pp. 164-194, review of Nouvelle analyse de Bayle où lui-même 
il réfute [...] tout ce quil a écrit contre les Moeurs & la Religion, Paris 1782, by Henri Dubois 
de Launay s.j. See on this work Rétat, Le Dictionnaire de Bayle, pp. 347-352. 
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miserably. His lengthy, jubilant review, mainly limited to the introduc- 
tion, shows a Bayle who had sublimely defended the Christian mysteries, 
but at the same time undermined them by numerous doubts. This was 
the contradiction that La Religion Vengée and many others who attacked 
his works had already pointed out. The fact that Bayle himself had 
indicated the danger of these doubts did not completely excuse him, 
but it should move his proselytes to follow his so-called orthodoxy, not to 
pay attention to these doubts and lay down arms. After all, the Master 
had never intended to speak dogmatically in his critical questions: he 
had only spread “jeux d’esprit”. And what about Bayle’s obscenities? 
That was something the Jesuit had found a way for as well. He did not 
deny their infamy, but argued that Bayle himself had never attacked 
or denied the principles of morality. Curious, all those elements in the 
Analyse admired by the reviewer. For instance, that Dubois de Launay 
was capable of letting pagan philosophers speak in a way that seemed 
to defend Christianity: selective quoting is objectionable. Also that 
the author had managed to clear the gold in Bayle’s oeuvre from 
impurities: nothing but falsifications of the text of course. It is not an 
impressive farewell for Bayle in L’Année Littéraire. During the last nine 
years of its existence the periodical completely forgot the “Philosophe 
de Rotterdam”. 


Finally Appreciation 


The Journal Encyclopédique renders a completely different picture in its last 
phase. In 1783 Bayle is presented twice as an often consulted biogra- 
pher. Pierre Jean Grosley, a well-known history writer about the city of 
Troyes and also a contributor to the Journal, sent in an announcement“ 
to say that Bayle and Jean-Pierre Niceron should have paid attention to 
the Démonomanie (1580) by Jean Bodin in which the existence of witches 
and magicians was supposed to be proved. It would have improved 
the entry “Bodin” in Bayle’s Dictionnaire and his book on comets, as 


+ Journal Encyclopédique 1783-11, pp. 513-520, Pierre Jean Grosley, “Supplément à 
Particle Bodin dans le Dictionnaire de Bayle & dans les Mémoires de Nicéron”. See on 
Pierre Jean Grosly Sgard, Dictionnaire des Journalistes, nr. 368. Referring to Bayle’s Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres, June 1684, article HI Grosley (p. 515, note) also brought up 
Bodin’s Heptaplomeres Colloquium (ca. 1593), in which it is stated that all religions are 
related. This work had not been printed at the time. 
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well as the article “Bodin” in Niceron’s Mémoires.“ A few months later 
the learned bibliographer Barthélemi Mercier, abbé de Saint-Léger 
protested emphatically. He sent in a contribution entitled “Remarques 
critiques” to prove that neither Bayle, nor Niceron, who echoed him 
a lot, would have had much use for the Démonomani. The influential 
Mercier had great respect for Bayle’s precision, but still he thought 
he should correct him on a few points concerning Bodin.“ He even 
detected errors in the famous Encyclopédie on the subject of Bodin. 

Surprising is the review of a new edition of Bayle’s Système de philosophie 
in the Journal of January 1786.” It appeared under the patronage of 
the “great monarch” Frederic II of Prussia, as the reviewer mentioned 
reverently. This article registered a turn of the tide in the evaluation of 
Bayle: before there had been refutations of the philosopher’s works, like 
those of D’Alès, attracting royal interest, as for instance the Dauphin. 
The Journal characterized Bayle’s philosophy as contemporary to the 
logic of Port-Royal, suffering from the scholastic terminology that had 
passed into disuse, but nevertheless this course in philosophy could be 
consulted in a fruitful way. 

The preface to Systéme de philosophie by an anonymous was impartial 
according to the reviewer and was quoted in full. This is a true mas- 
terpiece of laudation and criticism vying with one another, in which 
admiration for “cet écrivain célèbre” prevailed. The introduction argues 
that theology—with the exception of morals—philosophy and history 
will only provide an uncertain outcome, which might explain Bayle’s 
contradictions; in the same way his Pyrrhonism might be an effect of 
his sort of genius. The introduction found Bayle’s style verbose and 
his French far from impeccable. However, it said, no author is more fit 
to teach us how to think. It had been just that the Académie des Jeux 
Floraux of Toulouse had been willing to award a prize to the “Eloge” 
on Bayle, but this had been prohibited by the government because of 


# Jean-Pierre Nicéron, Mémoires pour servir à Phistoire des hommes illustres dans la République 
des Lettres, XVIII, pp. 245-264. 

+ Journal Encyclopédique 1783—-VII, pp. 502-516, Barthélemi Mercier, abbé de Saint- 
Léger, “Remarques critiques sur un Supplément à l’article Bodin, du Dictionnaire de 
Bayle & des Mémoires de Nicéron, publié dans notre Journal du 15 Mars dernier”. 

4 Among other things with a reference to the Dictionnaire Historique by Prosper 
Marchand. 

7° Journal Encyclopédique 1786-1, pp. 198-202, review of Système de philosophie, contenant 
La Logique © la Métaphysique, par Pierre Bayle, imprimé par ordre du Roi, Berlin 1785. 
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Bayle’s errors, which was not unjust either.“ Thus the quoted preface 
finished.” 

A true triumph was delivered by the Journal Encyclopédique in memory 
of Bayle in 1791. A new issue of the Bibliothèque de Phomme public, edited 
by Condorcet,” a moderate revolutionary, consisted completely of 
quotations and summaries taken from the Dictionnaire. Soon after the 
arrest of the king in Varennes when the revolution went through a 
crisis, the citizens of the new society could find constructive ideas in 
it. On monarchy,” for instance, or on tax exemption for ecclesiastical 
properties,” on the power of the Pope,” on national interest.** Bayle, 
“cet illustre écrivain”, was appointed to fill the position of Master for 
a new Age. 


Conclusion 


The conclusion of the comparison of the two periodicals can be brief. 
In Année Littéraire, a bastion of militant Catholicism, there was no 
development. It was and remained hostile towards Bayle. The Journal 
Encyclopédique, equally rejecting Bayle in the beginning, gradually laid 
aside its anti attitude to finish in a last article by showing complete 
admiration for this “illustre écrivain”. 


48 Stanislas Fréron mentions the same event in his letter to Palissot. Cf. L’Année Lit- 
téraire 1777—VL, p. 35. 

* “L'un neut pas tort, & l’autre avoit raison”, quotation finishing the preface. 

50 Journal Encyclopédique 1791-IX, pp. 182-205, review of Bibliotheque de l’homme 
public. Seconde année. Tome VIT, Paris 1791, by Jean-Antoine-Nicolas de Caritat, marquis 
de Condorcet e.a. See on this periodical Sgard Dictionnaire des Journalistes, p. 246. On 
Bayle in this review pp. 182-203. 

51 “Hobbes”, rem. C. 

5 “Amphiaratis”, rem. L. 

“Grégoire VII”, rem. B and rem. S. 
“Agesilaos”, rem. H. 


PIERRE BAYLE AND SOME OF THE FIGURES IN HIS 

DICTIONAIRE AS SEEN BY DE GIDS AND A NUMBER 

OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH FREETHINKER 
AND FREEMASON PERIODICALS 


Rob van de Schoor 


Since my previous attempts to elucidate nineteenth-century views of 
Pierre Bayle,' two significant books have been published that may 
serve to chart the course of future research. These are Siebe This- 
sen’s De spinozisten and a study by Jan ten Bokkel of De Dageraad en 
het vrije denken in Nederland 1855-1898 entitled Gidsen en Genieén.* The 
search function for the digitised version of De Gids— which has given 
us access to scans of a hundred years (1837-1937) of this important 
periodical*— allows us to discover material that we might previously 
only have dreamed of. In the present discussion, I would like to present 
a few of those discoveries so as to show the context in which reference 
is made to Bayle and the titles of his publications, even though he and 
his writings are not the actual topic at hand. That context is formed 
by historical and nineteenth-century figures who are connected with 
Spinozism, freethinking, disbelief, Freemasonry, and dissident theological 
ideas.* It is for that reason that I have opted to investigate a number 
of periodicals for freethinkers and Freemasons, in particular Johannes 
van Vloten’s De Levensbode, the freethinker periodical De Dageraad, and 


! R. van de Schoor, “De waardering van Pierre Bayle in de negentiende eeuw”, in: 
De negentiende eeuw 20 (1996), pp. 209-228, and “La réception de la pensée de Pierre 
Bayle au XIX" siècle”, in: H. Bots (ed), Critique, savoir et érudition à la veille des Lumières. 
Le Dictionaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam-Maarssen 
1998, pp. 41-63. 

2 S. Thissen, De spinozisten. Wijsgerige beweging in Nederland (1850-1907), The Hague 
2000. J.G.A. ten Bokkel, Gidsen en Genieén. De Dageraad en het vrije denken in Nederland 
1855-1898, Dieren 2003. 

3 DVD-ROM De Gids 1837-1937, Amsterdam: Stichting Historic Future/Arik, 2006 
(ISBN 90-77580-04-2). 

+ S. Thissen proposes that Spinozism might be viewed as a “community of discourse: 
a network of more-or-less closely organised circles of thinkers influenced by Spinoza.” 
De spinozisten, p. 31. 
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the Freemasonry periodical Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars.” The results of 
this continued investigation are not particularly extensive but they are 
certainly interesting. In examining these periodicals, I looked not so 
much for explicit references to Pierre Bayle himself but for articles 
mentioning persons whom Pierre Bayle discusses— with varying sym- 
pathies—in his Dictionaire historique et critique as victims of intolerance: 
Uriël Acosta (15912-1640), Conrad Vorstius (1569-1622), Hugo Gro- 
tus (1588-1645), Giordano Bruno (1550-1600), and Michael Servet 
(1511-1553).® As coincidence (?) would have it, some of these figures 
dealt with in freethinker and Freemason periodicals are also discussed 
in the articles discovered in De Gids. 


Bayle in De Gids 


In a long introduction to what is intended— with obvious reluctance—to 
culminate in a discussion of Causeries Parisiennes, tirées des journaux français 
(Haarlem 1864) in De Gids for 1864, E,J. Potgieter refers to the predeces- 
sors of nineteenth-century journalism, the French scholarly periodicals.’ 
La Fontaine’s aphorism “Tout faiseur de journaux doit tribut au malin” 
inspires Potgieter to carry out a critical investigation of the influence 
that Mephistopheles still has on contemporary newspapers. His disap- 
pointed finding is that the fashionable newspapers of the nineteenth 
century in which thoughts pass by “at an orderly pace” have turned 
their back on the devil who runs the presses. The clever, quick-witted 
Mephistopheles has given way to a mere imp: “the nineteenth-century 
retains a sly, worldly-wise little imp who does not scold but teases and 
who knows what irony is!” (“De negentiende eeuw houdt een olijk 
duiveltjen na, dat wereld heeft, dat niet scheldt, maar prikt, dat weet 
wat luim is!”). 

But, as the critic then admits, La Fontaine’s “sly aphorism” in fact 
applies “to none of the newspapers mentioned” but to the French 


> For some time now, the Dutch “Humanist Archives” (Het Humanistisch Archief’) 
have provided a collection of important freethinker periodicals and booklets in the 
form of an online image datebase (http://archief-uvh.nl). 

€ Pierre Bayle, Dictionaire historique et critique, Amsterdam 1740, I, pp. 67-69 (“Acosta”); 
IV, pp. 469-474 (“Vorstius”); IL, pp. 614-620 (“Grotius”); I, pp. 679-681 (“Bruno”); 
Servet (in the article “Mahomet”, II, p. 270, rem. KK). Cf. P. Dibon, Regards sur la 
Hollande du Siècle d’Or, Naples 1990, p. 447. 

7 De Gids 28 (1864), IL, pp. 355-368. 
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scholarly periodicals printed in the Dutch Republic at the end of the 
seventeenth century.’ In the half-light of his study, Potgieter sees the 
spirit of La Fontaine leafing through the periodicals of Pierre Bayle 
and Jean Leclerc: 


while the sheet of paper before us catches all the light of the lamp, it is 
obscure enough along the dark curtains of the window and bookcase to 
conjure up spirits there. But whatever spirits house in that shadow, they 
do not have the build, the witty face, sturdy nose and sparkling eyes, of 
the kind-hearted La Fontaine who browses by turns in the Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres and in the Bibliothèque Universelle; do not hesitate to gaze 
upon him closely, for he will not notice you anyway. If he is reading, you 
may think it hardly worth the trouble of observing him; it is his eyes that 
are the main thing; his clothing is not worth a look, only that carelessly 
knotted—but spotless—kerchief is slightly strange. But that smile upon his 
thin lips that appears as he leafs through a dog-eared copy of the Nouvelles 
but vanishes when he peeks into the Bibhothéque—whose pages have but 
now been cut—that play of light and shadow—1t is these that we find so 
fascinating about him and the books, both of them printed in the tolerant 
Holland. Or did it not once more harbour the persecuted and refugees at 
the close of its glorious century? although these are far from remaining 
quiet; although they, fidgets, before their time, concerned as they are about 
the truth, may bring new persecution down upon themselves. Hush!—do 
we hear something melodious? Soft! La Fontaine is whispering, he—so 
often thought absent-minded when deep in thought—“‘has doubts like a 
sceptic’, whether Leclerc, who wrote that brand-new monthly, does tend 


8 This quotation is taken from a letter in verse form from La Fontaine to Simon de 
Troyes (February 1686), printed in Oeuvres complètes de La Fontaine. Tome second, Paris 
1861, p. 602: 

Aux journaux de Hollande il nous fallut passer; 
Je ne sais plus sur quoi, mais on fit leur critique. 
Bayle est, dit-on, fort vif, et s’il peut embrasser 
L'occasion d’un trait piquant et satirique, 

Il la saisit, Dieu sait, en homme adroit et fin: 

Il trancheroit sur tout, comme enfant de Calvin, 
Sil osoit; car il a le goût avec l’étude. 

Le Clerc pour la satire a bien moins d'habitude; 
Il paroît circonspect, mais attendons la fin. 

Tout faiseur de journaux doit tribut au malin. 
Le Clerc prétend du sien tirer d’autres usages; 
Il est savant, exact, il voit clair aux ouvrages; 
Bayle aussi. Je fais cas de l’une et l’autre main; 
Tous deux ont un bon style, et le langage sain. 
Le jugement en gros sur ces deux personnages, 
Et ce fut de moi qu'il partit, 

C’est que l’un cherche à plaire aux sages, 
L'autre veut plaire aux gens d’esprit. 
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towards satire; a tendency that Bayle too displays, as we can see from 
the many creases the good fellow has made in that battered newspaper. 
The one book slips from his knees, the other from his hand; he hardly 
notices; he says, he sings, humming, the mellifluous word, the mischievous 
trick with which we began.” 


But Potgieter wishes to test the view of La Fontaine, who found that 
Leclerc’s journalism was inferior to that of Bayle, by closely studying 
the “then half-foreign, half-native literature of our country “toenmalige 
half uitheemsche, half inheemsche letterkunde ten onzent”). If reading 
the complete Bibliothèque Unwerselle, followed by the twenty-eight volumes 
of the Bibliothèque Choisie and the twenty volumes of the Bibliothèque 
Ancienne et Moderne were sufficient for such a study, “then who knows”, 
wonders Potgieter, “what we might do on a rainy day.” A stroll along 
this endless collection of printed pages from all these bibliothèques would 
be a long one and sometimes utterly boring, like a tour of a palace 
garden with closely clipped hedges, “but good sense makes the raked 
path glitter for him who has the author of the Dictionaire Historique et 
Critique at his side” (“maar vernuft doet het geharkte voetpad glinsteren 
voor wie er den Auteur der Dictionaire Historique et Critique aan 
zijne zijde heeft”). 

Bayle is not just remembered in De Gids as a journalist: another article 
discusses his achievements as a critic. In 1891, H.J. Polak published his 


9 De Gids 28 (1864), II, pp. 356-357: “terwijl het stuk papier voor ons al het licht der 
lamp vangt, is het langs de donkere gordijnen van venster en boekenkast duister genoeg 
om er schimmen op voort te doen zweven. En echter, wie naar eene schim zweme, 
niet die gestalte, niet dat geestige gezigt, forsche neus en flonkerende oogen, niet de 
goêlijke de la Fontaine, die daar beurtelings in de „Nouvelles de la République des Lettres en 
in de Bibliothèque Universelle snuffelt, staar hem gerust aan, hij merkt u toch niet. Als hij 
leest, meent ge, loont het de moeite naauwlijks; het zijn de kijkers, die hem kenschet- 
sen; zijn kleeding is geen gâslaan waard, slechts die achteloos omgeknoopte, maar toch 
smettelooze halsdoek heeft iets eigenaardigs. Doch dat lachjen om die dunne lippen, 
verschijnende als hij het half versleten exemplaar der Nouvelles doorloopt, verdwijnende 
als hij die pas opengesneden Bibliothèque ingluurt, dat spel van licht en schaâuw, ons 
boeit het aan hem als aan de boekskens, beide in het verdraagzame Holland gedrukt. 
Of herbergde het aan den avond zijner glorieëeuw niet andermaal vervolgden en 
vlugtelingen? schoon deze verre zijn van zich stil te houden; schoon zij, woelwaters, 
hun tijd vooruit, die het om waarheid te doen is, zich wel eens nieuwe vervolging op 
den hals halen. Stil!—meendet gij niet iets melodisch te hooren? Stil, de la Fontaine 
fluistert, hij, zoo vaak voor distrait aangezien als hij diepst dacht, hij ‘zit te twijfelen als 
een scepticus’, of Leclerc, die dat kersversche maandwerk schreef, wel slag heeft van 
satire; slag, zoo als Bayle dien bezit, blijkens de vele vouwtjens door den bon homme 
in dat verhavende journaal gelegd. Het eene boekske glijdt van zijn knie, het andere 
ontslipt aan zijne hand, hij bespeurt het niet eens; hij zegt, hij zingt, al neuriënde, het 
welluidend woord, den schalken zet, waarmede wij begonnen.” 
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essay on “Two kinds of literary criticism” (“Tweeërlei letterkundige 
kritiek”) dealing with the most important of the Gids critics, Potgieter 
and Busken Huet. II According to Polak, Huet’s critical style showed 
that he was a “distant descendent” (“naneef”) of Bayle: both display a 
merciless wit and the manner in which their judgments are expressed 
“shows a number of exceedingly unattractive traits” (“vertoont enkele 
bij uitstek onbeminnelijke trekken”). They clearly enjoy expressing their 
arguments as caustically and provokingly as possible. Polak quotes a 
fragment of a letter from Gédéon Huet—a Huguenot refugee and 
ancestor of Busken Huet—to Pierre Bayle in which he warns him of 
the effect his style has on the reader: 


C’est [...] votre manière de dire les choses, plutôt que les choses mêmes, 
qui me fait craindre pour vous. Par cette même raison, je voudrais encore 
que vous vous abstinssiez d’un certain air qui est répandu dans tout ce 
que vous dites, toutes les fois qu’il y a occasion de parler de galanterie 
et de cocuage. J’ai peur que cela fasse mal juger de votre cœur: et je 
suis assuré que tous ceux qui ne vous connoitront pas, vous croiront tout 
autre chose que vous n'êtes. 


Where Gédéon Huet specifies the danger that he recognises in Bayle’s 
style as a delight in erotic frivolities,!! the similarity to Busken Huet’s 
mode of expression is less striking. In fact, Polak brings the quotation 
from this letter into his argument largely because of the humorous 
circumstance that this serious counsellor would produce descendants 
who would equal Bayle in their manner: “Is it not as if a good solid 
Dutchman of twenty or thirty addresses this fatherly warning out of 
the past to Gédéon Huet’s own descendants?” 

But it is as a philosopher that Bayle most frequently appears in De 
Gids, in particular as an advocate of “freedom of thought, subject to 
recognition of the authority of the Scriptures” (“vrijheid van denken, 
behoudens erkenning van het schriftgezag”).'’ There is praise for Bayle 
as an “enlightened” philosopher, but this praise is accompanied by seri- 
ous misgivings. What he is especially criticised for is his “halfhearted- 
ness” (“halfheid”), in other words his half-hearted position, but above 


10 De Gids 55 (1891), II, pp. 1-56, 273-329. 

1! See Bayle’s “Eclaircissement sur les obscénitez”, Dictionnaire IV, pp. 647-664. 

(7 De Gids 55 (1891), IL, p. 321: “Is het niet, alsof een goed-ronde Hollander van 
een twintig, dertig jaar herwaarts deze vaderlijke waarschuwing richtte tot Gédéon 
Huet’s eigen afstammeling?” 


'3 De Gids (1873), IL, p. 548. 
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all his rejection of Spinoza in the Dicttonaire. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Spinoza’s reputation was virtually unassailable, and 
De Gids too was dominated by a “Spinozist spirit”. Needless to say, 
that spirit is somewhat diffuse: “Spinoza fever” leads some authors to 
an emotional rejection of Bayle’s unfavourable view of the philoso- 
pher whom they considered to have freed thinking from the fetters of 
supernaturalist belief and whose monism was seen as salutary amidst 
the chaotic and fragmented reality of the nineteenth century. But if 
Bayle’s spiteful article on Spinoza in the Dictionaire is forgotten for a 
moment then he is also embraced as the prophetic sceptic who—while 
hardly understood in his own time—had made the freethinking of the 
nineteenth century possible. 

JA.EL. van Heeckeren is one author who found himself in such a 
“Bayleian mood”: in his two-part essay on Alexander Pope in De Gids 
for 1885, he promotes Bayle to the spokesman of the “denial of God” 
(“godverloochening”).® His sketch of the circumstances of the period 
in which Pope lived and worked begins with the following passage: 


Towards its end, the seventeenth century contracted the infection of a 
fatal disease, which it passed on to its successor, namely the disease of the 
denial of God. The countless abominations suffered down the centuries in 
the name of religion and Christianity had made both of these despised. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the misery brought upon 
the peoples by the lust for power of a few crowned fools had shaken the 
belief of hundreds of thousands in a just world order. These doubts found 
an eloquent interpreter in the Dictionaire historique published by Pierre 
Bayle in about 1695. Bayle found approval and agreement throughout 
the civilised world. The English translation published soon after was also 
much read and discussed. '® 


# Thissen, De spinozisten, pp. 28-29, 31. Thissen has shown that the periodicals 
published in the second half of the nineteenth century contributed to the development 
of Spinozism in the Netherlands. 

5 De Gids 49 (1885), III, pp. 181-212, 430-462. 

16 De Gids 49 (1885), III, p. 430: “De 17e eeuw had in haar ouden dag de kiem 
opgedaan der noodlottige ziekte, die zij als erfdeel aan hare opvolgster naliet, de ziekte 
der godverloochening. De ontelbare gruwelen sinds eeuwen in naam van godsdienst 
en Christendom begaan, hadden beiden in minachting gebracht. De ellende, door de 
heerschzucht van eenige gekroonde dwazen over de volken gebracht, hadden in het 
laatst der 17e eeuw het geloof aan een rechtvaardig wereldbestuur bij honderdduizenden 
geschokt. In de omstreeks 1695 uitgegeven dictionnaire historique van Pierre Bayle 
vond deze twijfel een welsprekenden tolk. Overal vond hij in de beschaafde wereld 
bijval en instemming. Ook de Engelsche vertaling, die spoedig verscheen, werd veel 
gelezen en besproken.” 
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Van Heeckeren went on to say that it was Leibniz—in his 7 heodicee 
(1711), an English translation of which appeared soon after its publica- 
tion—who expressed the wish that Bayle would be cured of his scepti- 
cism in heaven, to which the Rotterdam philosopher had by then found 
his way. Leibniz considered that religious doubts could only take hold 
of someone who was bound by the restrictions of earthly existence. 
From a nineteenth-century perspective, Van Heeckeren considers this 
a debatable point of view: “The more we progress in our understand- 
ing of nature, the more riddles we find ourselves confronted with. As 
long as man and thinking beings exist, these riddles will arouse our 
scepticism.”!’ From that perspective, Bayle was therefore a pioneer 
of modern scepticism. It is, nevertheless, praiseworthy to repeatedly 
attempt to reconcile belief and understanding of nature. 

But this praise of Bayle sounds rather meagre—it also praises what 
the nineteenth century attributed to him, rather than what he really 
was—and it was drowned out by those authors who found themselves 
in a “Spinozist spirit” and who disapproved strongly of Bayle’s criticism 
of Spinoza. PA.S. van Limburg Brouwer (1829-1873),'® Spinozist and 
editor of De Gids from 1854 to 1865, is one such author. In 1855, Van 
Limburg Brouwer published a lengthy review of Berthold Auerbach’s 
Spinoza. Ein Denkerleben (1855),'° in which he argued that a reassess- 
ment of Spinoza is only possible if we can finally free ourselves from 
the criticism of him expressed by Bayle: “Spinoza’s Ethica remains 
what it was, one of the most remarkable products of human thought. 
Ridicule and abuse, even that of a Bayle, have been unable to reduce 
its undeniable value, namely to have given an entirely new and still 
continuing direction to the course of philosophical speculation.” Van 


17 De Gids 49 (1885), III, p. 431: “Hoe meer wij toch vorderen in de kennis der 
natuur, hoe meer raadselen zich aan onzen geest opdringen, en deze raadselen zullen, 
zoolang er menschen en denkende wezens bestaan, de twijfelzucht wekken.” 

B On Van Limburg Brouwer, see: Johannes van Vloten, “Nog geen week later (mijne 
herinneringen aan Mr. P.A.S. van Limburg Brouwer)”, in De Levensbode. Volume 6 
(1873), pp. 161-168. This piece appeared “not a week later” than Van Vloten’s review 
of Akbar in the same volume of De Levensbode, pp. 61-87 (“Een Oostersche roman van 
westersche hand”). See also his obituary by Carel Vosmaer in Levensberichten der afgestorven 
medeleden van de Maatschappy der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden. Bylage tot de Handelingen 
van 1874-1875, pp. 19-49. 

19 “Het leven van een denker”, in De Gids (1855), I, pp. 409-443; cf. Thissen, De 
spinozisten, pp. 54-58. 

2 De Gids (1855), I, p. 415: “Spinoza’s Ethica is gebleven wat zij was: een der merk- 
waardigste voortbrengselen van het menschelijk denkvermogen; en spot en verguizing, 
zelfs die van eenen Bayle, zijn niet in staat geweest haar de verdienste te ontnemen, die 
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Limburg Brouwer wishes to cautiously explain to his readers that an 
atheist is not necessarily a wicked person and that someone who denies 
the existence of God may in fact be a virtuous man,” a position that 
Bayle—decried by other nineteenth-century writers because of his 
scepticism and religious doubts—had rejected. 

Numerous contributions to De Gids make clear that those involved 
did not shrink from adopting radical positions within the theological 
discourse. If Bayle was celebrated within the “Groningen School” and 
by moderate adherents of modern theology as the “inventor” of critical 
scepticism, for more radical thinkers along the lines of the historical- 
critical study of the Bible pursued by the Tübingen school,” Bayle was 
an old buffer who could not free himself from traditional dogmatics. In 
an essay in De Gids for 1888 entitled “The origin of the belief in the 
Resurrection of Jesus” (“De oorsprong van het geloof aan de opstanding 
van Jezus”), “Ultra-T'übinger” A.D. Loman (1823-1897), a Lutheran 
preacher and professor at the Lutheran Seminary in Amsterdam,” 
investigates the extent to which the tenor of a previous article by him 
in the same periodical for April 1861 was by now broadly accepted. In 
his earlier article, Loman had argued—inspired by D.F. Strauss’ contro- 
versial book Das Leben Jesu (1835)—that Christ could not possibly have 
appeared to the Apostles after his Crucifixion and that the accounts of 
the Resurrection in the Gospels must have been based on visions. In his 
1888 follow-up, Loman demonstrates that Spinoza too attached little 
credibility to the Resurrection of Christ: “in Spinoza’s system, there 
is [no place] for telegrams from heaven.” He does, however, recognise 
that Spinoza’s value for studying the history of Christendom is also in 
fact restricted. For him, it was certain a prion that historical research, 


haar ontegenzeggelijk toekomt: aan den gang der wijsgeerige bespiegeling eene gansch 
nieuwe en tot op onze dagen nog voortbestaande rigting te hebben gegeven.” 

21 De Gids (1855), I, p. 416. 

2 See: EG.M. Broeyer and D.Th. Kuiper (eds), Zs "7 waar of niet? Ophefmakende publi- 
caties uit de “lange” negentiende eeuw, Zoetermeer [2005] ( Jaarboek voor de geschiedenis van het 
Nederlands Protestantisme na 1800, vol. 13). 

°3 See the obituary of A.D. Loman by H.U. Meyboom, printed in Levensberichten 
der afgestorven medeleden van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden. Bijlage tot 
de Handelingen van 1897-1898, pp. 26-72, especially pp. 59-61. Also: R. Aerts, De let- 
terheren. Liberale cultuur in de negentiende eeuw: het tijdschrift De Gids, Amsterdam [1997], pp. 
247-248, 252, 459-461. In De modernen als middenpartij. Eene voorlezing ter beantwoording 
der vraag: wie zijn de bestrijders der moderne richting en wat leggen zy haar ten laste?, Amsterdam 
1873, Loman defended modern theology against its opponents on both the left and 
right (i.e. radical anticlericals and the orthodox party). 
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including research into the sources of Christianity, would only confirm 
the eternal laws that he had discovered in the essence of things and 
would never bring to light another concept of God than that of which 
“necessary self-realisation” was the central task.** But Spinoza’s denial 
of a physical Resurrection had greatly annoyed Bayle; he of all people 
showed himself extremely intolerant in this respect: 


Bayle, who himself suffered so much from the heretic-hunters around 
him, poses here as a zealous defender of the true faith and sound phi- 
losophy against the attacks of Spinoza, in whom he sees a godless athe- 
ist and slovenly thinker. [...] Although Bayle claims that Spinoza broke 
with Judaism because he was too honest to renounce his conviction, he 
simply assumes that the same Spinoza was merely dissembling when he 
declared that he was at one with Descartes as regards his concept of God. 
Despite finding it strange, Bayle does not dare to doubt the testimony of 
those who knew Spinoza and who assure us that he led an exemplary life 
and had the most excellent character. He invokes, however, the fact that 
many are extremely sound in the doctrine of the Gospel, even though 
they lead a bad life. See also C. Busken Huet, Het land van Rembrand, Part 
IL I, p. 121, which focused on all the spitefulness and worthlessness of 
Bayle’s insinuations.” 


Anyone who looks up this reference to Huet’s Studien over de Noord- 
nederlandsche beschaving in de zeventiende eeuw will see that Huet regrets 
that his idol Bayle had attacked Spinoza, whom he obviously values 
just as highly. Bayle’s description of Spinoza’s appearance—“T] était 
petit, jaunâtre, il avait quelque chose de noir dans sa physionomie, et 
il portait sur son visage un caractère de réprobation”—is assessed by Huet 
as follows: 


** De Gids (1888), I, pp. 521-522. 

"7 De Gids (1888), I, p. 521: “Bayle, die zelf zooveel te lijden had van de ketterjagers 
in zijne omgeving, poseert hier als ijverig verdediger van het ware geloof en de gezonde 
philosophie tegen de aanvallen van Spinoza, in wien hij een goddeloozen atheïst en 
eenen slordigen denker heeft gezien [...]. Ofschoon Bayle verklaart, dat Spinoza met 
het Jodendom brak, omdat hij te eerlijk was om zijne overtuiging te verloochenen, 
neemt hij eenvoudig aan, dat dezelfde Spinoza slechts veinsde, toen hij verklaarde 
met Descartes eenstemmig te zijn wat zijn Godsbegrip betreft. Aan het getuigenis 
van hen, die met Spinoza verkeerden en verzekerden, dat hy voorbeeldig leefde en 
de voortreffelijkste inborst bezat, durft Bayle niet te twijfelen, ofschoon hij het vreemd 
vindt. Hij beroept zich echter op het feit, dat velen zeer zuiver zijn in de leer van ’t 
Evangelie, niettegenstaande zij een slecht leven leiden. Zie verder C. Busken Huet, Het 
land van Rembrand, Deel IL I, pag. 121, die al het hatelijke en nietswaardige van Bayle’s 
insinuaties behoorlijk heeft in het licht gesteld.” 
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One might want to believe that this description refers merely to a gypsy 
or a Romany. But the words caractère de réprobation refer all too clearly to 
an escapee from hell. [...] If my readers are as greatly obliged to Bayle as 
I am myself and if they think as highly of him, then they will regret on 
his behalf that he saw fit to commit these foolish remarks to paper. But 
the error cannot be rectified. We can console ourselves with the thought 
that, as punishment, Bayle himself has been made out to be an evil spirit 
by others with as much vociferousness as he himself did Spinoza.?f 


Those Gids articles are particularly interesting that attempt to determine 
the value of Remonstrant theologians such as Grotius and Vorstius, 
of the apostate Jew Uriél Acosta—a predecessor of Spinoza—and of 
the controversial philosopher Giordano Bruno. All of these are figures 
whom Bayle referred to in his Dictionaire as victims of intolerance, as 
guiltless victims or—as in the case of Bruno—someone who called 
down his lamentable fate upon himself.” Recognition of the injustice 
done to them in the past is linked on more than one occasion in these 
articles with the idea that the period in which they lived was not ready 
for their “unbelief”, something that could not be valued and understood 
until the nineteenth century. 

The essay on Hugo Grotius by W.P. Wolters (1827-1891), a preacher 
and teacher of Dutch,” is entitled “Hugo de Groot as defender of 
Christianity” (“Hugo de Groot als verdediger van het Christendom”)®® 
and is intended to be an evaluation of two apologetic texts: the Latin 
treatise De veritate religionis Christianae and the didactic Dutch poem 


2 Cf. Busken Huet, Het land van Rembrand. Studien over de Noordnederlandsche beschaving 
in de zeventiende eeuw. Part 2, first half, Haarlem 1884, p. 168: “Men zou wenschen te 
gelooven dat met deze persoonsbeschrijving slechts een gipsy of zigeuner bedoeld is. 
Doch de woorden caractère de réprobation wijzen te duidelijk een ontsnapt helbewoner aan. 
[...] Indien mijne lezers aan Bayle even groote verpligtingen hebben als ik, en zij even 
veel van hem houden, dan zal het om zijnentwil hen spijten dat deze dwaasheden door 
hem op het papier gesteld zijn. Doch de fout is onherstelbaar. Ons moge de gedachte 
troosten dat Bayle zelf, voor zijne straf, door anderen met niet minder nadruk voor 
een boozen geest is uitgemaakt dan Spinoza door hem.” 

27 For Bayle’s view of Bruno, see: G. Canziani, “Les philosophes de la Renaissance 
italienne dans le Dictionaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle”, in: Bots (ed), Critique, 
savoir et érudition à la veille des Lumières, pp. 143-164. pp. 158-164. Bayle accuses Bruno, 
like Spinoza, of “un monisme irrecevable uni à une terminologie qui ignore la préci- 
sion qui devrait être propre à la philosophie” (p. 161). Bruno’s monism was moreover 
contrary to the “notions de notre esprit”. 

2 See his obituary by A. Moens in: Levensberichten der afgestorven medeleden van de Maat- 
schappy der Nederlandsche Letterkunde. Bijlage tot de Handelingen van 1892, pp. 129-149. 

2 De Gids 33 (1869), III, pp. 446-495. This article is a discussion of Hugo de Groot, 
als verdediger des Christendoms beschouwd. Eene litterarisch-apologetische proeve by Dr EC.L. 
Wijnmalen. Utrecht 1869. 
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Bewijs van den waren Godsdienst. Although he looks forward with interest 
to a contribution to the nineteenth-century debate between belief and 
unbelief, he is disappointed by the lack of persuasiveness in Grotius’ 
works. De Groot says nothing about the “weightiest doctrines” of 
Christianity: “How could we flatter ourselves that a subject of that kind 
[the covenant between God and man] would occur in the work of De 
Groot, someone who hardly devotes a single word to the Holy Ghost 
and for whom Christian morality is a system of ethics in which—admit- 
tedly—charity is included as the primary duty but in which it is not the 
triumph of the true faith?” He was unable to convince the unbeliev- 
ers of his time because he was in fact one of them. The influence of 
freethinkers like Giordano Bruno and of sceptics like Montaigne and 
Charron is a guarantee of this unbelief.*! 

What is striking is Wolters’ statement that a great many of those 
doctrines were no longer considered relevant to nineteenth-century 
Christianity.” He also gladly forgives Grotius his admiration of Bruno; 
in fact, he seems to share that admiration with the learned Remonstrant. 
He speaks highly of Bruno’s erudition and concept of God: “Bruno 
almost elevates himself to pure Monism: no spirit without substance 
and no substance without spirit; neither abstraction nor spiritualism, 
nor materialism—hbut realism”; his idea of God was “Pantheist and 
Deist simultaneously; he has something of what was referred to in later 
times as Theism.” Bruno’s morality is referred to as “strict and thus 
splendidly pure”, and therefore serves the truth.” 

Although Bayle’s judgement of Grotius’ orthodoxy is not discussed 
in Wolters’ essay, H.C. Rogge (1830-1905),** refers in his article on 
“Vorstius’ appointment to the professorship in Leiden” (“Het beroep 
van Vorstius tot hoogleeraar te Leiden”, in De Gids 1873%°) to Bayle in 
order to excuse Vorstius’ only slight inclination towards orthodoxy: 


% De Gids 33 (1869), III, pp. 487-488. 

3! De Gids 33 (1869), III, p. 465 (Bruno), pp. 475-478 (Montaigne, Charron). 

3 De Gids 33 (1869), III, p. 488. 

33 De Gids 33 (1869), III, pp. 463-466; quotation on p. 465. 
Remonstrant preacher (including in Delft, where he succeeded De Génestet), 
author of the study Johannes Wienbogaert en zijn tijd (1874—1876), librarian and professor 
of history in Amsterdam. See the obituary by WW. van der Meulen in: Levensberichten 
der afgestorven medeleden van de Maatschappy der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden. Bijlage tot 
de Handelingen van 1906-1907, pp. 236-291. 

3 De Gids (1873), II, pp. 31-70, 499-558. 
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Although we recognise that Vorstius deviated from the letter of the faith 
and in his scholarly researches refused to be bound by so-called forms of 
unity; and even if we admit that his somewhat obscure and ambiguous 
statements gave rise to many imputations, he could still state ‘T declare 
before God and my conscience that great wrong has been done to me.’ 
The polemics in which he became engaged also failed to make him more 
orthodox. What Bayle remarks is all too true: ‘Il n’y a rien qui indispose 
davantage contre orthodoxie, que d'en être persécuté. On enseigne 
aux gens à être infidèles, si on les soupçonne de être déjà.” Vorstius 
demanded freedom of thought, as long as the authority of the Scriptures 
was respected, but the Protestant church of the seventeenth century was 
by no means ready for that. [...] In the closed dogmatic system of that 
time, there was no place for the new ideas that Vorstius dared to express; 
they were rejected with a simple ‘non lique? because they were new. 


By 1873, the Remonstrants no longer needed to prove their historical 
case, allowing Rogge to quote Bayle without concern when he wished 
to denounce the religious fanaticism of Vorstius’ enemies, or King 
James’s theological excitement.*” 


In his review of Auerbach’s romanticised biography of Spinoza, Van 
Limburg Brouwer had already devoted a few words of praise in passing 
to the play Unel Acosta (1846) by the politically engaged writer Karl Gutz- 
kow (1811-1878), a member of the “Junges Deutschland” movement.*® 
When Van Limburg Brouwer found himself faced—in a review in De 
Gids for 1856—with the impossible task of saying something favourable 


3% De Gids (1873), II, pp. 548: “Al willen wij erkennen, dat Vorstius afweek van de 
letter der geloofsbelijdenis en zich bij zijn wetenschappelijk onderzoek niet liet binden 
door zoogenaamde formulieren van eenigheid: al geven we toe, dat hij door ietwat 
duistere en voor tweeledige uitlegging vatbare uitdrukkingen aanleiding heeft gegeven 
tot menige beschuldiging, toch mocht hij verklaren: ‘Ik getuig voor God en myn 
geweten, dat mij groot onrecht geschiedt.” Ook heeft de polemiek, waarin hij gewik- 
keld werd, hem niet rechtzinniger gemaakt. Zoo waar is het, wat Bayle opmerkt: “Il 
n’y a rien qui indispose davantage contre orthodoxie, que d'en être persécuté. On 
enseigne aux gens à être infidèles, si on les soupçonne de être déjà.” Vorstius ver- 
langde vrijheid van denken, behoudens erkenning van het schriftgezag; doch daar was 
de protestantsche kerk der 17de eeuw nog lang niet rijp voor [...]. Voor de nieuwe 
denkbeelden, die Vorstius waagde uit te spreken, was er geen plaats in het afgesloten 
dogmatisch systeem dier dagen; ze werden afgewezen met een eenvoudig ‘non liquet’, 
omdat ze nieuw waren.” 

57 De Gids (1873), IL, pp. 514, 527. 

38 See: H. Koopmann, Das Junge Deutschland. Eine Einführung, Darmstadt [1993]. 
“Twee fragmenten uit Uriel Acosta. Treurspel in 5 bedrijven, van Karl Gützkow”, in a 
Dutch translation (by D.F. van Heyst (1834—1910)) with annotations, in: Europa (1858), 
pp. 149-169; later reprinted (with certain alternations) in Noord- en Zuid-Nederlandsche 
Tooneel-Almanak voor 1878, pp. 273-300. 
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about a German play with Spinoza as its hero, he looks for comfort to 
Uriel Acosta.” In that work, Gutzkow had succeeded in expressing in 
dramatic form the struggle for the survival of the Spinozan principle, 
which had only flourished to the full in the nineteenth century. After 
being forced to convert in 1640, Acosta committed suicide, but his 
crisis of conscience was followed closely by the young Spinoza, whom 
the play presents as a child: 


It would be difficult to understand the ideal of the Spinozist school of 
thought—insofar as it applies to life—differently and better than Gutzkow 
has done in his Acosta. In his work, it is the struggle between free thought 
and custom, tradition and prejudice, but not yet ripe, still powerless and 
defeated, a battle rightly personified in the unhappy man who sees the 
truth glimmering through the mists of unbelief but does not have the 
strength to grasp and hold onto it [...]. But it is also a prophesy of hap- 
pier days when mankind will have become wiser and more enlightened 
and without the intercession of a priest will be able to look up to the God 
Whom he worships—a prediction spoken by the suicide at the point of 
his death and embodied before the eyes of the observer by the quietly 
musing figure of that lad who, once a man, will energetically pursue the 
work that was so weakly begun and will take the first bold step along the 
difficult and dangerous path of free and independent development. H 


The hard-won rehabilitation of Giordano Bruno—burnt by the Inqui- 
sition for heresy in 1600—was confirmed when, on 9 June 1889, a 
statue of him was unveiled in Rome’s Campo di Fiori. Inspired by 
this event, B.H.C.K. van der Wijck (1836-1925), a pupil of Opzoomer 
and his successor at Utrecht University, published an essay in De Gids 
for 1890 entitled “Giordano Bruno and his statue” (“Giordano Bruno 


% De Gids 20 (1856), I, pp. 756-760. This is a review of Baruch von Spinoza. Drama 
in 5 Aufzügen. Von Caroline Louise. Berlijn 1855. 

© De Gids 20 (1856), I, p. 756: “Het ware moeijelijk de idee der Spinozistische rig- 
ting, voor zoover die op het leven betrekking heeft, anders en beter op te vatten dan 
Gutzkow in zijn Acosta heeft gedaan. Het is bij hem de worsteling der vrije gedachte 
tegen gewoonte, overlevering en vooroordeel, maar nog niet tot rijpheid gekomen, nog 
magteloos, nog overwonnen, een strijd, te regt verpersoonlijkt in den ongelukkige, die 
de waarheid wel ziet doorschemeren door de nevelen van het bijgeloof, maar de kracht 
niet bezit ze te grijpen en vast te houden [...]. Maar het is tevens ook de profetie van 
gelukkiger dagen, als de menschheid wijzer en verlichter zal zijn geworden, en ook 
zonder voorbede van den priester zal mogen opzien tot den God dien zij aanbidt, — eene 
voorspelling, uitgesproken door den zelfmoordenaar, het oogenblik van zijnen dood, en 
verzinnelijkt voor het oog des toeschouwers door de stil mijmerende figuur van dien 
knaap, die, man geworden, met kracht het zwak aangevangen werk zal voortzetten en 
de eerste moedige schrede wagen op het moeijelijke en gevaarvolle pad der vrije en 
zelfstandige ontwikkeling.” 
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en zijn standbeeld”).* Van der Wijck’s essay attempts to formulate a 
fair judgement of Bruno and his execution on the basis of historical 
consideration. He condemns the zeal with which nineteenth-century 
writers wish to “transfer Bruno, his judges and his burning at the stake 
to our century”. These freethinkers, he claims, have misappropriated 
Bruno, declaring him to be a predecessor of Spinoza, and have made 
his name a war cry against the Roman-Catholic church. Their vehe- 
ment protest against religious intolerance is too strident: “it is becoming 
more and more necessary to refer to a new kind of intolerance, namely 
the intolerance of unbelief.” (“meer en meer wordt het noodig op een 
nieuwe soort van onverdraagzaamheid, op de onverdraagzaamheid van 
het ongeloof te wijzen”) What Van der Wijck wishes to say is that those 
who break down do not build up: “Even the most short-sighted person 
realises that doubt and unbelief can never bind but only dissolve.” 
(“Zelfs de meest kortzichtige begrijpt, dat twijfel en ongeloof nooit 
binden, slechts ontbinden kunnen.”)* He sees his concerns confirmed 
in a brochure published by an association of freethinkers known as “De 
Dageraad” (“The Dawn”), entitled Giordano Bruno, a martyr for free thought 
(Giordano Bruno, een martelaar der vrije gedachte). Van der Wijck wished to 
point out the following to those behind this publication: 


On those who are delighted that the erection of a statue of Bruno has 
grievously insulted the Catholic church, on the simple freethinkers who 
consider freedom to be all that is necessary and who hurl their anathema 
against all power that binds together spirits, one would like to imprint 
the words of the greatest sceptic of our century, the wise Renan: ‘I phi- 
losophise frankly and freely because I know that the bells of Notre Dame 
will still continue to sound" 


“| De Gids 54 (1890), I, pp. 343-377. Van der Wijck had already published a review 
(in De Gids (1868), III, pp. 159-166) of a study of Bayle (H. Was, Pierre Bayle: de strijd 
tussen geloof en rede), in which he had argued that the greatest achievement of the 
philosopher had been to proclaim the principle of tolerance (see Van de Schoor, “De 
waardering van Pierre Bayle in de negentiende eeuw”, pp. 217-219). 

+ De Gids 54 (1890), IL, p. 349. 

® De Gids 54 (1890), I, pp. 354-355. 

“ Giordano Bruno, een martelaar der vrije gedachte. Vrij bewerkt naar het Italiaansch 
door J. van der Ende. Amsterdam 1889. Jan van der Ende was a pseudonym of K.O. 
Meinsma; see: Ten Bokkel, Gidsen en Genieén, p. 194. 

® De Gids 54 (1890), IL, p. 356: “Aan hen, die zich verheugen, dat door de oprichting 
van Bruno’s standbeeld der Catholieke kerk eene grievende beleediging is toegediend, 
aan die simpele vrijdenkers, die vrijheid het ééne noodige achten en hun anathema 
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Bruno knew what he was doing, says Van der Wijck, when— with 
incomprehensible stubbornness—he rejected every overture to prevent 
his being condemned. He himself was just as intolerant as his contem- 
poraries, reviling them as asses or vermin that should be exterminated. 
But he was also courageous in drawing up propositions contrary to 
Aristotle; in his dark philosophical fantasies, he displayed poetic tal- 
ent. In a humourless period, he was “playful, mocking, facetious, full 
of ingenious ideas, and poetic licence” (“dartel, spotziek, luimig, vol 
geniale invallen en dichterlijke vrijheden”). In his appreciation of this 
non-conformist figure, Van der Wijck takes offence at Bayle’s matter-of- 
fact condemnation of Bruno in his Dictionaire. He therefore lashes out 
fiercely at Bayle, who seems to prefer calculation and cool consideration 
to honesty and fidelity to his own principles: 


In his famous Lexicon, Bayle calls him a man of great intellect, but 
one who has turned his genius into a bad habit, because he attacked 
the philosophy of Aristotle at a time when one could not do so without 
exposing oneself to a sea of troubles, and he also came into conflict with 
the weightiest truths of faith. 

This cool report shows that Bayle preferred being a hypocrite to being a 
martyr. That we knew! Voltaire rightly says of Bayle that he never wrote a 
line in which he openly attacked Christianity, but nor did he ever write 
a line in which he did not covertly undermine it.“ 


Once more we find the accusation of “halfheartedness”, this time not 
from the side of radical freethinkers and Spinozists but from someone 
who specifically wishes to warn against the intolerance of the Dageraad 


group. 


slingeren tegen alle macht, welke de geesten bindt, zou men het woord van den grootsten 
scepticus onzer eeuw, het woord van den wijzen Renan, in de ziel willen prenten: ‘Ik 
philosopheer frank en vrij, omdat ik weet, dat desalniettemin de klokken van Notre- 
Dame voortgaan met te luiden.’” 

46 De Gids 54 (1890), H. pp. 358: “In zijn beroemd Lexicon noemt Bayle hem een 
man met veel geest, maar die van zijn vernuft een slecht gebruik heeft gemaakt, want 
hij randde de wijsbegeerte van Aristoteles aan in een tijd, waarin men dat niet kon 
doen, zonder zich aan duizend onaangenaamheden bloot te stellen en hij kwam daar- 
enboven tegen de gewichtigste waarheden des geloofs in verzet. 

Uit dit koel bericht blijkt, dat Bayle liever huichelaar dan martelaar zou zijn geweest. 
Wij wisten het wel. Voltaire zegt van Bayle terecht: hij schreef nooit een regel, waarin 
hij openlijk het Christendom aanviel, maar evenmin ooit een regel, waarin hij het niet 
bedektelijk ondermijnde.” 
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In the course of its fourteenth year of publication (1893-1894), the 
periodical De Dageraad —the mouthpiece of the eponymous association 
of freethinkers— published as a serialised supplement a Dutch transla- 
tion (by its editor J.G. ten Bokkel) of William Lecky’s History of rational- 
asm. In the serialised version—or in the book-form publication of 1894 
(Geschiedenis van de opkomst en den invloed van het rationalisme in Europa)—one 
could read that Bayle’s Dictionaire—“that great arsenal of forgotten learn- 
mg had made a great contribution to the development of freedom 
of religion. Bayle’s critical thinking was able to “expose the most secret 
promptings of past religions” but he drew no conclusions from his keen 
analyses: “He denied nothing. He inculcated nothing.” 

For the development of rationalism, Lecky considered another of 
Bayle’s publications to be more significant: 


But while the immense learning and the extraordinary ability of the 
Dictionary of Bayle render it one of the most important pioneers of 
religious liberty, there was another work in which the same author applied 
himself more directly to the advocacy of toleration. I mean that treatise 
on the text ‘Compel them to enter in,’ in which, abandoning for once the 
negative and destructive criticism in which he delighted, he undertook to 
elucidate the bases of a rational belief: This book may, I believe, without 
exaggeration, be regarded as one of the most valuable contributions to 
theology during the seventeenth century, and as forming more than any 
other work the foundation of modern rationalism.“ 


Bayle’s plea for tolerance shows that he was “tolerant because he was 
rationalistic, and was rationalistic because he was sceptical”.# Scepticism 
was highly thought of among freethinkers as being the first result of 
critical consideration and preceding the rejection of dogmatic beliefs. It 
was therefore no wonder that Bayle is often referred to in De Dageraad 
as one of the pioneers of the freethinker movement. For the Dageraad 
group, there is a direct line running from Bayle to Biichner’s Kraft und 


Stoff: 


47 The quotation is taken from the English edition. The Dutch translation has: 
“one of the most valuable contributions to theology during the nineteenth century”. 
W. Lecky, Geschiedenis van de opkomst en den invloed van het rationalisme in Europa. Amsterdam 
1894, pp. 390-391. 

® Leck Geschiedenis, p. 393. 
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In a foreword to the 1895-1896 volume, the editors of De Dageraad 
reported that voices has been raised in favour of ceasing publication 
because the periodical had largely achieved its mission. The seekers 
for whom De Dageraad had wished to be a guide, who had escaped 
the orthodox Scylla but risked heading for the “modern theology” of 
Charybdis, the half-hearted ones who attempted to reconcile modern 
science and ancient belief, had now been safely piloted into the haven 
of radical freethinking. The radical Dageraad group honoured Bayle 
as a predecessor; unlike the adherents of “modern theology” and the 
“Spinozists” who published in De Gids, they did not accuse him of 
“halfheartedness”. 


Because the author of the article on “Uriël Acosta” considered the spirit 
of Gutzkow’s dramatic poem to be “extremely Masonic”, he published 
a résumé of the work, with commentary, in the Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 
for 1885.°° In 1846 it was not everywhere possible to perform the work 
because it extolled a sceptic and freethinker, a man who had broken the 
chains of dogma. The conditions described in the piece might well be 
identified in the contemporary situation in 1846: the free, investigatory 
spirit that no longer accepted compulsion and the religious authority that 
once more sought to assert itself and desired to regain the domination 
it had lost. By 1885, the tide had turned: neither the church nor the 
government dared ban the piece and critics could now give their views 
on this dramatic poem. Those critics reproached the figure of Acosta 
with irresolution, but according to the author of the article, it was to 
Acosta’s credit that he was sensitive to the entreaties of his mother. All 
that is reprehensible is the uncompromising religious zeal of the priests 
of the synagogue, who force Acosta to recant his teachings: 


Woe betide a church that can be satisfied with such a [confession of 
faith], that has lost itself so entirely in forms as to see the word as the 
content and the thought, and that also dares even for a single instant to 
make itself believe that this is in fact a victory.” 


# “Van de redactie”, in: De Dageraad 17 (1895-1896), pp. 1-4; cf. Ten Bokkel, Gidsen 
en Genieën, pp. 210-211. 

50 “Uriël Acosta”, in: Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 4 (1885), 41 (11 October), pp. 333-334; 
45 (8 November), pp. 365-366; 47 (22 November), pp. 381-382. 

51 Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 4 (1885), 45 (8 November), p. 365: “Wee een kerk, die zich 
met zulk een [geloofsbelijdenis] tevreden kan stellen, zoo geheel in vormen is opgegaan, 
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Loyalty to one’s conviction is especially valued, precisely as that convic- 
tion is opposed by a church that clings to the letter of its own creed 
and banishes freedom of religion. 

For that reason, Hugo de Groot could also reckon on the sympa- 
thy of the Brotherhood. According to the Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 
of 8 April 1883, De Groot had distinguished himself through truly 
Masonic virtues. Not only had he benefited humanity with his books 
on freedom of shipping and the laws of war and peace, he had— above 
all—remained loyal, against all religious tyranny, to his religious convic- 
Dons, which did not adhere to ecclesiastical forms but sought reconcili- 
ation between the Christian churches. Such convictions do indeed fit 
in with the attitude of Freemasons to religion: they do not reject belief 
but recognise that it forms part of human life.” On the other hand, 
they do not wish to become involved in religious disputes: in matters 
of faith there can be no absolute truths and Freemasons only wish to 
“seek for the solution to the greatest mysteries of existence”. Whenever 
one party decides to impose its own absolute truth on another by force, 
Freemasons will stand up for freedom. “Every church that wishes to 
dominate, that wishes to restrain free investigation, that inflames pas- 
sions in the name of certain doctrines and sows discord among people, 
will find in Freemasonry one of its most dangerous enemies.” (“Elke 
kerk, die heerschappij wil voeren, die het vrije onderzoek aan banden 
legt, die in naam van zekere leerstellingen de hartstochten opzweept 
en tweedracht onder de mensen zaait, vindt in de Vrijmetselarij een 
der gevaarlijkste vijanden”) 

It is for this reason that the Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars pays tribute to 
Martin Luther as a Protestant, a free-thinking individual who struggled 
against the religious constraint of the Roman-Catholic church. But 
anyone who might expect, given the respectful mention of Hugo de 
Groot in the Weekblad, that Erasmus too— with his striving for reconcili- 
ation—would have “truly Masonic virtues” attributed to him will be 


om het woord aan te zien voor den inhoud en de gedachte en zich ook zelfs maar één 
oogenblik diets te durven maken van Aer een overwinning te hebben behaald.” 

% D. “Een man van karakter”, in: Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 2 (1883), 14 (8 April), 
pp. 105-106. This commemorative article was published on the occasion of the 
300th anniversary of Grotius’ birth. It was preceded by another contribution by “A.” 
on De Groot: “Vondel’s bede verhoord”, in: Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 1 (1882), 49 
(3 December), pp. 400-401. 

5 See: D., “Vrijmetselarij en Godsdienst”, in: Weekblad voor vrijmetselaars 2 (1883), 5 
(4 February), pp. 33-35. 
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disappomted. Luther is seen as a man of principle, but nothing good 
could be expected of the Erasmians: “for after all, what might one 
ever expect from the servants of absolute authority other than that 
they would cling on grimly to its old system?” 

One could not expect much forbearance for believers and Reform- 
ers from a freethinker like Johannes van Vloten. In 1878, he published 
an article on Calvin and Servet in his periodical De Levensbode entitled 
“The Geneva heretic murderer and his victim” (“De Geneefsche ket- 
termoorder en zijn slachtoffer”).” Calvin had attempted to justify the 
execution of Servet by claiming that those who allowed heretics and 
blasphemers to escape became their accomplices. God’s law commands 
that human emotions be subordinated to religious duties. “Doctrinal 
fallacies,” fulminates Van Vloten “which are the natural basis of all mhu- 
man religious persecution and which—alas!—will hold sway with more 
or less harmful effect until all belief in God is replaced as a moral—or in 
fact highly immoral—motive by a love that is entirely free of belief-”°° 

At this point in my discussion, it is perhaps illuminating to consider 
Bayle’s views on a number of “Protestant heretics and heresies”, and 
what concept of the Reformation inspired them. Bayle points out that 
the explanation given by Protestant theologians for the rise of heresy 
during the Reformation is not at all satisfactory and very much resembles 
the reasoning that the Roman-Catholic church had always used to com- 
bat the Protestants: just as “new apostles” wished to restore the Word 
of God to its former glory, the devil poured forth unheard-of heresies 
over the world so as to maintain his rule. Bayle called the oppression of 
the “Protestant heretics” “barbares et sanguinaires”.°’ Ruth Whelan has 
shown that in the course of time Bayle was no longer able to discover 
the spiritual connection that supposedly existed between Christ, the 
early Christian church, and the Reformation, and that he would seem 


5 S., “Martin Luther ook voor VM: MN ` van beteekenis”, in: Weekblad voor vrij- 
metselaars 2 (1883), 46 (18 November), pp. 359-361. 

5 De Levensbode. Tijdschrift voor onbevooroordeelde waarheid en wetenschap op verstandelijk en 
zedelijk gebied. Part 10 (1878), pp. 5-26. 

°° De Levensbode. Part 10 (1878), p. 24: “Leerstellige wanbegrippe die den natuurlij- 
ken grondslag aller onmenschelyke geloofsvervolging [...] uitmaken, en die helaas! met 
minder of meerder schadelijke werking zoolang zullen heerschen, als niet alle Godsgeloof, 
als zedelijke —of liever hoogst onzedelijke— drijfveer, door een volkomen geloofsurye liefde 
vervangen is.” 

5 Cf. M. Fontius, “La présence de l’Europe de l’Est dans le Dictionaire historique et 
critique de Pierre Bayle”, in: Bots (ed), Critique, savoir et érudition à la veille des Lumières, pp. 
191-201: pp. 193-194, on Anabaptism (and Servet). 
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to have resigned himself to the thought that the Christian faith—in 
whatever form—had to avail itself of compulsion and violence. But 
unlike Van Vloten, for whom that was the end of the matter, Bayle 
trusted that the solution to what is incomprehensible to man is provided 
by God. Ruth Whelan aptly interprets Bayle’s remarks in this regard as 
“Texpression —angoissée certes—d’une foi fidéiste dans le Dieu caché”. 
Jonathan Israel has his doubts about such an interpretation, saying that 
it does not do justice to the radical views in what Bayle wrote after the 
Dicttonatre and the interpretation given to his remarks in the first half 
of the eighteenth century.” 

But one is dealing here with the result of a development that Bayle’s 
thinking underwent up until his death in 1706: his judgement in some 
articles of the Dictionaire—for example that on Giordano Bruno seems 
hard to reconcile with a radical or fideist position. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Freemasons found it less difficult to show sympathy with Bruno’s 
actions and thinking. In L'Union Fraternelle. Tijdschrift voor Vrijmetselaars 
(1887-1888), Bayle is even dubbed a “Freemason, but without the 
apron” (“vrijmetselaar zonder schootsvel”) because the interpretation 
of his thinking given in this periodical shows without a shadow of a 
doubt “that he is one of us”.® The author of this piece seems to look 
askance at Bayle when he says that he distances himself from the faint- 
hearted wisdom that every man acts sensibly and wisely by adhering to 
the customs and traditions of his fellow citizens. After all, Bayle had 
condemned Bruno because he had acted counter to the then gener- 
ally accepted Aristotelian philosophy. It was precisely the “proud and 
manly spirits who had ventured to break the chains asunder, who had 
considered it a holy duty to take up the struggle against wrong ideas 
and traditions” (“fiere mannelijke geesten, die °t waagden de ketenen 
te verbreken, die ’t als een heiligen plicht beschouwden, den strijd te 
aanvaarden tegen verkeerde denkbeelden en gewoonten”) who had 
helped the world to progress and had contributed to the progress and 
ennoblement of humanity. 

Bruno had boldly gone forward along the lines set out by Copernicus 
and had thus become the prophet of Spinozism and Darwinism: 


% R. Whelan, “Images de la Réformation chez Pierre Bayle ou l’histoire d’une 
déception”, in: Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 122 (1990), pp. 85-107: p. 107. 

5 Israel, Enlightenment Contested, pp. 147-148. 

° “Giordano Bruno”, in: L'Union Fraternelle. Tijdschrift voor Vrijmetselaars | (1887-1888), 
pp. 134-143. 
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Nothing perishes, everything changes; the endless world is in an eternal 
state of metamorphosis. Not only the body but also the soul is immortal, 
and the hierarchy of the organic elevates itself above our earth into the 
highest incorporeal spiritual being, into God, who is simultaneously in and 
above the world. The ideas originating in our senses can only acquire an 
extremely imperfect image of the essence of things; when, however, our 
spirit elevates itself above those concepts and ideas, it becomes part of 
the divine. If we leave aside the inclusion of a God, then Bruno’s view 
contains elements of Darwinism.f! 


According to Bruno, man must seek divine truth “in the infinitude of 
the organic”; beauty, goodness, and unity he must discover in striving 
for the harmony, cohesion, and unity of all that exists. No nineteenth- 
century Freemason could have put it better! 


Christian and Radical Enlightenment: A Continuation in the 
Nineteenth Century? 


At the beginning of this discussion, I stated that Ten Bokkel’s study of 
De Dageraad and Thissen’s of the “Spinosists” are two important new 
landmarks for us when we consider the nineteenth-century reception of 
Bayle as a representative of the early Enlightenment. I rather sympathise 
with dix-huitièmistes who find themselves faced—after the publication of 
Jonathan Israels Enlightenment Contested®— with an incomparably more 
difficult task of radical reconsideration. In concluding this discussion, 
let me therefore try to soften the blow somewhat by attempting to 
determine what Israel’s findings mean for the assessment of Bayle in 
the nineteenth century, a century that Israel does not discuss when he 
examines how the historiography of recent decades has dealt with the 
Enlightenment. In that intervening century, the radical Enlightenment 
was bottled up, but sometimes people took a quick sniff of the bottle 


HI L'Union Fraternelle. Tijdschrift voor Vrijmetselaars 1 (1887-1888), p. 140: “Niets vergaat, 
alles verandert; de eindelooze wereld bevindt zich in een eeuwige gedaanteverwisseling. 
Niet alleen het lichaam ook de ziel is onsterfelijk, en de rangschikking van het organische 
verheft zich boven onze aarde tot het hoogste nietlichamelijk geestelijke wezen, tot God, 
die te gelijkertijd in en boven de wereld is. Onze door de zintuigen ontstane voorstel- 
lingen kunnen van het wezen der dingen slechts een zeer onvolmaakt beeld verkrijgen; 
wanneer onze geest zich echter boven die begrippen en voorstellingen verheft, dan 
wordt zij een deel van het goddelijke. Wanneer wij *t opnemen van een God er buiten 
laten, dan vertoont Bruno’s beschouwing sporen van de darwinistische leer.” 

& LL Israel, Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity, and the Emancipation of Man 
1670-1752, Oxford 2006. 
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to see whether they could find their own favourite perfume in it. The 
nineteenth century learned from Bayle how to think and write critically, 
but there seems to have been virtually no critical study of his writings 
as such. Nineteenth-century authors knew what he meant for them: 
somebody who gave a charitable judgment on figures with whom the 
nineteenth century could itself sympathise, but also the individual who 
had long obscured their view of Spinoza. 

Is it too daring to suppose that in the nineteenth century the moderate 
Enlightenment took the shape of the “Groningen School” in the Dutch 
Reformed church and the moderate adherents of modern theology, who 
still bravely run along after science as it thunders forward, aiming to 
convince it that it is in step with religion? Among them are authors—I 
am here bringing in the results of my previous researches into the 
nineteenth-century reception of Bayle in the Netherlands—who revere 
Bayle as a champion of tolerance and critical thinking, while “ultra- 
Tubingers”—theologians who have already pretty well chopped down 
the tree of religion—take a much more critical view of the author of 
the Dictionaire. Spinozists, freethinkers, and Freemasons may perhaps be 
seen as the nineteenth-century children of the radical Enlightenment. 
For some of them—as for the “ultra-T'übingers”— Bayle represents the 
“halfheartedness” of critical spirits who do not dare to think things 
through to their logical conclusion. Bayle’s Dictionaire article on Spinoza, 
in particular, had really got him into the bad books of the Spinozists. 
The freethinkers of De Dageraad viewed Bayle as a predecessor and 
pioneer, but their expressions of sympathy show that they had not really 
read his works in detail. The Freemasons were hostile to the militant 
atheism of some of the Dageraad group, but they did feel allied with 
them in their shared ideal of “humanity”. In their endeavour to give 
that ideal a historical dimension, they designated such figures as Grotius, 
Acosta, and Bruno as predecessors. The articles in which they do so are 
more ideological and less prolix and well-wrought than the articles in 
De Gids that discuss the same figures in the Dictionaire (or how they are 
represented in literature). Bayle is no longer involved in this historical 
poaching by Freemasons, but with his Dicttonaire he did perhaps provide 
this nineteenth-century generation of rationalists with ammunition, as 
might be expected of an “arsenal of forgotten learning”. 


(Translation Paul Gretton) 
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Bayle was a major observer and actor in the crucial philosophical battle 
of the classical age, in the philosophical transformation which gave 
birth to what Jonathan Israel has called the Radical Enlightenment.” He 
represents an interesting case-study, since the immense dimensions of 
his works (9 folio volumes, each of some 1000 pages in two columns) 
and the paradoxical manner in which he presents his main theses have 
exhausted and bewildered readers for almost three centuries. Interpreta- 
ton of his philosophy has become a battle-ground between orthodox 
and heterodox scholars and brings to the foreground some interesting 
questions about how seventeenth-century texts should be read. 

Bayle is full of humour and very fond of irony: he asks to be read 
between the lines. Some of his texts carry logical jokes or riddles which 
demand a key or password to be properly understood: the devilish por- 
trait of Spinoza alluded to by Adam Sutcliffe? in the article on Acosta; 
the “repressive grace”? which God grants to heathens and which leads 
them to be constantly preoccupied by the footling and time-consuming 
rituals of their idolatry, thus preventing them (for lack of time) from 
committing irreparable anti-social crimes, is, in the context of the 
Eclaircissements, a humourous doctrinal pirouette (of which the efficiency 
is denied in later works)*—less funny now, perhaps, than in the seven- 
teenth century. The review of the life of Pascal in the Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres, December 1684, is another good example, since 
Bayle pretends to admire his exemplary Christian life, characterised 
by the maxim “we must renounce all pleasure” and then proceeds to 
compare him to Epicurus. Twelve years later, in the article “Epicurus” 


' LL Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750, 
Oxford 2001, recently followed by his Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity, and the 
Emancipation of Man, 1670-1752, Oxford 2006, in which several chapters are devoted 
to the analysis of Bayle’s thought. 

? A. Sutcliffe, “Bayle and Judaism”, in this same volume. 

3 P. Bayle, Éclaircissement sur les athées, 814, in: Dictionnaire historique et critique, 4 vols, 
Amsterdam 1740, IV, p. 629. 

+ P. Bayle, Continuation des Pensées diverses, Rotterdam 1704, §121. 
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in the Dictionary, he gives a clue by exclaiming: Pascal incites us to 
doubt whether he was borne of woman; the key being that Bayle is 
implicitly comparing him to Adam (not borne of woman) and who, 
according to Malebranche, was able, before original sin, to renounce 
all pleasure: since the Fall, that is no longer in our power. The life of 
Pascal is thus discreetly denounced as hagiographical nonsense.” This 
pan-faced humour creates a certain anxiety in his readers that the text 
under study should not be read naively or literally: perhaps, 1, 20, 200 
or 2000 pages further on, a key-passage would help us re-interpret our 
text, better read between the lines and discover unsuspected irony. All 
Bayle readers have experienced that anxiety when confronted with 
paradoxes or apparent contradictions, which can be resolved only if 
we have in hand all the relevant texts; and, of course, in the present 
state of research, one is never sure of having all the relevant texts in 
hand. Hence the usefulness of a full electronic edition. 

Nevertheless, I would like to suggest that the debate on Bayle’s 
fundamental philosophical and religious positions is now subject to 
misrepresentation by means of a false conception of “reading between 
the lines”. Orthodox readers (or defenders of a Calvinist or at least 
Christian interpretation of Bayle’s thought) seem at present to believe 
that they are reading Bayle loyally, faithfully and literally, whereas het- 
erodox readers (defenders of a heterodox interpretation) are accused of 
torturing the text, seeking out improbable equivocations and ambiguities, 
in order to discover Bayle’s disguised intention (and unsuspectingly to 
impose their own philosophy on the innocent text). 

I will go into these different readings of Bayle in a moment, but 
perhaps I can make a simple and obvious point at the outset: we are all 
reading between the lines and moreover we all read all texts between 
the lines. We read and interpret them; i.e. we read texts carefully, we 
try to be sensitive to nuance, we take into account logical conclusions of 
the author’s arguments which are implied without being made explicit; 
we weigh every word: that is the kind of interpretation which is the 
essence of our profession. Heterodox readers base their reading on the 
social conditions of book-writing in Bayle’s time: one simply could not 
admit to being a Spinozist, an atheist or a materialist, nor could one 


> See A. McKenna, De Pascal à Voltaire. Le rôle des Pensées de Pascal dans Vhistoire des 
idées entre 1670 et 1734, Oxford 1990, pp. 368-374. (Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth 
Century, 276-277). 
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freely call into question the existence and the qualities of the Divine 
Creator. Such questioning of popular beliefs was necessarily expressed 
in a subtle and equivocal manner which would allow the author to 
defend himself from censorship. 

If one suspects Bayle of double-talk or innuendo, one must there- 
fore read him between the lines. But orthodox readers of Bayle, who 
maintain that he was a Calvinist or at least a Christian believer, are 
also obliged, willy-nilly, to read between the lines. In the analysis of his 
arguments, they are led to give a very relative value or weight to his 
explicit questioning of the fundamental articles of faith. Thus, when 
Bayle dissects the question of the existence of Evil in the world and 
interrogates divine responsibility, orthodox readers will say that he is 
pointing out the impotence of rational theology without calling into 
question the truth of the doctrine. When he claims that God does not 
obey the norms of his infinite Goodness when he parsimoniously dis- 
tributes his grace to the elected few, it is suggested that he is underlining 
the feebleness of human reason and not the absurdity of the doctrinal 
mystery. Bayle establishes solid rational arguments, they say, when he 
denounces the ridiculous superstition of “judicial” astrology, but it is 
legitimate to consider that, when he considers Christian doctrine, he 
abandons reason and has recourse to the “folly of the Cross”—as he 
himself terms it after saint Paul. Absurdity in the field of superstition 
is transformed into mystery in the field of Christian doctrine. It is easy 
to grasp the disagreements which arise in such a situation: on each side, 
readers perceive the arguments of their adversaries as projections of 
their personal philosophy, but minimise that same projection in their 
own interpretation. 

A simple conclusion seems appropriate: we are all concerned with 
interpretation and must abide by the universal law of interpretation, 
i.e. coherence. In the case of Bayle, this reading is rendered more 
complex by the fact that he purposefully wields contradiction: we are 
thus looking for an interpretation which lends sense to his contradic- 
tions. This methodological problem is a familiar one to all scholars of 
seventeenth-century heterodox thought: Cyrano, La Mothe Le Vayer, 
Naudé, Sorel and many others, including Molière and La Fontaine, and 
a number of clandestine manuscripts, make it clear that unbelief was 
common in the seventeenth century despite the efforts of theologians 
and apologists to deny its existence and its philosophical substance. 
All these authors raise the question of status or weight of the text. How 
ingenuously should we read an emphatic declaration of orthodox belief? 
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What is the status of contradictory declarations? How heavily should an 
ostentatious declaration of intransigent rationalism weigh in the overall 
interpretation of an author’s works? How should we balance—if balance 
we must such a declaration with an equally ostentatious declaration 
of belief in religious mystery? 

Such questions of weight or status are crucial when reading Bayle. 
Since the beginning since their publication— readers have seized a 
given formula and brandished it as a guide to the rest of his works 
(Christian philosophy, moral rationalism, religious tolerance, scepti- 
cism, fideism...), only to find, after a long exploration of his works, 
that the formula has changed meaning and lost its pertinence. Bayle 
seems to have played on this malleability and ambiguity of his works, 
adopting different masks and brandishing provocative accusations, giv- 
ing credit finally to the idea that he has no firm position, that he is a 
Pyrrhonian sceptic who can see the logical flaws in religious doctrine 
but can also admit blind belief in mystery: there is a balance between 
these contradictory statements, he suggests; one balances the other, and 
this very balance of reasons demands that we suspend judgement and 
give ourselves over to blind faith. “No reason, that’s the real religion, 
no reason at all!”—“Point de raison, c’est la vraye Religion cela, point 
de raison!" 

His contemporaries, his “rational critics”, Jean Le Clerc and Isaac 
Jaquelot in particular, did not believe in his sincerity on this question of 
the foundation of faith and it seemed obvious to his eighteenth-century 
readers that he was a precocious ally of the Encyclopedists, a rationalist 
who willingly underlined the logical absurdities of Christian doctrine 
in order to expose them to ridicule. Such contradictions and logical 
culs-de-sac were not regarded as mysteries, but as evidence of impos- 
ture. This interpretation was not called into question, in the nineteenth 
century, by Victor Cousin, so convinced was he that a sincere faith 
could be based only on Cartesian reason, so prompt also to denounce 
philosophical and religious scepticism, enrolling Pascal in the heterodox 
tradition which led from Montaigne to Bayle and to Hume. 

It was the coincidental—or providential—alliance between two 
modern historical approaches which called into question this rationalist 
interpretation of Bayle’s scepticism. Elisabeth Labrousse studied, with 


© Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique IV, p. 645. (Eclaircissement sur les Pyrrhoniens). 
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extraordinary erudition, the historical, social and political conditions 
of huguenot life at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and her detailed knowledge of Bayle’s correspondence allowed her to 
insist on family ties and loyalties as the primary source of his view of 
the world: his conception of religious faith was born and bred in the 
huguenot world of his childhood and youth.” Among so many con- 
tradictory declarations, it seemed possible that Bayle, confronted with 
the intellectual revolution of Cartesian rationalism and with Spinozist 
materialism, had nevertheless maintained intact a sincere religious faith, 
fragile, no doubt, paradoxical, hesitant, squeaking and screeching like an 
unoiled machine, but authentic... a gut-reaction, as it were, a modern 
faith perhaps, full of doubt and uncertainty, and this reading has been 
adopted by protestant Bayle scholars 

Moreover, Elisabeth Labrousse was very sensitive to new research 
by François Laplanche and she would have liked to include in her 
intellectual biography of Bayle a commentary on the influence of the 
theological school of Saumur.” No new discoveries or events,—all that 
had been covered by Laplanche—but a commentary on the recep- 
tion of the teaching of Cameron, Amyraut and Cappel by protestant 
philosophers and theologians—and by Bayle in particular, of course, 
especially at the time of his arrival at Sedan, under the protection—and 
therefore the influence—of Jurieu and at the time, in Rotterdam, when 
he broke free of that protection and influence. Elisabeth Labrousse’s 
historical perspective thus led from theological definitions to the feeling 
of faith as it was experienced and lived through, from philosophical 
principles to philosophical convictions as they could be lived out under 
the rule of censorship in the seventeenth century. 

At the same time, Richard Popkin’s work on the history of philo- 
sophical scepticism opened the way to a similar reading of Bayle’s 
attitude to religious faith, formalised by reference to Sextus Empiricus. 
Montaigne, La Mothe Le Vayer, Pascal, Bayle, Hume: the same family 
of authors is quoted as by Cousin, but this time Popkin’s concern is to 
lend legitimacy to philosophical scepticism as an authentic foundation 


7 É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, I: Du Pays de Foix à la cité d’Érasme, Dordrecht 1985 (La 
Haye 1964); H: Hétérodoxie et rigorisme, Paris 1996 (La Haye 1964). 

8 See, in particular, H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, Paris 2006. 

° Fr Laplanche, L’Ecriture, le sacré et Phistoire. Erudits et politiques protestants devant la Bible, 
en France, au XVII siècle, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1986. 
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for a sincere religious faith.' In his analysis of Bayle’s article on Pyrrho, 
Popkin follows Bayle’s denunciation of reason by reason, leading to the 
destruction of all rational thought and to the discovery of the feeble- 
ness of human intellect and of the unending resources of the Infinite 
Being: this doctrine is interpreted as a logical paradox, rather than as 
the heritage of Pascal who had justified a reasoned submission of reason 
to the authority of Scripture. This paradox, Popkin suggests, is the key 
to Bayle’s philosophy: it does not open onto libertine hypocrisy, but onto 
sincere faith, a faith which has its respectable philosophical tradition. No 
notice was taken of the fact that, in the very same article on Pyrrho, 
Bayle himself denounces faith founded on philosophical scepticism as 
a path to perdition and quotes La Mothe Le Vayer himself, the great 
defender of blind faith, to that effect. No notice was taken of Bayle’s 
moral rationalism, founded on Malebranche and forcefully expressed 
in the Philosophical commentary. The general coherence of the historical 
panorama won the day, gave scepticism its new legitimacy and rein- 
forced the new modern interpretation of Bayle’s sincere religious faith. 
Thus, contradictions ignored, Bayle has come to be regarded both as 
the philosopher of tolerance (based on moral rationalism) and as the 
defender of blind faith and moral pyrrhonism. 

A number of studies have sought a compromise in the interpretation 
of Bayle’s scepticism. I cannot do justice to all relevant Bayle studies 
in this short communication,'! but I will reserve special mention for 
Gianni Paganini’s work! very sensitive to the complexity of the sceptic 
tradition and drawing close to an interpretation of Bayle as a cousin 
of Erasmus, adhering to the doctrine of “double truth”—or rather the 
“double truths” of reason and faith which may be contradictory. In 
the same vein, let me also mention the intense and erudite biography 
of Bayle by Hubert Bost,'* which exploits contemporary documents in 


' R.H. Popkin, Histoire du scepticisme d’Érasme à Spinoza, Paris 1995. See also RH. 
Popkin and A. Vanderjagt (eds), Scepticism and Irreligion in the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
Leiden 1993. 

1! A complete bibliography of twentieth-century Bayle studies is provided on our 
new Bayle web-site: http://pierre-bayle.univ-st-etienne.fr/. 

12 G, Paganini, Analisi della fede e critica della ragione nella filosofia di Pierre Bayle, Florence 
1980. See also, for the general context G. Paganini (ed.), The Return of Scepticism from 
Hobbes and Descartes to Bayle, Dordrecht 2003, and P-F Moreau (ed), Le Retour des philo- 
sophies antiques à l’âge classique. Vol. I: Le Scepticisme au XVI’ et au XVII siècle, Paris 2001. 

5 H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, Paris 2006. 
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depth and thus lends weight to his radical distinction between the two 
equally legitimate “levels” of reason and faith. 

These readings of Bayle’s sincere but paradoxical faith have now 
been radically called into question by the work of Gianluca Mori,'* 
who follows the evolution of Bayle’s philosophy from his first objections 
to Pierre Poiret’s Cartesian theology (1679) to his retort to apologists 
who argued from the order of the world to the existence of a divine 
Creator. Bayle admits, in a letter to Des Maizeaux, that he had not 
conducted his analysis of this argument to its logical end, and that he 
could have accused the apologists of passing on the baby, as it were: 
faced with the difficulty of blind nature creating order, they create an 
Infinite Being who, by His nature, creates order, passing over the mys- 
tery of how that Being came about.” Bayle’s last publications thus give 
a glimpse of “Stratonist” materialism, a corrected form of Spinozist 
materialism. 

Mori introduces an interesting methodological point into his analy- 
sis—and one which is suggested by Malebranche and adopted subse- 
quently by Bayle himself.!° Whereas Élisabeth Labrousse declares that, 
faced with philosophical contradictions, she chose to identify Bayle’s 
position with the opinion he most frequently expresses, Mori insists on 
the fact that Bayle is not free to express his real opinions and that, as Leo 
Strauss analyses, in such a situation of persecution, the most important 
declaration is perhaps the one which reveals the real coherence of the 
system, however many times that declaration may be contradicted by 
others of more ordinary, wishy-washy orthodoxy. Thus Bayle’s retort 
(in a private letter) to Christian apologists on the creation of order in 
nature (quod nescis) reveals the real coherence of his materialist philoso- 
phy, necessarily disguised in his official works under the veil of fideism. 
Blind faith or “fideism” is thus reduced to a tactical weapon, peculiarly 
appropriate in the battle between Bayle and Jurieu at the time of the 


14 G. Mori, Bayle philosophe, Paris 1999. 

5 P, Bayle to P. Des Maizeaux, 3 July 1704. Bayle, Oeuvres Diverses, 4 vols, La Haye 
1727-1731, IV, pp. 855-856. See Mori, Bayle philosophe, pp. 230-233. 

16 “Cest une règle de bon sens que lorsqu’on nous parle le langage du people et 
selon les préjugés, il ne faut pas prendre a la lettre tout ce qu’on nous dit, quoiqu’on 
le répète souvent dans les memes termes; mais quoiqu’on ne dise qu’une seule fois 
une chose contraire aux préjugés, il faut l’interpréter selon la rigueur de l’expression” 
(Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, juillet 1685, art. 8; quoting Malebranche, Œuvres 
Completes, 20 vols, ed. A. Robinet, Paris 1955-1965, VI-VII, p. 542). 
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composition of Bayle’s Dictionary,” shortly after his expulsion from the 
Illustrious School of Rotterdam. 

We thus observe a game of hide-and-seek behind the mask of the 
“Christian philosopher” borrowed from Malebranche: the Oratorian’s 
occasionalism is presented as the most coherent Christian philosophy, 
vulnerable, however, to unanswerable objections; then, when Bayle him- 
self gives his own definition of “Christian philosophy”, it is a radically 
anti-Malebranchist definition: “we are Christian, he says, by education 
or by grace, but philosophical reasoning and demonstrations can lead 
only to scepticism.”'® In the Dictionary, he confirms that 


a decisive choice must be made between philosophy and faith: if you want 
self-evident truth in accord with common fundamental ideas and axioms, 
then choose philosophy and abandon the Christian faith; if you want to 
believe the incomprehensible mysteries of religion, take the Christian faith 
and abandon philosophy, for it is impossible to possess both self-evident 
philosophical truth and religious mystery: you have to choose.!° 


Thus, according to Gianluca Mori’s interpretation, scepticism cannot 
found a sincere faith, it is a path to perdition,” and Malebranchist 
rationalism does not allow us to define a coherent religious philosophy. 
These failures do not confirm Bayle’s scepticism, but reveal his inten- 
tion to lead us to a necessary conclusion: if we seek to follow reason, 
then we must abandon faith; the demands of reason are better satis- 
fied by “Stratonist” materialism than by Christian theology. And if we 
abandon reason, then we no longer have a criterion by which to prefer 
Christian doctrine to superstition. For what is faith ? What distinguishes 
the act of Christian faith from the act of superstious faith ? If we 
exclude reason, then we have only the authority of the Church: that 
is, we follow our education; we are, by habit, superstitious Christians 
rather than superstitious heathens. As is well known, recent works by 
Jonathan Israel argue in the same direction: he designates Spinozist 
materialism as the main source of the “Radical Enlightenment” which 


77 See also, on this point, L’Afaire Bayle. La Bataille entre Pierre Bayle et Pierre Jurieu devant 
le consistoire de l'Eglise wallonne de Rotterdam, texte établi et annoté par H. Bost, Introduction 
par À. McKenna, Saint-Etienne 2006, Introduction, pp. 77-81, and A. McKenna, “Le 
bouclier de Charron”, in: H. Bost and A. McKenna (eds), Les Eclaircissements de Pierre 
Bayle. Actes du colloque de Paris, novembre 2006, Paris, forthcoming. 

18 P Bayle to J. de Naudis, 8 September 1698. Lettres de M. Bayle à sa famille, La Haye 
[Trévoux] 1737, pp. 184-185. 

1 Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique TV, p. 644. (Eclaircissement sur les Pyrrhoniens). 

2 Tbid., art. “Pyyrhon”, rem. C. 
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was an intellectual revolution throughout Europe, and Bayle played a 
major role in the diffusion of a peculiar kind of Spinozism.?! 


Before going further, I would like to draw a conclusion on this point: 
the “crisis” defined as the confrontation of religious thought and 
rational philosophy is not imported into France from England, as Paul 
Hazard suggested,” but is born at the very heart of classical French 
rationalism (Descartes and Malebranche): Cartesian rationalism led to 
Spinoza, as Bossuet had apprehended. The radical Enlightenment was 
the outcome of a philosophical battle that had lasted since Montaigne; 
the “crisis” did not suddenly break out in the last years of the reign 
of Louis XIV, but lasted throughout the seventeenth century. To my 
mind, this long-term view gives a very different colour to traditional 
intellectual history. 

Such is the conflictual—and very stimulating — context of our pres- 
ent studies on Bayle. I will not go far, today, in arguing further for one 
or the other side—the Paris debate in October 2006 must yield its 
fruits—but I will conclude with a word on what, to my mind, remains 
to be done. Thanks to well-known studies by Hans Bots,” Christiane 
Berkvens-Stevelinck,** Leny van Lieshout,” Maria-Cristina Pitassi,”° 


2! Israel, The Radical Enlightenment and still more forcefully in his Enlightenment 
Contested. 

"7 P. Hazard, La Crise de la conscience européenne, Paris 1935. } 

"7 H Bots and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (eds), La Révocation de PEdit de Nantes et 
les Provinces Unies, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1986; H. Bots, and H.H.M. van Lieshout, 
Contribution à la connaissance des réseaux d’information au début du 18° siècle. Henri Basnage 
de Beauval (1656-1710) et sa correspondance à propos de “Historre des ouvrages des savants”, 
1687-1709, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1984; H. Bots et Fr. Waquet, La République des 
Lettres, Paris 1997; Chr. Berkvens-Stevelinck, H. Bots and J. Häseler (eds), Les Grand 
Intermédiaires culturels de la République des lettres. Études des réseaux de correspondances du XVI’ 
au XVIII siècle, Paris 2005. 

% C. Berkvens-Stevelinck, H. Bots, PG. Hoftijzer, O. Lankhorst (eds), “Le Magasin 
de Vunivers”. The Dutch Republic as the centre of European book-trade, Leiden 1992; Chr. 
Berkvens-Stevelinck and J. Vercruysse (eds), Le Métier de journaliste au dix-huitième siècle. 
Correspondance entre Prosper Marchand, Jean Rousset de Missy et Lambert Ignace Douxfils, Oxford 
1993. See aso G.C. Gibbs, “The Role of the Dutch Republic as an Intellectual Entrepot 
of Europe in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”, in: Bijdragen en Mededelingen 
betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 86 (1971), pp. 323-399. 

3 HHN van Lieshout, The Making of Bayle’s Dictionaire historique et critique, with 
a CD-ROM Containing the Dictionaire’s Library and References between Articles, Amsterdam- 
Utrecht 2001. 

°° M.-C. Pitassi, Entre croire et savoir. Le Problème de la méthode critique chez Jean Le Clerc, 
Leiden 1987. 
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Stefano Brogi” and Luisa Simonutti, in particular, the social and 
historical study of Bayle’s milieu has made a great leap forward over 
the last few years.” The Huguenot Refuge in general, intellectual rela- 
tions between refugees, their place in the explosive prosperity of Dutch 
book-trade and journalism, their everday sociability and contacts with 
foreign visitors, the status of the Walloon Church and the not-very-rigor- 
ous control of intellectual and cultural life by the local church-council 
and synods:*° these are fields in which recent studies have made very 
valuable contributions and which now give a very different picture of 
Bayle’s studious but not reclusive style of life. 

More remains to be done on the relations between Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands: a detailed study of Bayle’s relations with Le Clerc 
and his reading of other Arminians, with Gilbert Burnet and other 
Latitudinarians, with Benjamin Furly, Aubert de Versé and other 
Socinians. How does the rationalism of Bayle’s early works relate 
to Arminian and Socinian rationalism, for instance? Was the break 
between reason and theology the result of a crisis in Bayle’s attitude to 
Arminian theology and in his relation to the Walloon Church, or the 
expression of a long-held conviction on the irrationality of Christian 
dogma? We have at last done away with the sempiternal erroneous 
commonplace of Bayle’s historical pyrrhonism, but more detailed study 
must bolster Maria-Christina Pitassi’s conclusions on Bayle’s attitude 
to Scriptural authority: the heritage of Saumur (Louis Cappel), his 
reading of Richard Simon, his battle against Le Clerc, the drastic 
consequences he draws from strict application of a radical conception 
of Scriptural inspiration. A substantial study on Jurieu,’ available to 


7 S. Brogi, Teologia senza verità. Bayle contro i “Rationaux”, Milan 1998. 

2 L, Simonutti, “Bayle et ses amis: Paets, Shaftesbury, Furly et le ‘club de la Lan- 
terne’”, in: A. McKenna and G. Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle et la République des Lettres. 
Philosophie, religion, critique, Paris 2004, pp. 61-78 and “English Guests at the Lantern: 
Penn, Sidney and Locke”, in: S. Hutton (ed), Philosophy and the Republic of Letters. John 
Locke and the Furly circle, Amsterdam-Atlanta 2005. 

2° See also: H.C. Hazewinkel, “Pierre Bayle à Rotterdam”, in: P. Dibon (ed.), Pierre 
Bayle, le philosophe de Rotterdam. Etudes et documents, Amsterdam-Paris 1959, pp. 20-47, 
building on: C. Serrurier, Pierre Bayle en Hollande. Etude historique et critique, Lausanne 
1912. 

% H, Bost (ed.), Actes du consistoire de l’Église wallonne de Rotterdam, Paris 2008. 

31 See G.H. Dodge, The Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion, with Special 
Reference to the Thought and Influence of Pierre Jurieu, New York 1947; FR.J. Knetsch, Pierre 
Jurieu. Theoloog en politikus der Refuge, Kampen 1967 and “Pierre Jurieu, réfugié unique 
et caractéristique. Récit d’une assimilation involontaire mais partielle”, in: Bulletin de la 
Société de l'Histoire du protestantisme français 115 (1969), pp. 445-478 and “Jurieu, Bayle et 
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the French and English reading public, will be vital to future Bayle 
studies. We also await the French translation of Otto Lankhorst’s major 
study on Reinier Leers.” 

Jean-Michel Gros’ very useful and well-annotated anthology of 
Bayle’s philosophical articles raises questions which have yet to be 
answered about the relations, in Bayle’s thought, between ancient and 
modern philosophy: his conception of the relation between old and 
new atomism, old and new Epicureanism, old and new materialism is 
obviously an important point at stake here.” The question of degrees 
of evidence, to which Bayle often alludes in the Dictionary and in the 
Eclaircissements, requires further analysis, to my mind, and cannot be 
reduced to the distinction between different “points of view”.** Bayle 
analyses philosophical systems in terms of an amusing and crucial dis- 
tinction between principles which seem to account for appearances but 
which are self-contradictory, such as Manicheism, and principles which 
we regard as self-evident but which contradict our everyday experience, 
such as God’s goodness and justice. Despite Bayle’s protestations in the 
Dictionary, I would draw a distinction between self-contradiction, which 
is regarded as a fatal flaw in the analysis of astrology, and contradic- 
tory consequences we might draw from our imperfect conception of 
substance; similarly, and again despite Bayle’s smoke-screen in the 
Dictionary, the difficulties raised by reason in the field of physics, the 
paradoxes of our conception of time and space, are not, to my mind, 
of the same nature as the logical contradictions implied by religious 
mystery. These questions require at least clear definition and analysis, 
now partly provided by the debate between Gianluca Mori and Jean- 
Luc Solère.* 

In the field of modern philosophy, the influence of Hobbes and 
Gassendi has yet to be analysed. Bayle does not devote an article to 
Gassendi in the Dictionary, but the nature of his scepticism and its 


Paets”, in: ibid. 117 (1971), pp. 38-61; E. Kappler, Bibliographie critique de l’œuvre imprimée 
de Pierre Jurieu (1637-1713), Paris 2002. 
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Europees ‘libraire’ en zin fonds, Amsterdam-Maarssen 1983. 

% J.-M. Gros, Pour une histoire critique de la philosophie, Paris 2001. 

# See T. Ryan, “Évolution et cohérence du fidéisme baylien dans l“Éclaircissement 
sur les pyrrhoniens’ et dans les écrits ultérieurs”, in: Bost and McKenna (eds), Les 
Eclaircissements de Pierre Bayle. 

3 Mori, Bayle philosophe and “Athéisme et philosophie chez Bayle”, in: McKenna and 
Paganini (eds), Pierre Bayle et la République des Lettres, pp. 381-410; J.-L. Solère, “Bayle, 
les théologiens catholiques et la rétorsion stratonicienne”, in: ibid., pp. 129-170. 
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limits seem close to Gassendi’s Objections to Descartes’ Méditations méta- 
phyiques.* Tristan Dagron has presented an interesting case-study of the 
debate between Toland, Leibniz and Bayle, in which Bayle’s reply to 
Toland’s objections plays a vital role.” The stake of the debate is the 
definition of ‘Toland’s materialism based on the definition of movement 
(sensitivity and thought) as a specific quality of organised matter, and 
Dagron’s wide-ranging analysis demonstrates the scope of this debate 
for a better understanding of the limits of “neo-spinozism”. A definitive 
commentary on Bayle’s role and attitude in this debate will require a 
better analysis of his reading of Ralph Cudworth. This recent study 
is thus a demonstration of how much remains to be done in the field 
of Bayle’s influence and role in the evolution of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth-century materialism, as also in the field of clandestine philosophy, 
where certain authors develop Bayle’s rational arguments founded 
on the infinite qualities of the divine Being in order to denounce the 
imposture of the God of the Old Testament.* 

A number of critical editions of Bayle’s works deserve mention, since 
this is a field in which much remains to be done: our students’ lack of 
familiarity with Bayle’s works stems often from unavailability of volumes 
less cumbersome and less expensive than the four solid tomes of his 
Œuvres Diverses. We have the well-known and very useful edition of the 
Pensées diverses established by A. Prat and improved by P. Rétat; we will 
soon have a new critical edition by Hubert Bost.# Élisabeth Labrousse 
provided an excellent edition of the pamphlet Ce que c'est que la France 
toute catholique sous le règne de Louis le Grand,” an unusually short work for 
Bayle and one which can be studied by students of history, philosophy 
and literature, so intimately are these disciplines intertwined in this 
ferocious text. Jean-Michel Gros has recently re-edited the Commentaire 
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philosophique," another work which deserves study by university students; 
recent translations of that work in English and Spanish demonstrate 
its relevance to modern conceptions of tolerance in the lay state—and, 
indeed, its regrettable absence in non-lay states. 

So much has been written for and against the attribution to Bayle 
of the Réponse and Avis aux réfugiés that Gianluca Mons critical edition 
of these two texts comes as a vital breakthrough, since he establishes 
convincingly that Bayle is the sole author of the two texts and thus 
opens up new perspectives for the analysis of his critical attitude to 
huguenot propaganda related to the “Glorious Revolution”. Other 
critical editions are to follow, as well as another ten volumes of the 
critical edition of Bayle’s correspondence and, above all, the electronic 
edition of his complete works, which should bring about a revolution 
in Bayle studies of the twenty-first century. 


My own contribution to the agenda of study on Bayle concerns the 
contextualisation of Bayle’s intellectual life. It seems to me that 
inextricable difficulties arise when one seeks an overall unity of his 
thought, embracing moral rationalism and moral pyrrhonism: formal 
contradictions are obscured by this search for impossible coherence. 
However, the historical context of the “Glorious Revolution” and the 
political, philosophical and religious problems raised by that event 
and by its (mis)representation in Huguenot propaganda give reason to 
believe that Bayle’s thought must be studied in its changing context: 
his successive contradictory positions have a sense when interpreted in 
different contexts. 

His early works do not go beyond a rationalism palatable to his Armin- 
ian patron Adriaan Paets. Paets died in October 1685. In 1687, Bayle 
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is exhausted by his work as a journalist and goes into depression. On 
recovery, 1688-1689, he is extremely sensitive to the political and 
religious questions raised by the “Glorious Revolution” and publishes 
anonymously the Réponse and the Avis aux réfugiés, works which enrage 
Pierre Jurieu, who drags Bayle before the council of the Walloon Church 
in Rotterdam and succeeds in having him deprived of his teaching 
post at the Illustrious School in 1693. Bayle survives by means of his 
contract with Reinier Leers and launches into the composition of his 
Dictionary. In this enormous work, composed from 1693 onwards, he 
pushes rationalism, for the first time, far beyond his original position, 
explicitly demonstrating in a number of key-articles—in strict contra- 
diction with his earlier “Arminian” or “Socinian” rationalism—that 
reason is incompatible with faith. ‘This raises problems with the Walloon 
church-council which Bayle finally hopes to settle with the Eclazrcisse- 
ments composed in autumn 1701 and published in the second edition 
of the Dictionnaire: here, for the first time, he declares that his own faith 
is founded on the submission of reason to the mystery of religious 
doctrine. That is, he now adopts Jurieu’s position on the foundation of 
faith, a position which had been the object of ridicule in his earlier 
works. Jurieu’s attacks before the Church-council are thus successfully 
parried and the procedure of Bayle’s examination by Walloon Church 
authorities drags on and is eventually abandoned. Bayle is then free to 
develop his own rationalist position, as he does in his last philosophi- 
cal works, the Continuation des pensées diverses and the Réponse aux questions 
d’un Provincial, adopting anew the submissive “blind faith” stance only 
in the Entretiens de Maxime et de Thémiste, which is his defence against 
the rationalist critics Le Clerc and Jaquelot and in which he repeatedly 
invokes Jurieu’s works to justify his own position. 

Bayle is thus, to my mind, a rationalist who adopts the “blind faith” 
stance as a defensive strategy when necessary. Political and religious 


46 “Je crois les mystères de l'Évangile, non par conviction, mais parce que je les veux 
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Ainsi il est certain que la volonté détermine l’entendement beaucoup plus souvent que 
Pentendement ne détermine la volonté. Dans toutes les choses qui sont évidentes, c'est 
Pentendement qui détermine la volonté: mais dans les choses de foi, qui sont obscures, 
ou dans les choses fausses, c’est la volonté qui détermine l’entendement.” P. Jurieu, 
Traité de la nature et de la grace, Utrecht 1687, p. 225. 
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context and vulnerability to Jurieu’s attacks in and after 1693 can 
explain Bayle’s successive incompatible positions on the status of 
reason and faith; his definitive rejection of rationalist theology in the 
Dictionary, leading to the explicit designation of religious doctrine as 
logical nonsense, is possible, after 1693, only because he has found 
an impenetrable shield of protection in the form of a declaration of 
submissive, irrational faith directly borrowed from Jurieu’s works. The 
irony of historiography has it that critics now designate as the heart 
of Bayle’s protestantism that very “fideism” or “blind faith”, which is, 
in essence, that of Jurieu. 


Much work remains to be done, therefore, but the tercentenary cel- 
ebrations have been the occasion for much new study and stimulating 
reflexion. A very dynamic new generation of Bayle scholars is now 
active and we can be confident that Bayle’s thought, provocative and 
radical as it is, will become better known to a wider public, its philo- 
sophical context and coherence will be better appreciated, its relevance 
to modern political and religious life will be better analysed. 
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